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...3  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE 


A  CAPACITY  crowd  of  21,246  Chicago  Tribuno 
rocKiora  on  Friday  night,  March  8,  fliiod  tho 
Okogo  Stadium  to  witnoss  tho  tomiwfInaU  and 
;  Itala  of  tho  Ooidon  Olovoa  Towmamont  of  Cham- 
ifMit  of  1946. 

^MWcttng  thoir  intorost  in  a  Chicago  Tribuno 
RMtoct  which  in  19  yoara  hoa  bocomo  Amorica’a 
RMnbor  ono  ovoni  in  amotour  boxing,  thoy  bought 
RM  Hi#  houao  moro  than  throo  wooka  in  advanco, 
Mpdcoa  ranging  from  $1.20  to  $3.60  a  aoot,  with 
iba  profita  aa  uaual  going  to  charity, 
la  tho  Ooidon  Oiovoa,  aa  in  all  of  tho  Tribuno’a 
jH||8ffid-tho-calondar  program  of  public  ovonta,  thia 
jPtowapopor  givoa  oxproaaion  to  an  odHorial  philoa- 


ophy  which  gooa  boyond  tho  traditional  limita  of 
joumaliam.  Firat  of  oil  a  nowapapor,  tho  Tribuno 
rocognizoa  that  ita  opportunity  for  aorvico  to 
roodora  dooa  not  atop  with  forthright  roporting  of 
tho  nowa.  Aa  thoao  ovonta  indicato,  it  continuoualy 
pionoora  now  waya  doaignod  to  onrich  tho  livoa 
and  broodon  tho  oxporionco  of  roodora. 

Chicago  mokoa  plain  in  two  waya  ita  approcia- 
tion  of  tho  Tribuno'a  offorta.  It  dooa  ao  with  all-out 
roaponao  to  tho  Tribuno’a  invHotiona  to  attond 
each  of  thoao  ovonta.  And  it  dooa  ao  by  mak¬ 
ing  tho  Tribuno  Chicogo’a  moat  widoly  rood 
nowapapor  and  moat  productivo  advortiaing 
modium. 


NEW  Y(m 

★  In  the  shadows  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  South  St.,  is  Fulton 
Market,  largest  fish  distribution  market  in  America.  Fas> 
cinating  with  its  rough  but  immaculately  clean  cobblestones, 
masted  trawlers,  picturesque  seagoers  and  diversely  colored 
buildings  left  from  other  eras,  it  occupies  6  city  blocks. 
Fulton  Market  sold  273  million  pounds  of  160  edible  vorie* 
ties  of  fish  in  1945,  within  New  York's  50  mile  radius. 
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Russia's  announcement  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  Iran  on  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
came  direct  to  the  United  Press  in  a  message  from 
Premier  Josef  Stalin. 


Stalin's  message  to  United  Press  gave  the  world 
this  news  more  than  12  hours  before  Soviet  Am> 
bassador  Gromyko  reported  it  to  the  UNO  Security 
Council  in  New  York. 


Stalin's  statement  came  in  response  to  a  query 
from  Hugh  Baillie,  U.  P.  President,  to  the  Soviet 
leader  for  comment  upon  an  exclusive  U.  P.  inter¬ 
view  with  Winston  Churchill  a  few  days  before.  In 
the  interview  Churchill  had  urged  speedy  UNO 
action  on  Iron  to  forestall  a  fait  accompli  by  Russia. 


Both  the  Stolin  and  the  Churchill  stories  broke 
within  less  than  a  week.  Both  were  of  global  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  Both  typify  “the  world's 
best  coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news.” 


To  the  Chocolate  &  Mustard  Shot 


of  Beiij.  Jackson  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  ventured 
**sharp-nosed  lads,  shipboys,  pert  and  perk  ’prentices, 
cocksparrows  to  stay  a  pretty  while,  chuse  confects,  comfits, 
cates  . . .  sweet-meats  of  alinond-niilk  and  maple-bread ...  hot 
spiced  delights  from  the  Isles  of  Spice . . .  the  Indian  Nectar 
in  lumps  and  lozenges,  balls  and  rowls  . . .  cakt^  and  chocolate 
sticks”  .  . .  and  here  too  strode  the  squires  "for  sturdy 
mustard,  to  put  the  stomach  in  Good  Temper,  aontinue  the 
vigor  of  the  Spirit ...” 

Thk  analogy  of  ancient  purveyor  and  modern  press  is  not  so 
far  fetched.  For  like  chocolate  and  condiment,  the  contemporary 
paper’s  features,  fashions,  and  news  flashes  diversify  the 
daily  diet,  defy  dullness  . . .  full-flavor,  supply  the  mind’s 
dishes  with  seasoning,  sweetness,  savor,  and  smack . . .  edge  the 
enthusiasms  and  the  intellect . . .  put  the  mordant  bite  on 
public  malefactors,  sting  scandal . . .  aid  digestion  of  global 
deportments . . .  and  leave  the  reader  with  a  good  taste,  temper, 
and  spirit. 

So  MAY  we  modestly  suggest  that  the  Inquirer  in 
Philadelphia — read  by  575,000  families — will  spice  any  sales 
program,  give  toothsome  take  for  the  local  and  national 
advertiser!  Vendors  with  vision  will  sweeten  schedules  now! 


The  Sign  of  the 
Chocolate  and  Mustard  Shop 
from  the  Pennsylvania  GatoUe, 
December  19, 1765. 
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Tliese  are  dynamic  (inures,  eack  one  representing  a 
kuyin^  decision. 

Suck  selection  ky  more  tkan  kal£  a  million  people  wko 
daily  ckoose  tke  Herald-American  ^ive  tkis  newspaper 
Ckica^o's  largest  evening  circulation.  Tkis  ^reat  (amily  o( 
evening  readers  represents  a  wide  spkere  o(  influence  .  .  . 
wkick  kecomes  even  more  impressive  wken  augmented  ky 
tke  Herald-American’s  more  tkan  a  million  Sunday  readers. 

Tkat  tkis  newspaper  kas  kuilt  tkis  tremendous  circu¬ 
lation  at  a  time  wken  tke  most  complete  and  accurate 
reporting  of  tke  news  was  of  paramount  importance  to  every 
reader  is  proof  of  puklic  confidence  and  response. 

For  an  accurate  measure  of  reader  acceptance  —  Count 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


Effective  June  I,  1946,  The  Chicago  TIMES  will  be 
directly  represented  by  staff  members  in  the  East  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Our  publishers*  representative,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company,  will  continue  to  service  the  South  and 
Pacific  Coast  areas. 

• 

The  TIMES  will  continue  the  same  excellent  service 
to  its  advertisers  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


CHICAGO — ^The  Chicago  TIMES,  211  West  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  IlL  NEW  YORK — ^The  Chicago 
TIMES,  60  East  42nd  St,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ^ 
ATLANTA — Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  22  Marietta 
Street  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Go.  SAN  FRANCISCO — 
Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  4,  CaliL 
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•WALTER  STEIGER 
Photographer 


because  of  his  genial  and  friendly  personality,  and 
because  he  has  a  very  large  "nose  for  pictures”. 

"The  great  news  picture”  says  Steiger,  "lasts  but 
a  fraction  of  a  second  and  then  it  is  gone  forever. 
One  picture  on  the  editor’s  desk  on  time,  is  worth 
more  than  a  dozen  in  your  camera  case  at  some  dis¬ 
tant  point.” 

There,  in  a  paragraph,  is  the  reason  why  "Steiger’s 
stuff”  gets  into  print  .  .  .  another  reason  why  this 
newspaper  is  best-read,  best-liked,  most- wanted  in  this 
market . . .  why  its  columns  next  to  your  advertising 
matter  helps  make  your  copy,  better  copy,  result-wise. 


Enkimatk;  indeed  is  the  newspaper  photographer’s 
fate.  He  "shoots”  pictures  for  the  multitude,  but 
his  own  face  never  appears  in  print.  This  time,  how- 
we’re  giving  Walter  Steiger,  Free  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  a  break,  and  here  he  is. 

About  the  time  that  The  Free  Press  was  celebrating 
its  one  humlredth  anniversary,  back  in  1931,  Walter 
Steiger  applied  for  a  job  in  our  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  he  might  have  been  called  "the 
typical  newspaper  photographer”.  "Wally”  however, 
turned  out  to  be  much  more  than  that.  He  became  an 
unusuul  newspaper  photographer.  This  is  so  perhaps 


ever, 


.lOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


Rising  steadily  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  reader-  Weekdays  too,  The  Times  has  advanced  steadily  in  New 

demand  in  its  history,  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Sunday  York  City,  in  suburbs  and  throughout  the  country.  DaHy 

Times  has  passed  the  1,000,000  mark-a  new  record.  net  paid  circulation  now  averages  575,000-a  gain  of 

Newsprint  scarcity  during  the  war  cut  deeply  into  The  70,000  over  last  year  and  135,000  over  1944. 

Times  advertising  and  circulation  volume.  They  had  to  Without  comics  or  other  extraneous  appeals.  The  New 

give  way  to  maintain  the  quality  of  The  Times  news  York  Times  has  grown  solidly  because  it  is  recognized 

columns.  Now,  as  newsprint  is  less  restricted,  circulation  by  thoughtful  men  and  women  everywhere  as  "America’s 

has  increased  150,000  over  last  year.  Most  Distinguished  Newspaper." 

®(jje 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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UN  Covenant  Advocated 
On  Free  Flow  of  News 


Commission's  First  Report 
Mokes  5  Major  Proposals 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


incorporation  within  the 
framework  of  United  Nations 
imements  of  “a  multilateral 
cJienant  statine  that  the  signa¬ 
tory  nations  believe  in.  and  will 
do  their  utmost  to  bring  about, 
tbe  fullest  possible  flow  across 
national  borders  of  true  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  all  events 
lod  peoples.”  is  one  of  five 
major  proposals  made  in  the 
dnt  report  of  the  Commission 
no  Fre^om  of  the  Press. 

The  Commission  has  been 
operating  since  February.  1944. 
under  a  grant  of  funds  by  Time. 
Inc.,  to  the  Universitv  of  Chi- 
cafo.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  the 
Commission's  director,  and 
Llewellyn  White,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  are  Joint  authors  of  the 
eOlMO-word  report,  “Peoples 
Speaking  to  Peoples.”  It  was 
M  announced  for  publication 
by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  for  Mar.  17,  but  the  date 
has  now  been  set  ahead  to  Apr. 
23. 

Advance  Condensation 
Editob  &  Publisher  was 
iranted  permission  by  the  au¬ 
thors  and  publishing  house  to 
isne  an  advance  condensed  ver- 
doo,  which  is  included  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  with  this  edition. 

Other  major  proposals  of  the 
Commission  are: 

To  secure  the  improvement  of 
the  present  physical  facilities 
lod  operating  mechanisms  of 
communications  including  a 
merger  ( voluntary  preferred  > 
of  all  U.  S.  cable  and  radiotele- 
Piph  companies  excluding  Press 
Wireless: 

Improvement  of  the  accuracy, 
repr^ntative  character  and 
ipiality  of  international  com¬ 
munications:  continuation  by 
the  State  Department  of  OWI 
lod  OIAA  and  also  development 
■omedlately,  with  competent 
md  professionally  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  its  foreign  information 
ittaches  to  be  of  the  greatest 
“Trice  to  the  private  informa- 
ttun  agencies  here  and  abroad 
jud  assist  in  every  possible  way 
■a  the  co-ordination  and  encour- 
hicment  of  all  activities  de- 
^ed  to  promote  the  full  and 
^  exchange  of  true  informa- 
“00  among  peoples.” 

,  A  fifth  proposal,  addressed  to 
w  appropriate  leaders  of  pri- 
Tote  Industry  in  the  United 


States  and  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.”  calls  upon  them  to  meet 
together  immediately  to  formu¬ 
late  an  integrated  program  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  maximum 
objectives  of  the  report  and  “set 
up  a  standing  industry-govern¬ 
ment  committee  to  develop  and 
perpetuate  such  a  program.” 

Correspondents'  Corps 

The  proposed  United  Nations 
covenant  would  guarantee  equal¬ 
ity  of  access  to  the  sources  of 
information  as  between  co¬ 
nationals  and  foreigners. 

It  would  provide  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  all  principal  news 
centers  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents'  corps  with  strict,  self  ad¬ 
ministered  codes  of  ethics.  All 
members  of  these  corps  which 
would  include  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  and  radio  reporters,  au¬ 
thors  and  cameramen,  would  be 
bound  by  their  codes,  and  would 


ALL  five  proposals  of  the  Leigh- 

White  report,  first  to  be  issued 
by  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
oi  the  Press,  are  printed  in  full 
in  the  special  supplement  which 
is  part  of  this  edition  of  Editor 

&  PUBLISHER. 

Of  special  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  men  will  be: 

The  authors’  expressed  per¬ 
sonal  belief  that  the  private 
agencies  should  assume  “tull  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  improving  un¬ 
derstanding  among  peoples 
everywhere  to  the  extent  that 
the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  can  accomplish  this.” 
However,  they  assert,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  step  in  if  pri¬ 
vate  interests  fail. 

The  report's  rap  at  the  press 
associations  for  not  taking  up 
Mackay  Radio's  offer  of  world¬ 
wide  multiple-address  press  fa- 
cilit’es  at  one-third  of  a  cent  a 
word  and  U.P.’s  prompt  reply. 

Proposed  voluntary  merger  of 
all  U.  S.  cable  and  radio¬ 
telegraph  facilities  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  corporation  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  press  matter.  If  not 
voluntary,  then  by  government 
action. 

The  report’s  version  of  the 
AP,  U.P.  dispute  with  Assistant 


have  .specific  authority  to  han¬ 
dle  all  disputes  with  govern¬ 
ments,  with  right  of  appeal  to  a 
unit  of  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council. 

Under  the  proposed  covenant 
no  country  would  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents’  corps  or  interfere  with 
his  normal  activities  pending 
final  recommendations  in  such 
cases  by  a  unit  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  on  the  advice  of  the 
correspondents’  corps  involved. 
The  corps  would  be  kept  faith¬ 
fully  Informed  on  such  rules  of 
censorship  as  are  in  force  and 
will  adhere  strictly  to  these 
rules.  As  far  as  possible  cen¬ 
sorship  should  be  limited  to 
open  deletion  or  supression  in 
the  presence  of  the  author. 

To  make  the  proposed  cov¬ 
enant  work,  Leigh  and  White 
urge  immediate  formation  of  a 
“permanent  international  agency 
functioning  as  an  autonomous 
part  of  UN.”  They  suggest 
this  unit  should  be  in  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  co-ordinated  with 
the  Commission  on  Human 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Secretary  Benton  of  the  State 
Department. 

'1  he  attack  on  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  industries  for  be¬ 
ing  “deeply  committed  to  laissez- 
faire  competition.” 

The  suggestion  that  leaders  of 
newspapers,  motion  picture,  ra¬ 
dio,  magazine  and  book  indus¬ 
tries  get  together  with  interested 
government  officials  to  organize 
“export  federations.” 

The  outline  of  a  new  type  of 
syndicate  and  press  association. 

The  idea  that  business  in¬ 
terests  should  organize  some  de¬ 
vice  on  the  order  of  the  war¬ 
time  Advertising  Council  to 
stimulate  understanding  among 
peoples. 

The  proposed  powerful  inter¬ 
national  radio  transmitter  to  be 
set  up  and  operated  by  UN. 

The  insistence  on  the  new.s- 
man’s  “right  to  roam  the  world 
at  will.” 

The  sections  eliminated  in  the 
condensed  version  published  in 
the  supplement  largely  concern 
motion  nicture.  book  publishing, 
and  radio  broadcasting  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  previously  pub¬ 
lished  historic  facts  and  details 
of  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  cable  and  radio  corpora¬ 
tions. 


Press  Association 
Chiefs'  Comments 


Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Associated  Press: 

“I  have  not  seen  the  final  form 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  on  re¬ 
moval  of  barriers  to  interna¬ 
tional  flow  of  news,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  adopts  several  sug¬ 
gestions  that  I  have  made  on 
this  matter  since  I  first  projected 
the  discussion  three  years  ago. 
I  hope  that  nothing  has  been 
added  that  will  develop  im- 
practicalities  to  prevent  effective 
accomplishment  of  the  goal 
sought. 

“In  any  event,  discussion  and 
well-intentioned  recommenda¬ 
tions  such  as  these  undoubtedly 
are.  continue  to  provide  hope 
that  a  practical  plan  will  de¬ 
velop  even  if  it  is  not  Utopian.” 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  the 
United  Press,  said: 

“I  cannot  think  of  a  speedier 
way  for  the  press  to  get  under 
the  government’s  thumb.  .  .  . 

“The  purpose,  of  course,  is 
very  high.  .  .  .  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposed  ‘corre¬ 
spondents’  corps’  and  a  news 
'export  federation’  would  tend 
to  regiment,  control  and  devital¬ 
ize  the  press,  rather  than  make 
it  freer  and  stronger. 

“We  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  joining  a  ‘federation’  for  ex¬ 
port  of  American  news.  We  be¬ 
lieve  American  news  is  most  ef¬ 
fectively  distributed  abroad  by 
the  independent  and  comi^i- 
tive  activities  of  the  various 
American  press  associations.” 

Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager.  International  News 
Service,  commented: 

“It  naturally  will  be  worth¬ 
while  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  general  covenant.  .  .  . 

“But  aside  from  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  covenant,  it  seems  to  me  the 
specific  program  suggested  by 
the  Commission  is  not  only  im¬ 
practical,  but  may  lead  merely 
to  the  translation  of  national 
legimentation  into  international 
regimentation. 

“The  proposed  organization  of 
foreign  correspondents’  corps 

.  .  might  open  the  door  to 
various  undercover  means  of 
placing  a  new  set  of  handcuffs 
on  the  press. 

“With  so  few  foreign  countries 
accustomed  to  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  press  as  we  know 
it  in  the  United  States,  what 
guarantee  would  we  have  that 
such  a  correspondents’  corps 
might  not  come  under  the 
thumb  of  foreign  representatives 
who  could  outvote  American 
members  at  every  turn  and 
might  give  a  different  and  per¬ 
haps  dangerous  interpretation  to 
the  meaning  of  freedom  of  the 
press  as  we  understand  it?” 


E.  6c  P.  Supplement  Carries 
Condensed  Version  of  Report 
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Papers  Tightening  Up 
Again;  Ads  Dropped 


WITH  production  running;  far 

behind  demand,  newsprint 
shortages  began  to  crimp  the 
style  of  many  newspapers  this 
week  and  a  tightening  of  space 
loomed  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year. 

Most  severe  shortages  were  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  West, 
where  mills  already  had  notified 
customers  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  fill  the  orders  which 
have  been  piled  up. 

The  weather  stepped  in  and 
added  its  gloomy  touch  to  the 
picture.  Snows  and  high  winds 
reduced  the  pulp  production  this 
winter.  TOree  or  four  months  of 
mill  production  have  been  lost, 
due  to  the  weather  and  strikes 
in  the  steel  and  electric  indus¬ 
tries. 

Two-thirds  of  one  lumbering 
company’s  production  time  has 
been  lost  during  a  recent  month 
when  heavy  winds  prevented 
timber  topping.  One  camp  re¬ 
portedly  sent  out  crews  five 
times  only  to  call  them  back  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  weather. 

Sweden  Wonts  More 

Meanwhile  mills  are  eating  up 
their  supplies  of  logs  on  hand, 
and,  in  New  York,  the  Swedish 
Consul  General  told  a  business 
ifroup  diat  Sweden  will  be 
forc^  to  cut  shipments  of  wood- 
pulp  to  this  country  to  less  than 
150,000  tons  a  year  unless  the 
OPA  provides  “a  satisfactory 
price  adjustment.”  Otherwise, 
he  said,  some  800,000  tons  will 
be  diverted  to  other  countries. 
Since  V-J  Day,  he  disclosed, 
Sweden  has  sent  850,000  tons  of 
pulp  to  the  U.  S.  at  prices  lower 
than  elsewhere. 

Canadian  manufacturers  have 
notified  the  Indian  Supply  Mis- 
.sion  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
send  any  newsprint  to  India. 
During  the  war,  Canada  allo¬ 
cated  25,000  to  30,000  tons  to 
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India,  but  now,  it  was  explained, 
contract  relations  between  the 
mills  and  their  customers  are 
again  in  effect  and  demands  are 
in  excess  of  production. 

Reports  current  in  Ottawa 
that  British  newspapers  were 
pressing  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  to  increase  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  de¬ 
clared  by  R.  M.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr,  Fowler  said  it  was  quite 
clear  that  no  change  could  be 
made  in  the  shipments  this  year, 
because  under  the  arrangement.s 
made  last  autumn  every  pound 
of  newsprint  Canadian  milLs 
could  make  this  year  was  allo¬ 
cated  and  contracted  for. 


Shortage  Is  General 

Portland  newspapers  gave 
prominence  this  week  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Jack  H.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturers,  to  &e  effect  that  U.  S. 
publishers  are  facing  a  return 
to  their  wartime  slimness  as  a 
result  of  an  increasing  shortage 
of  newsprint. 

Smith,  who  is  also  president 
of  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
said  newspapers  had  returned 
to  prewar  sizes  too  suddenly  for 
the  industry  to  sustain  them. 
He  indicated  that  the  shortage  is 
general  and  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

“We  are  running  our  news¬ 
print  machines  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,"  he  said, 
“but  the  demand  for  excess  ton¬ 
nage  from  contract  customers 
has  increased  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot  supply  all  they  ask. 
so  we  are  going  to  base  our 
quota  on  deliveries  in  1945.” 

A  statement  by  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  said  the  firm  had  been  sup¬ 
plying  customers  since  Jan.  1 
with  the  same  amount  of  news¬ 
print  they  used  in  1945  and  it 
hoped  to  continue  this  system 
through  1946,  “barring  any  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances.” 

Rex  Buzan,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland 
Journal,  pointed  to  the  news¬ 
print  situation  as  barring  any 
spemal  effort  to  build  business 
during  National  Want  Ad  Week. 

“Classified  has  come  out  of 
the  war  in  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  history,”  Buzan  said. 
“A  voluntary  ad  count  in  the 
Journal  showed  173%  gain  in 
1945  over  1942.” 

Four  Arizona  newspapers  this 
week  announced  cutbacks  in 
space  for  advertising,  due  to  a 
dearth  of  newsprint.  The  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gaz¬ 
ette  said  it  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  except  vital  statistics,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  National  advertising  will 
be  largely  discontinued  and  local 
display  will  be  curtailed  to  75% 
of  last  year’s  volume. 

A  10  to  12%  saving  in  news¬ 
print  use  was  the  aim  of  new 
ad  rationing  programs  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Arizona  Star  and 
Tucson  Dailp  Citizen. 


Newsprint  in  Brazil 

Brazil  will  manufacture 
newaprint  on  a  commercial 
scale  this  year,  according  to 
the  Brazilian  Government 
Trade  Bureau  in  New  York 
City.  During  the  war,  news¬ 
print  was  made  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis. 

A  $10,090,000  mill,  the  first 
complete  newsprint  plant  in 
Brazil,  is  being  set  up  at 
Monte  Alegre  in  the  State  of 
Parana  and  will  have  a  capa¬ 
city  oi  40,000  tons  oi  paper 
and  40,000  tons  of  sulphite 
pulp  a  year,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  entire  imports  from 
Finland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
American  firms  have  provided 
the  machinery. 


Union  Dispute 
Closes  Lufkin 
Newsprint  MiD 


Souths 

Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  plant  wai2, 
down  this  week  as  som*T 
ployes  refused  to  cross  a  otZ 
line. 

Officials  of  the  mlllj  ^aid 
situation  arose  over  an  AH,*, 
mand  for  a  closed  shop  oa  ^ 
struction  of  a  $5,000,000  X 
tion  to  the  plant.  A  cmZ 
was  recently  signed  with 
&  Root  to  construct  the  addin 
E.  L.  Kurth,  president  of  s. 
mills,  said. 

“Under  that  contract,  wt  hi» 
nothing  to  say  about  whoa 
Brown  &  Foot  employ  to  boilii 
the  addition.”  Kurth  said  “Ai 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Bron  i 
Root  company  employs  unin 
as  well  as  non-union  men  av 
payes  wages  established  by  fl* 
wage  stabilization  board." 


Company  Is  Formed 
For  Southern  Mill 


TALLADEGA,  Ala. — Incorpora-  with  a  group  who  in  a  mMitu 
tion  papers  for  the  Coosa  with  the  committee  gave  ir 
River  Newsprint  Company  have  .surance  that  they  were  retd; 
been  filed  here,  and  Donald  to  finance  the  erection  and  opr 
Comer,  chairman  of  the  board,  ation  of  a  mill  under  cerliii 
has  announced  that  the  concern  conditions,  the  nature  of  vhkii 
plans  a  newsprint  mill  on  the  will  be  made  known  to  the  mon- 
site  of  the  Alabama  Ordnance  bership  as  early  as  possible. 
Works  at  Childersburg.  Hie  “The  group  of  industriiliiti 
mill  cost  exceeds  $10,000,000.  and  financiers  indicated  that  th 
Associated  with  Comer,  who  is  only  support  they  would  etpect 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Avon-  from  publishers  of  Soaflxrn 
dale  Mills,  is  a  group  of  Ala-  newspapers  would  be  a  gotm- 
bama  industralists.  The  only  tee  that  they  would  t^e  the 
newspaper  publisher  on  the  output  of  a  i00,000-ton  miH  ig 
board  is  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  a  period  of  not  less  than  fin 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Binning-  years  and  at  the  prevailing  mar 
ftam  News  and  Age-Herald  who  ket  prices  for  newsprint  llm 
is  chairman  of  the  Newsprint  was  the  condition  imder  which 
Mill  Committee,  Southern  News-  the  Southland  Paper  MiH  it 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Lufkin,  Texas,  was  erected.  The 
J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  president  of  success  of  the  Southland  Mill  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Syla-  the  five  years  in  which  it  has 
cauga,  is  president  of  the  Coosa  been  in  operation,  had  much  to 
Company  and  E.  L.  Widemire,  do  with  the  decision  of  the  gnop 
Sylacauga,  is  vicepresident.  On  to  put  their  money  in  a  mi 
the  board  of  directors  with  iBTMtmaoti  Initimtif 

Comer  and  Hanson  are  Thomas  .  ,  „  .  ..  ..uj,* 

W'.  Martin,  president  of  Ala-  ‘ 
bama  Power  Company;  Walter  ^ 

Bouldin,  Birmingh^kttomey,  newspapers,  who 

and  Mr  Brown.  the  forefront  in  tte  nuyvaw 


the  forefront  in  the  moveaint 
for  the  erection  of  newaxtat 
mills  in  the  South  and  utinint 


Guaremtee  of  Purchaser  mills  in  the  South  and  iitiWnt 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary-  Southern  pine,  that  the  new 
manager  of  SNPA,  provided  papers  do  not  want  to 
some  background  on  the  mill  neither  should  they  engage  to 
venture  in  the  following  state-  the  manufacture  of  Qcwspw 
ment:  They  have,  however,  indicsW 

“TTie  plans  of  SNPA  for  erec-  that  they  will  take  the  ouiP>| 
tion  of  another  newsprint  mill  of  the  mills  oAvned  and  operatw 
in  the  South  took  definite  shape  by  others.  They  have  also  matw 
at  a  meeting  at  Atlanta  in  Jan-  that  they  will  make  investments 

in  stock  or  bonds  to  a 


“The  decision  to  proceed  as  able  amount  and  as  a  token  d 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  their  confidence  in  the  suc<» 
erection  of  the  mill  was  made  of  any  mill  erected  and  openiefl 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  fol-  by  responsible  parties, 
lowing  the  report  of  Clarence  "Publishers  of  the  Sou™  ^ 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
Newsprint  Mills  Committee.  The  that  the  work  of  the  Nvwsp^ 
board  accepted  the  committee’s  Committee  and  others  has  w 
recommendations  and  suitable  been  in  vain.  This 
resolutions  were  adopted  au-  tracting  for  the  output  of  w 
thorizing  the  committee  to  pro-  mill  under  the  conditions  tns 
ceed  with  their  negotiations  will  be  outlined.” 
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Record  Linage  Gain 
In  February;  Up  26% 


lOTAL  newspaper  advertising 
S  for  February.  121,176.- 
>«  for  52  cities,  according  to 
^i.  Records  measurements, 
cw  at  its  highest  point  for  that 
Sith  since  1930.  The  gain  of 
IJ*  above  February,  1945,  lin- 
represents  the  greatest 
^rtilv  increase  in  the  18-year 
of  Media  Records’  charts. 
Fith  gains  ranging  from  20.9% 
j  General  linage  to  52%  in 
ftHDfial-  February  was  by  all 
the  banner  month  in  many 
E  &  P’s  records  for  the 
lal  io  years  reveal  only  one 
ggnth  approaching  it — Septem¬ 
ber,  1943.  which  showed  an  in- 
in  total  linage  of  21.3% 
jKt  September,  1942. 

On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  com- 
piriton  with  the  February  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years,  total 
laff  registered  a  28%  gain. 
Enry  classification  rose  very 
^Mantially  on  the  Index,  ex¬ 


cept  Automotive,  off  9%  and 
still  reflecting  the  sharp  war¬ 
time  drop  from  Feb.,  1941. 

While  January,  with  a  gain  of 
18.2%,  marked  the  unmistakable 
turning  point,  February  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  month  when  the 
upward  business  trend  really 
took  hold,  if  advertising  linage 
is  an  indication. 

Every  classification,  except 
one,  was  at  its  highest  February 
level  in  many  years,  going  back 
far  beyond  the  immediate  pre¬ 
war  period.  The  nearest  com¬ 
parable  February  linages  were 
made  by  Total  in  1930;  Retail. 
1929;  General.  1937;  Financial, 
1932;  Total  Display,  1931.  De¬ 
partment  Store  and  Classified 
hit  new  all-time  highs. 

The  only  laggard  was  Automo¬ 
tive.  At  2,092.233  lines,  it  was 
well  ahead  of  any  wartime  Feb¬ 
ruary  figure,  but  still  far  under 
the  prewar  years. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

( Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records 
Measurements ) 


* 

1946 

1945 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1945 

Index 

IWil  Advertising — 

February  . 

121,176,588 

95,804,478 

126.5 

128.0 

Jinuary  . 

115.745,659 

97,927,453 

118.2 

121.3 

Duplay  Only — 

February  . 

91,499,271 

73,069,841 

125.2 

125.2 

January  . 

87,097,838 

73,837,466 

118.0 

119.3 

Cludfied— 

February  . 

29,677,317 

22,734,637 

130.5 

137.8 

Jinuary  . 

28,647,821 

24.089.987 

118.9 

128.1 

HetoU- 

February  . 

66,274,134 

52,687,019 

125.8 

125.6 

Jinuary  . 

62,585,286 

52,841,088 

118.4 

116.1 

Department  Store — 
February  . 

25,905,264 

21.284.975 

121.7 

116.7 

Jinuary  . 

23.939,492 

20,994,734 

114.0 

108.3 

Gentfal— 

Flbruary  . 

21,057,139 

17,410,705 

120.9 

125.8 

Jinuary  . 

18,916,177 

17,124,452 

110.5 

125.6 

.iatomotive — 

February  . 

2,092,233 

1,606,589 

130.2 

91.0 

January  . 

2,855.275 

1,868,332 

152.8 

143.7 

fiiincial— 

February  . 

2,075,765 

1,365,528 

152.0 

155.1 

Jinuary  . 

2,741,100 

2,003,594 

136.8 

131.1 

3-Cent  Piess  Rate 
To  U.K.  Proposed 

As  part  of  a  general  cable 
rate  r^uction  proposal  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week,  the 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  that  it  con¬ 
templates  putting  into  effect 
soon  a  press  rate  of  three  cents 
a  word  between  New  York  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  'The  pres¬ 
ent  rate  is  five  cents  a  word. 

With  approval  of  the  FCC, 
the  big  carriers  would  cut  inter¬ 
national  telegraph  rates  to  30 
cents  a  word  from  all  places  in 
the  United  States  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  rate  is  higher 
than  30  cents  a  word.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  proposed  tariff 
schedule.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  pointed  out  that  rates 
currently  range  from  33  cents 
to  $1.15  per  word. 

Mining  Journal 
Shifts  to  P.  M. 

Marquette,  Mich. — The  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Mar¬ 
quette  has  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  preparatory  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
daily  except  Sunday,  starting 
Apr.  1  It  will  bring  to  a  close 
nearly  63  years  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  morning  paper. 

When  the  last  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Mining  Journal 
appears  on  Saturday,  Mar.  30, 
only  three  morning  dailies  will 
remain  in  Michigan. 

The  Mining  Journal  has  also 
put  into  effect  as  of  Mar.  1  rate 
increases  in  all  advertising 
classifications.  Advance  in  local 
and  classified  approximate  10%, 
while  national  rates  advanced 
about  12%,  according  to  J.  L. 
Slattery,  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Raises  Ad  Rate 

Chicago — Announcement  of  a 
new  advertising  rate  for  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
was  made  this  week  by  Frank 
Griswold,  advertising  director. 
The  new  rate  will  be  effective 
as  of  April  1,  1946. 


WNCIE  PAPERS  MERGED  TO  MEET  RISING  COSTS 


touNAPOLis,  Ind. — Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Indian- 
fldw  Star  and  the  Muncie  Star, 
im  announced  the  merger  of 
Ji  Muncie  Star  and  the  Muncie 
CNiing  Press. 

'fl'e  two  Muncie  papers  are 
operated  by  the  Muncie 
Maipapers.  Inc.,  of  which  Mr. 
™liam  is  president.  A  state- 
amt  issued  by  Mr.  Pulliam  said 
•y  papers  would  be  published 
*  the  same  plant  but  all 
*™ns  would  be  continued 
•rout  inodifications. 

™  majority  stock  in  the  new 
2JWny  is  owned  by  the  Star 
•^^ing  Company  and  the 
®®onty  shares  are  owned  by 
Anna  Lockwood,  widow  of 
wge  B.  Lockwood,  her  fam- 
Walter  A.  Letzler.  Gor- 
B.  Lockwood  will  serve  as 
2^1  the  three  directors.  The 
?*,<llrectors  are  Mr.  Pulliam 
“4  Nina  M.  Pulliam. 

*«.  Pulliam  purchased  the  In- 

iiiroR 


dianapolis  Star  and  the  Muncie 
Star  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
John  C.  Shaffer  in  April,  1944. 
The  merger  unites  two  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  in  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  here  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  Star 
was  founded  in  1899  by  George 
F.  McCulloch  while  the  Press 
came  into  being  in  1905  through 
a  merger  of  the  Muncie  Herald 
and  the  Muncie  Times. 

It  was  purchased  by  the  late' 
George  B.  Lockwood  in  1910 
from  John  Clarey  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  was  publisher 
until  his  death  in  1932.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  continued 
by  Mrs.  Lockwood,  Gordon  B. 
Lockwood  and  others. 

In  commenting  upon  the 
merger,  Mr.  Pulliam  said;  "The 
formation  of  Muncie  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  became  necessary  to 
meet  the  ever-rising  costs  in  the 
publishing  business.  Muncie  has 
been  one  of  the  few  cities  of  its 


size  in  the  country  to  have  two 
such  high  standard  daily  news¬ 
papers  separately  owned  and 
separately  published.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  continue  to  publish 
two  high-grade  newspapers  with 
separate  and  distinct  editorial 
departments.  From  the  editorial 
standpoint,  the  two  will  be  as 
separate  and  distinctive  as  if 
published  in  separate  plants.” 

Negotiations  for  the  merger 
were  carried  on  by  Willard  C. 
Worcester,  cissistant  to  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam,  and  Gordon  B.  Lockwood. 
Mr.  Worcester  will  be  publisher 
and  Mr.  Lockwood  will  be  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

■ 

In  Line  for  Movie  Role 

Los  Angeles — Will  Rogers,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  is  being  considered  for 
the  role  of  his  late  father  in  a 
proposed  motion  picture.  “The 
Life  of  Will  Rogers.” 
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Chicago  Times 
'45  Revenue 
Largest  Ever 

Chicago — The  1945  revenue  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  Inc.,  was  the 
largest  in  its  history,  according 
to  the  annual  report  to  share¬ 
holders  and  employes  relea.'<»‘d 
this  week. 

Total  revenue  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,639,215.18  from 
which  operating  expenses  of 
$6,137,233.23  were  deducted 
leaving  a  margin  of  $501,981.95 
Deductions  for  depreciation  and 
amortization  of  plant  equipment 
and  improvements  amounted  to 
$78,607.49.  Other  deductions  in¬ 
cluded  interest  on  debt  (les.- 
interest  earned),  $102,014.37;  for 
loss  on  capital  assets  disposed 
of  $9,221.58;  for  federal  incomt 
taxes,  $105,005.37.  This  left  a 
net  profit  of  $207,133.14, 

Higher  Operating  Expenses 

Operating  expenses  for  194.'i 
exceeded  those  of  1944  by  $630,- 
052.19,  according  to  the  report 
submitted  by  Richard  J.  Finne¬ 
gan,  Times  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  “Substantial  pay  roll  in¬ 
creases  during  the  second  hall 
of  the  year  and  the  higher  cost 
of  materials  were  the  major 
factors  in  the  increased  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,”  stated  Finnegan 

Total  “funds  provided”  during 
1945  were  $288,822.97.  They 
were  used  as  follows:  for  truck 
equipment  and  building  im¬ 
provements,  $44,773.46;  for  re¬ 
duction  of  debt,  $112,000;  for 
miscellaneous  adjustments  in  re¬ 
serves,  $8,303.88;  for  dividends 
to  shareholders,  $47,179.46;  for 
cash  put  back  into  the  business 
for  additional  working  capital. 
$76,566.17.  At  the  end  of  1945 
working  capital  was  $851,020.47. 

The  Times  circulation  l£«t 
year  was  the  highest  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Finnegan  reported 
“Consequently,  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  increased  $281,780.73,”  he 
said.  "The  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  severely  limited  advertis¬ 
ing  volume.  The  6,497,366  lines 
of  total  advertising  published 
was  264,133  lines  less  than  we 
carried  in  1944.  Since  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  rate  per  line  for 
the  advertising  published  in 
1945,  however,  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  increased  $110,493.51  over 
the  previous  year.” 

A  chart  included  in  the  re¬ 
port  reveals  that  the  Times 
dollar  for  1945  was  composed 
of  40  4/5  cents  from  advertising. 
55  cents  from  circulation  and 
the  balance  from  engraving  cuid 
miscellaneous.  A  table  shows 
the  number  of  employes  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  weekly  earnings, 
wage  adjustments  made  during 
1945  raised  the  weekly  rate  per 
employe  from  $65.07  to  $73.98 
There  were  818  full-time  posi¬ 
tions  in  1945  as  compared  with 
771  the  previous  year. 

Profits  of  the  Chicago  Times 
Syndicate  were  $9,633.75  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4,811.71  in  1944. 

At  the  annual  meeting  this 
week,  Mr.  Finnegan  was  re¬ 
elected  president;  Russ  Stewart, 
general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  J.  A.  Grififin,  Jr.,  business 
manager  and  vicepresident;  Rob¬ 
ert  Walshaw,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Gromyko  Takes  Walk 
In  Many  Languages 

By  William  Reed 


for  the  viewpoints  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  local  readers. 

From  almost  any  point  of 
view,  the  correspondents  were 
working  under  good  conditions 
for  the  dissemination  of  new-s. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  were  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  no  censorship. 
Until  Mar.  28,  when  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Council 
had  a  closed  session,  the  re¬ 
porters  were  given  every  oppor- 
_  .  tunity  possible  to  observe  and 

Reuters:  "Gromyko  walked  report  the  proceedings, 
out  of  the  Security  Council  to-  Although  only  228  of  the  more 
day — defeated  in  his  demand  to  than  700  accredited  correspond- 
postpone  the  Iranian  debate  un-  ents  were  permitted  in  the 
til  April  10.”  cramped  council  chamber,  those 

Toss  News  Agency  (Russia):  who  were  not  given  seats  there 
“Gromyko  left  the  meeting  of  could  hear  and  see  the  meeting 
the  Security  Council  at  2230  in  an  adjoining  conference  room 
GMT  after  the  Council  defeated  or  in  the  press  lounge  through 
Gromyko’s  proposal  for  post-  10  television  receivers  installed 
ponement  of  the  discussion  of  for  that  purpose  by  RCA. 
the  Iranian  question  and  after  Facilities  for  news  transmis- 
the  trend  of  the  Council’s  dls-  sion  were  generally  conceded  to 
cussion  indicated  that  the  ma-  be  adequate,  too.  RCA.  Press 
jority  would  support  Egyptian  Wireless,  All-Amerlcan-Commer- 
Delegate  Mahmoud  Hassan  cial-Mackay  and  Western  Union 
Pa'ha’s  motion  to  hear  Iranian  had  special  booths  on  the  floor 
Ambassador  Hussein  Ala.”  of  the  working  press  room. 

Central  News  Agency  of  China:  Press  Wireless’  radiophoto  fa- 

“The  UNO  Security  Council  cllltles  were  utilized  effectively 
faced  the  gravest  crisis  In  its  by  Sammy  Shulman,  INP  pho- 
brief  history  today  when  Rus-  tographer,  who  took  a  picture 
sia’s  delegate,  Andrei  Gromyko,  on  the  first  day  of  the  confer- 
left  the  council  chamber  ,  .  .”  ence  shortly  before  3  p.m.  The 
Agence  France  Presse:  “The  print  was  ready  at  3:17  p.m. 
Soviet  delegation  left  the  meet-  and  at  3:28  radiophoto  trans- 
Ing  of  the  Security  Council.  This  mission  had  begun, 
is  the  essential  of  this  dramatic  Nine  major  news  picture 


BACK  TO  WOK 

On  the  day  the  strike  ended  a|i 
principal  plant  in  Scheaatlite 
N.  Y„  the  American  Loceai3| 
Co.  ran  this  lull-page  ad  la  ti 
Gazette  and  Union-Sta; 


Mollie  Slott  for  years  » 
sistant  manager  of  the  Chis> 
ago  Tribune-New  York  No«| 
Syndicate,  was  this  wmI 
named  manager,  accordfaif  Is 
announcement  by  Riekai 
Clark,  managing  edila  si 
the  New  York  Daily  Mom 
She  succeeds  Arthur  W.  Ooa 
lord,  who  died  recently  it 
Chicago.  Storting  as  seae 
tary,  she  hos  been  32  yeoa 
with  the  syndicate. 


walked 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

March  31-April  2 — Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Bureau.  New 
York  State  Dailies,  meeting. 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

.April  1-2 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

April  1-2 — Canadian  Press, 
Board  of  Directors  meeting. 
Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

April  3 — The  Canadian 
Press,  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing.  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 

April  5-6 — Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

.April  10-11 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  annual  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

April  15 — Associated  Press, 
Utan-Idaho  division,  manag¬ 
ing  editors  get-together.  Hotel 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 


General  view  of  UN  press  room  in  the  former  gymnasium  at  Hunter  College. 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  fM>  M 


FRANCE  PRESSE — Louis  Foy  (at  typowritsr).  Ison  LaGraags  (right) 
and  Daisy  Bound  cover  Security  (^uncil  ior  French  newspapers. 


TtSS— lean  Montgomery  and  Boris  Krylov  (seated)  with  Horry 
looking  over  their  shoulders  compile  story  for  Russia. 


SWSMEN  BUT  NO  NEWSPAPERS — This  week  there  wasn't  a  place 
^  could  buy  a  newspaper  at  the  Hunter  College  headquarters  ol 
it  United  Nations  Security  CounciL  Newsmen  had  to  send  couriers 
to  shops  three  and  four  blocks  owcry. 


CHINA  NEWS— loe  K.  Chen  and 
Y.  K.  Chu  observe  for  Central 
News  Agency. 


INS — ^Inez  Robb 


does  a  little  |f 
ghosting  for  Bob  Considine,.  who 

is  knocking  out  a  special  dispatch  REUTERS — Stanley  Bnrch  has  a 
for  Internotonol  News  Service  line  to  London  and  William 
clients.  Pfeifer  stands  by. 


UKCIATED  PRESS — Glenn  Babb,  left,  gives  special  assignments 
to  Tom  Hagenbuch.  center,  and  John  Hightower. 


*30' — Gentlemen  of  the  press  from  oil  corners  of  the  globe 
Mamuae  at  the  Hunter  College  bar  and  exchange  notes. 

A  PUBLISH  m  fM>  March  30.  194« 


UNITED  PRESS — Sondor  Klein.  B.  H.  Shaeldord  and  Phil  Newsom 
work  together  on  a  lead  after  attending  hot  Iran-Soviet  session. 


:  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Milwaukee  Analysis 
Nears  Vi-Century  Mark 


NEW  CHEVROLET  AD  CHIEF  NAMED 

Newly-appointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Chevrolet  Meter  Dfe. 
sion.  General  Motors  Corp..  Charles  I.  French,  left,  is  congrotaliw 
by  T.  H.  Keating,  general  sales  manager.  H.  G.  Little,  execilm 
vicepresident  of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  is  at  right 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

( Thit  article  it  one  of  a  aeries 
on  research  by  newspapers.) 
ANNUALLY  since  1922,  the  Affl- 

waukee  Journal  has  compiled 
a  Consumer  Analysis.  The  old¬ 
est  continuing  study  in  exist¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine,  this  “Con¬ 
sumer  Buying  Habits’’  type  of 
survey,  as  carried  out  by  the 
Journal,  has  won  wide  accept¬ 
ance  among  users  of  newspaper 
research  data. 

The  Harvard  study  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  issued  last  week  (E  &  P, 
March  23,  p.  7).  found  that  with 
advertisers  such  studies  ranked 
second  among  a  long  list  of 
“most  useful”  newspaper  re¬ 
search.  First  was  Circulation 
studies.  With  agencies,  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habit  research 
was  third,  outranked  by  home 
inventory  or  pantry  shelf  sur¬ 
veys  and  comparative  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  studies. 

Ranked  First 

A  joint  committee  represent¬ 
ing  advertisers,  agencies  and 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  has  rated  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  study  first,  on  the  basis 
of  a  preliminary  survey.  (E  & 
P,  March  16,  p.  16). 

While  methods  and  subjects 
▼ary  slightly  from  year  to  year, 
the  Journal's  study  has  become 
more  or  less  standardized. 

Each  issue  of  the  Anal3^8, 
published  in  April,  is  complete 
in  itself  and  covers  a  produc¬ 
tion  period  from  September  of 
the  previous  year,  when  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  sent  out. 

About  20,000  copies  of  each 
year’s  questionnaire  are  sent  to 
housewives.  Some  7,000  of 
them  are  finally  tabulated, 
diosen  to  represent  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  families  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area. 

The  Journal  emphasizes  that 
although  questionnaires  are 
sent  by  mail,  the  study  is  not  a 


Ad  Volume  Up  5% 

Totol  volume  of  odvariising 
in  the  U.  S.  for  1945  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,386,000,000  in  on 
article  in  Printers*  Ink  re¬ 
cently  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  McConn-Er- 
ickson  advertising  agency.  The 
figure  represents  a  gain  over 
1944  of  about  5%. 

Among  the  media,  newspa¬ 
pers.  with  a  volume  of  $660,000- 
000.  goined  2.3%  over  1944  and 
had  28%  of  total  1945  volume. 
Radio  remained  static  at  $400,- 
ttNLOOa  or  17%  of  the  1945  totaL 
Magazine  volume  was  $330,- 
000.000  a  10%  gain  over  1944. 


mail  survey.  Completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  must  be  returned  to 
the  Journal  by  the  housewives 
in  person.  ’They  are  rewarded 
with  shopping  bags  filled  with 
packages  of  food  products. 

For  mailing  purposes,  names 
are  picked  at  random  from  city 
and  suburban  directories. 
Phone  directories  are  not  used. 
In  this  respect,  the  Journal  is 
more  fortunate  than  other  news¬ 
papers  that  might  attempt  such 
surveys,  since  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs  issue  new  directories  every 
two  years. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaires, 
checked  with  the  housewives  at 
the  Journal  office,  are  then  an¬ 
alyzed  and  tabulated  and  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  families  in  Greater  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Consumer  data  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  record  of  store 
distribution  of  individual  brands 
of  products.  Journal  staff  mem¬ 
bers  personally  check  merchan¬ 
dise  in  300  representative  groc¬ 
ery  stores  and  100  drug  stores. 

Covering  a  wide  range  of 
products  and  buying  habits  and 
requiring  seven  or  eight  months’ 
work  each  year,  the  Journal’s 
undertaking  has  cost  between 
$8,000  and  $13,000  in  recent 
years  for  production  and  tabula¬ 
tion  alone. 

Each  year  all  questions  to  be 
asked  are  carefully  considered. 
Some  old  ones  are  discarded, 
many  are  repeated,  always 
some  new  ones  are  added. 

Questions  cover  an  amazingly 
wide  range  of  buying  habits, 
ranging  from  “Do  you  buy 
square  shaped  crackers?”  to 
“Does  the  outside  of  yoiu:  house 
need  painting  now?” 

Eight  Sections  in  Book 

Final  compilations  are  set  up 
in  eight  sections:  Foods,  Soaps, 
Drugs.  Beverages,  Appliances, 
Automotive,  Homes  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  and  General  Habits. 

Among  the  advertisers’  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  Journal  analysis 
considers  are:  Where  does  Mil¬ 
waukee  buy  its  products  and 
services?  What  brands  does  it 
buy?  How  does  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion  of  brands  compare  with 
consumer  preferences?  What 
are  the  figures  on  automobile 
and  home  ownership?  What  are 
the  travel,  vacation  and  working 
habits  of  the  people? 

This  year  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Omaha  World-Herald 
■  and  Seattle  Times  will  issue 
Consumer  Analyses  similar  to 
the  Journal’s. 

NAEA  to  Meet  in  June 

The  summer  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City,  June  10-11-12,  Robert 
K.  Drew,  NAEA  president  and 
advertising  manager,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  announced. 


Linage  Leaders 
In  War  Bond  Ad 
Are  Announced 

Washington — The  10  newspa¬ 
pers  that  led  in  War  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  sponsored  and 
donated,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Elihu  E.  Harris,  chief 
of  the  advertising  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Treasury  Department.  They 
are: 

1.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 

Free  Press. 

2.  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Ar¬ 

gus. 

3.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

4.  Coos  Bay  Times  of  Marsh¬ 

field-North  Bend.  Ore. 

5.  Beloit  (Wise.)  News. 

6.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

7.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

8.  Portsmouth  ( O. )  Times. 

9.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

10.  New  York  World-Telegram. 

The  standing  was  reckoned  on 
the  fiat  total  of  lines  and  did  not 
take  into  account  the  circulation 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  Harris  ex¬ 
plained.  adding  that  this  made 
the  performance  of  the  small 


Agreement  on  Bacardi 

IT’S  AN  international  theme 

Bacardi  Imports,  Inc.,  is  em¬ 
ploying  in  its  new  campaign 
for  Bacardi  Rum  which  will 
break  the  first  week  in  April. 
In  each  ad  a  representative  of 
a  different  countp'  holds  sway — 
such  as  the  Russian  attache  who 
says  touche — and  all  ads  carry 
the  caption,  “All  nations  agree 
— Bacardi.” 

The  series  of  150  liners  will 
appear  in  21  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Inser¬ 
tions  will  be  weekly.  The  agency 
in  charge  is  the  newly  formed 
Ridgway,  Ferry  &  Yocum,  Inc., 
New  York. 


city  dailies  all  the  more  remaik- 
able  and  commendable.  Oiii* 
three  cities  of  more  than  lOOlB 
are  represented  in  the  first  1(L 
The  two  newspapers  rankkf 
first  and  second,  the  Chattanoap 
News-Free  Press  and  the  Mm 
Vernon  Argus,  each  led  the  nr 
tion  twice  in  War  Loan  li^ 
Carrying  on  the  promofioBd 
Savings  Bonds  sales  in  place  d 
the  War  Finance  Division,  & 
USSBD  of  the  Treasury  rec^ 
circularized  newspapers,  offer 
ing  savings  bond  ad  mat^  spsr 
sorable,  in  full  page,  1,0()0  Um 
and  400  line  sizes.  More  than 
1,000  publishers  have  repliei 
“Savings  bonds  sales  iho 
have  been  holding  up  bette 
than  the  most  optimism  foe- 
casts,”  Mr.  Harris  declaiei 
"Without  wartime  pressure, bori 
sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  IMI 
will  certainly  pass  $2,100,000111 
or  75%  of  the  $2,811,300,000  sold 
in  the  first  quarter  of  IMl 
when  both  Germany  and  Japin 
were  still  undefeated  and  vst 
spirit  ran  high.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  have  found,  hai 
two  results  for  the  public  good: 
it  powerfully  helps  to  sell  sar 
ings  bonds  and  it  helps  keci) 
redemptions  down.” 


UNO  Welcome 

ALTHOUGH  for  the  most  part 
the  arrival  of  the  UN  in  New 
York  City  this  week  caused  little 
advertising  excitement,  tw  ^ 
tailers  took  full-page  copy  in  the 
tabloid  dailies  to  extend  thai 
welcome.  The  retailers 
Sachs  Quality  and 
The  latter’s  ad  described  W 
Bronx,  “Capital  of  the  World. 

Ads  in  Two  Cities 

TO  PUBLICIZE  its  newly^nw; 

gurated  “hourly-on-the4»o«' 
Mainliner  service  betwynjff 
Francisco  and  Los  Anfsw 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


EDITOR  D  PUiLISHlR  Ibr  MoM  It. 


C^umpaig^nd  and  ^^^ccounb 

By  Betty  Feezel  — 
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THE  CARTOONISTS.  .  .  UNITED  THEY  STAND  ON  OUTSTANDING  TOPIC 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Jack  Lamliert.  Chicaoo  Sun 


UN  DOORSTEP 

Bnice  Ruisell.  Los  Angeles  Times 


WELCOME  TO  NEW  YORK 

Dorman  H.  Smith.  NEA  Service 


''y 

Big  Convention  Week 
On  Calendar  Again 


THK  Newspaper  industry’s  Big 
Convention  Week  is  coming 
jp  in  April. 

Last  year  it  was  skipped  be- 
ause  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
3B  travel. 

This  year  it  will  be  an  oppor- 
mity  for  all  those  publishers 
and  editors  who  can  get  hotel 
Mommodations  to  pick  up  the 
lew  and  unfinished  business 
iiaee  1944. 

'fte  war  is  over,  and  travel 
hdlities  are  fairly  ample  to 
inlle  the  usual  large  attend- 
mee  at  the  various  meetings, 
W  it’s  a  problem  where  to 
lia(  the  hat  and  park  the  shoes. 

ASNE  Comes  First 
First  order  of  business  will  be 
:he  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
an  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
Wi  from  April  18  through  April 
9  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Wash- 
aflon.  Major  item  on  the  pro- 
?nm  wiU  be  world  freedom  of 
alormation,  and  President  John 
S.  Knight  has  received  word 
the  Russian  government 
■Jut  three  Russian  editors  wilt 
ittnd. 

'Told  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
station  this  week,  Mr.  Knight 
^  “We  hope  this  can  be  the 
"pnning  of  a  program  for  the 
exchange  of  views  and 
JJ^alities  with  the  goal  of 
wieTing  better  understanding 
s  we  learn  to  know  each  other 
»tter.” 

frwin  p.  Canham.  editor  of 

*  Chpation  Science  Monitor, 

the  program  for  the 
meeting. 

fte  scene  will  shift  from 
•■nington  to  New  York  on 
•JW  22  for  the  annual  mem- 
meeting  of  the  Associ- 
Press.  Notice  for  the  meet- 
2J*nt  out  by  Secretary  Lloyd 
®Won  list  three  specific  items 
^  Diuiness:  1,  election  of  six 
2.  act  on  applications 

•  membership:  3,  consider  cer- 
^  classes  of  users  of  news  for 

associate  membership. 


Terms  of  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  will  expire:  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune: 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Plain  Dealer;  E.  K.  Gaylord. 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla. )  Okla¬ 
homan;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times;  James  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
Age-Herald;  and  O.  S.  Warden. 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

All  six  have  been  nominated 
for  re-election,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  nominees:  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  John  S.  Knight, 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press; 
Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  J.  Noel 
Macy,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman;  Mark  Ethridge, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Lincoln  O’Brien.  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.  H. )  Daily  Eagle. 

Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Warden 
are  contestants  for  the  director¬ 
ship  representing  cities  of  less 
than  50.000  population. 

Colonel  Macy,  now  in  service 
of  the  State  Department,  filed  a 
letter  of  withdrawal  this  week 
with  Henry  Walser,  Hazelton 
( Pa. )  Staridard-Sentinel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee. 

Vote  on  Radio  Eligibility 

The  AP  members  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  owners  of  radio  stations  be 
held  eligible  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership.  A  second  class  for 
which  eligibility  will  be  asked 
including  persons,  firms  and  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  and  which  now 
have  or  may  hereafter  have 
news  exchange  arrangements 
with  the  AP.  (Time  magazine, 
for  example). 

Prior  to  the  membership  meet¬ 
ing.  the  AP  Board  of  Directors 
will  have  a  session  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  when  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  overseas  newcasting  pro¬ 


gram  will  be  discussed.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Benton  last  February  when  the 
AP  directors  voted  to  withdraw 
the  news  service  from  State 
Department  use. 

Sessions  of  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
will  open  on  Tuesday,  April  23, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
The  first  day  will  be  given  over, 
as  usual,  to  the  Small  Dailies 
Division,  which  in  recent  years 
has  become  the  major  portion  of 
ANPA  membership. 

A  recent  analvsis  showed  that 
dailies  under  50.000  circulation 
now  account  for  73%  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  753  with  44,358,571  cir¬ 
culation.  comprising  89%  of  the 
total  daily  new’spaper  circulation 
of  the  Untied  States  and  iiO*^! 
of  Canada’s  total. 

The  first  general  session  of 
publishers  will  be  called  to 
order  by  President  W.  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  April  24,  with  the  after¬ 
noon  given  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Another  gen¬ 
eral  session  will  take  place 
Thursday,  April  25,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  will  wind  up  with  the 
gala  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

Eisenhower  to  Be  Guest 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  chief  of  staff, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  din¬ 
ner,  for  which  1,700  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  made. 

Two  other  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  leading  scientist 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
research:  and  Frederick  E. 

Crawford,  president  of  Thomp¬ 
son  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

David  W.  Howe,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press 
and  first  vicepresident  of  ANPA, 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  16th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  will  take  place 
concurrently  with  the  ANPA 
sessions  at  the  Waldorf. 


Macy  Declines 
Nomination 
For  AP  Board 

Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  president 
of  Westchester  ( N.  Y. )  News¬ 
papers,  has  declined  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  election  as  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

His  letter  to  Henry  Walser, 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Senti¬ 
nel,  chairman  of  the  AP  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  said: 

“I  was  of  course  surprised 
as  well  as  pleased  to  find  tnat 
your  committee  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  nominate  me  for  one  of 
the  positions  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
accept  the  nomination,  and  am 
writing  you  at  this  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  position  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  withdrawing  my  name  so 
late  as  to  deny  your  committee 
or  the  membership  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  replace  me  in  the  list 
of  nominations  if  they  desire. 

State  Dept.  Lioiaon 

"At  the  present  time  I  am 
working  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  one  of  my  duties  is 
that  of  liaison  between  the  De¬ 
partment  and  the  wire  services. 
The  relationship  between  these 
agencies  of  the  Department  is 
frequently  of  a  confidential  na¬ 
ture  and  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  three  services  is,  of 
course,  keen. 

“I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  I  can  properly  fulfill  my 
obligations  as  a  public  servant 
in  handling  the  relations  with 
these  agencies  if  I  am  any  more 
intimately  connected  with  one 
than  the  other. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
with  propriety  even  allow  my 
name  to  remain  on  the  list  since 
it  is  equally  important  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  special  re¬ 
lationship  with  one  of  three 
competing  associates. 

“For  these  reasons  I  must  re¬ 
spectfully  request  that  my  name 
be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
nominations  for  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Apr.  22.  1946.” 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 

It  Will  Pay  to  Have 
Classified  Manager 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

NEITHER  FISH  NOR  FOWL  ,  .  . 

seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  a 
large  number  of  publishers, 
especially  on  smaller  papers, 
when  they  look  upon  their 
Classified  Advertising!  Classi¬ 
fied,  probably  more  than  local, 
has  b^n  permitted  to  grow,  as 
was  editorially  expressed,  .  .  . 
“like  Topsy!’’  (E  4  P.  Feb.  23 i, 
commenting  on  locals’  showing 
in  the  cost-revenue  analysis  of 
a  50,000  circulation  paper.  On 
this  particular  paper,  classified 
accounted  for  18.6%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  but  at  a  sales 
cost  of  15.2% — local  61.2%  of 
advertising  at  a  sales  cost  of 
only  7.5% !  Classified  ...  Is  local 
advertising  .  .  .  and  with  the 
coming  days,  being  affected  less 
by  competitive  media  .  .  .  now 
seems  a  good  time  to  look  at  it 
from  a  local  advertising  produc¬ 
ing  standpoint! 

•  *  • 

WHOSE  BABY?  .  .  .  From  a 
study  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  large  number  have 
not  made  up  their  minds!  Tak¬ 
ing  the  daily  newspapers  listed 
...  of  those  giving  any  person¬ 
nel  at  all  In  advertising  .  .  .  371 
designate  no  classified  managers! 
Granted  that  some  may  be  too 
small  (as  they  think)  to  have  a 
regular  manager — fact  remains 
a  random  study  shows  one  of 
28  and  another  of  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  with  no  managers,  or 
at  least  none  listed.  There  are 
207  of  those  listing  personnel 
having  their  classified  handled 
with  every  kind  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  from  the  girl  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  an  “advertising  direc¬ 
tor-national  manager-local  man¬ 
ager  and  classified  manager’’com- 
bmation,  even  on  papers  of  16 
and  40,000  circulations!  Granted 
again,  that  during  the  war  many 
had  to  combine  in  many  ways  .  .  . 
the  fact  remains  it's  time  to  un¬ 
scramble  these  combinations  .  .  . 
put  classified  on  its  own  feet! 
Taking  at  random  10  scattered 
states  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


Ads  Locate  Homes 

la  a  move  to  increase  the 
avaffability  of  building  mater¬ 
ials  for  homes  and  industrial 
institutional  and  commercial 
structures.  Ceco  Steel  Products 
corporation  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  its  general  offices  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago.  One  of 
the  big  problems  was  to  find 
housing  for  office  workers.  This 
was  accomplished  through 
classified  advertising  columns 
as  well  os  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  among  the  firm's  Chi¬ 
cago  area  employes. 


try  ...  of  various  sizes  .  .  .  there 
were  512  papers  listing  person¬ 
nel — only  331  listed  classified 
managers  with  55  listing  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  positions! 

•  •  • 

ONE  SECTION  SEES  .  .  .  what 
this  condition  is  leading  to  in 
the  matter  of  revenue!  At  a 
meeting  last  month  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Classified  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Atlanta,  President 
Wayne  Moores,  CAM,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  painted  the 
picture  in  the  SNPA  Bulletin. 

In  a  survey  of  all  dailies  in 
their  territory  (10  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  south  of  the 
Ohio  rivers) — it  was  found  45% 
did  not  have  classified  managers! 
In  this  section  the  average 
yearly  per  capita  classified  lin¬ 
age  was  13.7  lines  (dividing 
population  of  city  by  linage  for 
year).  Similar  survey  of  all 
dallies  in  cities  up  to  350,000 
population  in  northern  states 
(excluding  New  England) — 
found  average  yearly  per  capita 
was  16.6  lines  ...  21%  higher! 
In  cities  under  25,000  popula¬ 
tion  the  lead  of  the  north  was 
29%  ...  in  25  to  50,000,  27% 
...  50  to  100,000.  7%  ...  WO 
to  350,000,  6%.  Said  the  Bulletin 
. . .  obviously  something  is  wrong 
with  the  Southeast! 

•  •  • 

WHAT  TO  DO  ...  If  publishers 
wish  to  get  the  revenue  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  classified  bush  .  .  . 
ready  to  be  shaken  off  into  the 
cash  hopper  .  .  .  it’s  time  they 
were  placing  their  classified  into 
one  pair  of  hands  exclusively! 
This  same  survey  found  in 
Southeastern  cities  under  25,000 
population,  the  average  yearly 
per  capita  linage  for  papers 
without  classified  managers  was 
15.3  lines  .  .  .  for  those  with, 
19.6  lines — or  28%  more!  This 
percentage  would  be  greater  no 
doubt  if  facts  were  known  for 
many  socalled  “managers”  are 
nothing  but  telephone  .  .  .  coun¬ 
ter  ..  .  typing  .  .  .  bookkeeping 
positions! 

«  •  • 

WHERE  TO  GET  .  .  .  classified 
managers  for  these  papers 
that  have  never  had  one  ...  or 
have  one  in  name  within  some 
other  position?  What  about 
those  women  who  have  been 
filling  in  as  local  solicitors  and 
other  positions  during  the  war? 
Don’t  let  them  get  away! 

0  0  0 

BUT  EASTER  AGAIN  ...  and 
three  weeks  to  get  all  the 
copy  you  can!  “WURZBURG’S” 
(Cirand  Rapids) — last  year  held 
their  big  ammunition  until  this 
time.  Taking  various  items  for 
the  Easter  Parade  such  as 
“Orchids  To  ’The  Girl — In  The 
Easter  Garden  Hat!”,  really  tied 
in  with  the  orchid  motif.  They 
chose  a  time  unknown  to  sales 
people  or  customers — presented 
a  real  orchid,  to  a  shopper  pur- 


Miami  Cconpaign 

Miami  Flo. — This  city  has 
laid  plans  to  spsnd  $150,000 
for  advortising  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  Oct.  31.  The 
Miami  Beach  City  Council 
unanimously  approved  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  divide  the 
money  among  the  convention 
bureou,  city  news  bureau. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
moil  inquiries.  Summer  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing.  local  spring  advertising, 
miscellaneous  expenditures 
and  fall  advertising. 

chasing  an  article  advertised 
that  day!  This  plan,  carried  out 
for  the  week  before  Easter, 
created  lots  of  good  will! 

0  m  *0 

TOYS  TOO  .  .  .  are  now  hot 
items  for  Easter  time!  Price 
controls  on  all  games  and  many 
toys  now  suspended.  Exemp¬ 
tions  apply  to  all  types  except 
“wheel  goods”  such  as  wagons 
longer  than  18  inches  .  .  ,  tri¬ 
cycles  .  .  .  automobiles— only 
toys  which  children  ride. 

0  0  0 

THE  PARADE  .  .  .  this  year 
should  see  more  women’s 
suits!  A  survey  of  WACS — 
WAVES— SPARS— etc.  getting 
out  of  service  found  that  91% 
intended  to  purchase  at  least  one 
suit.  First  choice  was  for  tailored 
in  neutral  colors!  And  remem¬ 
ber — nearly  every  one  of  your 
men’s  stores  is  after  this  women’s 
“tailored  like  a  man’s”  business! 

0  0  0 

DON’T  .  .  .  “Kiss  the  Boys  Good¬ 
bye”  for  Easter  business! 
“Boy’s  Outfitter”  reports  that 
the  six  weeks  prior  to  Easter 
accounts  for  at  least  30%  of  the 
departments’  annual  hat  volume! 
Don’t  think  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment  in  your  men’s  stores 
doesn’t  need  to  advertise.  For 
the  first  time  since  1940  ,  .  .  sales 
in  boys’  departments  are  run¬ 
ning  behind  over-all  sales  in¬ 
creases  in  department  stores!  In 
December  department  store  sales 
gained  17% — boys’  departments 
8%.  In  January  the  gain  was 
11%  to  9%  .  .  .  and  don’t  think 
your  men’s  store  doesn’t  know  it! 

■ 

Oregon  Club  Sponsors 
Advertising  Job  Clinic 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Advertising  Club  is  offering  a 
“Man  Marketing  Clinic”  free  to 
the  public,  one  evening  a  week, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  C. 
Lewis,  member  of  the  club. 
Publicity  for  the  clinic  appears 
in  the  Journal  and  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  attendance  runs  from  30 
to  40  at  each  session,  with  a  few 
repeaters. 

The  clinic,  one  of  22  in  the 
country  founded  on  the  Sidney 
Edlund  book,  “Pick  Your  Job 
and  Land  it,”  analyzes  “cases” 
submitted  in  letter  form,  allow¬ 
ing  the  writers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous  so  the  problems  may  be 
discussed  in  the  open  forum 
without  causing  embarrassment. 
Topical  outlines  of  the  Edlund 
book  are  used. 

lOITOR  A  FI 


A.  C.  &  Y.  Rood 
Runs  HometoRD 
Institutional  Ai 


■•Subjecl  ot 
munity  interest”  make  jubt« 
matter  for  a  series  of  inX 
tlonal  advertisements  whiSi 
Akron’  Canton  &  Younptor 
Railroad  is  currently 
in  its  “hometown” 


The  public  relations  campsiu 
which  was  begun  in  Jsn3 
consists  of  editorial  •  trne  ,1 
dealing  with  such  topics 
labor  -  management  relstWl 
“the  postwar  future  which  it 
now,  ’  and  reconversion  pfch 
lems.  I 

Reason  for  the  campaisn  » 
given  by  Railroad  Presido. 
H.  B.  Stewart.  Jr.,  in  a 
in  each  insertion  as:  “TheTc 
&  Y.  is  a  home-owned  railroat  1 
We  ( our  employees  and  shin- 
holders  fare  only  as  Akron  in¬ 
dustries  produce:  for  our  holi¬ 
ness  is  to  transport  the  prodocts 
of  Akron  to  the  markets  o(  tht 
world.  Equally  dependent  upon  I 
a  foundation  of  production  an 
all  of  the  individual  citiaw 
and  business  enterprises  of  Ak¬ 
ron.  ’That  is  why  we  are  unde¬ 
taking  this  series  of  mesafe 
to  the  community  on  subJWf 
of  mutual  interest.” 

Opposite  Edit  Pagt 
He  further  explained  to  Edroi 
&  Publisher:  “The  theme  and 
public  relations  complexion  of 
our  campaign  was  prompted  bj 
the  universal  desire  for  peice 
ful  progress  and  living  ato 
years  of  industrial  strife  it 
home  and  a  global  war.  It 
sought  to  stress  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  American  way  of 
life  along  with  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  all  groups  in  this  typical 
American  community.  B^ust 
of  the  nature  of  our  busines! 
and  our  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity  we  felt  we  could  logicil; 
ly  undertake  such  a  program’' 
The  campaign  include!  ei^l 
three-quarter  page  inserUooior 
larger  running  every  other  Sat¬ 
urday  opposite  the  edltnnal 
page  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Jtsr 
nol.  TTie  ads  are  not  the 
of  an  agency  but  are  prepared 
locally. 

“Literally  hundreds”  of  en¬ 
couraging  letters  have  b«n  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Stewart  reported. 

Parley  Postponed 

’The  Fourth  Pemomerieem 
Press  Congress  of  the  latei- 
Americon  Press  Aseoaafioa 
scheduled  to  be  held  IuIt  1'^ 
in  Bogota,  Colombia  hoi  bees 
postponed  until  Nov.  25.  WN, 
according  to  word  received 
this  week  from  that  city.  Tbe 
Colombian  organising  com¬ 
mittee  took  this  action  to  per¬ 
mit  greater  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  which  will  now  come 
)ust  prior  to  the  Inler-Ameriem 
Conference  of  Foreign  Jfinie- 
ters  in  Bogota  in  December. 
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If  you  are  studying  ways  to  serve  the  better-able-to-buy  markets,  consider  the 
advantages  offered  hy  the  compact,  closely-knit  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market  Here  are 
Ohio’s  largest  and  second-largest  retail  areas,  all  tied  together  in  one  easy-to-reach 


From  Cleveland  radiates  the  entire  sales  and  distribution  system  of  the  26  adjacent 
counties.  Together  they  comprise  an  urban  market  of  143*  cities  and  towns,  ranging 
in  population  from  1,000  up  to  a  million.  The  people  in  this  2-in-l  market  have 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  savings  deposits,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  in  "E”  bonds,  according  to  latest  available  reports.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  to  its  credit  more  than  100  years  of  intimate  identification  with  the 
aims,  interests  and  growth  of  every  community  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  It 
is  the  one  newspaper  that  reaches  all  of  them  with  an  intensive  and  extensive 
coverage  of  the  people  who  count — and  buy. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstozvn  not  included. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

IIITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  March  30.  1946 


Cameramen 
Treated  Roughly 
On  Spy  Story 


Ottawa— Getting  pictures  of 
the  principals  arrested  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Russian  es¬ 
pionage  probe  here  has  proven 
tough  for  cameramen. 

The  attitude  of  police,  both 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  and 
city,  has  proven  irksome  and 
incomprehensible  even  to  home 
grown  photogs  who  have  been 
steeled,  after  .several  cases  of 
manhandling,  to  expect  the 
worst  from  the  Red  Coats. 

Prisoners  are  transported 
from  the  old  county  jail  by 
covered  van  and  are  unloaded 
inside  the  garage  of  the  city  po¬ 
lice  court.  Cameramen  are  not 
permitted  to  take  pictures  in 
court  so  that  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  have  of  getting  shots 
is  during  the  short  walk  along 
narrow  corridors  from  the 
garage  to  the  courtroom. 

As  a  direct  result  of  unpleas¬ 
ant  incidents,  the  RCMP  has  is¬ 
sued  arm  bands  to  be  worn  by 
bona-fide  press  and  newsreel 
employes. 

The  decision  to  issue  the  arm 
bands  was  reached  at  a  recent 
meeting  attended  by  New  York 
Times’  Percy  Philip,  president 
of  the  press  gallery,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  Film 
Board  appearing  on  behalf  of 
photographers,  and  officials  of 
the  RCMP.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  agreed  that  much  of  the 
trouble  had  been  due  to  num¬ 
erous  unauthorized  photogra¬ 
phers  appearing  at  important 
functions,  blocking  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  organization  and  co¬ 
operation. 

Bill  Newton,  Evening  Citizen 
photographer,  made  capital  out 
of  a  tough  break  when  he  had 
his  film  pack  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  spy  suspects  seized 
by  police.  He  wrote  a  story  of 
his  tangle  with  the  law  on  which 
City  Editor  Win  Mills  gave  him 
a  front  page  by-line. 

In  Bill’s  own  words.  “It  was 
either  go  to  .iail  or  give  up  my 
films.  I’m  still  out,  so  you  can 
guess  that  I  handed  over  my 
platbs.  The  police,  getting 
tougher  than  ever  over  these 
atomic  spy  suspects  really  rode 
hard  on  the  photographers.’’ 


OPENING  FOR 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Thii  ii  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  young  advertising  salesnun  to  work 
on  a  large  eastern  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 


He  must  know  the  techniques  of  sell¬ 
ing  space,  and  believe  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 


If  you  think  you  can  qualify  for  this 
position,  and  you  would  like  to  work 
for  this  nationally  known  newspaper 
•  .  .  send  your  qualifications  and 
photograph  to  Box  4170.  Epiroa  & 
Pl'BLISREa. 


On  Safety  Group 

Woshington  — ^Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erta.  oditer  oi  the  Konaaa 
City  Star,  haa  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
motor  vehicle  adminiatrotion 
for  the  Preaident’a  Highway 
Safety  Conference  which  meeta 
here  May  8.  Other  committee 
chairmen  include:  George 
Gollup.  committee  on  accident 
records;  W.  E.  Scripps,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  the  Detroit  News,  com¬ 
mittee  on  public  information. 


Order  Holds  Up 
Newspapers' 
Plant  Expansion 


Overseas  Paper  Stops 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Overseas  Edition 
has  "suspended  publication’’  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  its 
first  issue  with  the  creditable 
war  record  of  5,111,450  copies. 
The  tabloid  was  printed  by  the 
News  and  distributed  to  service¬ 
men  all  over  the  world. 


Washington — Newspaper  plant 
construction  costing  more  than 
$15,000  cannot  be  started  under 
the  terms  of  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Agency  limitation  order  is¬ 
sued  this  week,  unless  a  local 
committee  soon  to  be  set  up 
gives  its  approval. 

However,  a  plant  which  is  be¬ 
ing  built  and  into  which  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  incorporated 
may  be  completed  without  spe¬ 
cial  permission.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  radio  stations,  except 
that  the  limit  on  new  building 
is  $1,000,  unless  specially  per¬ 
mitted. 

Purpose  of  the  order  is  to 
channel  materials  and  labor  into 
housing  for  veterans. 

’The  limitation  does  not  apply 
to  “the  minimum  work  neces¬ 
sary  in  disasters  to  prevent 
more  damage  to  a  structure.” 


Power 


.-1 


NEW  JERSEY'S  6TH 
LARGEST  MARKET 
DRAWS  A  PARALLEL 


Watch  those  sturdy,  spunky 
tugs  already  nosing  cargo  ships 
into  and  out  of  New  Jersey’s  busy 
ports — they  have  invincible  en¬ 
gines  in  a  comparatively  small 
^aoe.  This  concentration  gener¬ 
ates  vast  POWER! 

Elizabeth,  as  a  market,  posses¬ 
ses  a  similar  concentration  of 
Power— 400  diversified  industrial 
plants,  most  of  them  big  and 
famous  and  permanent,  locat^ 
in  an  extremely  busy  area.  Be¬ 
cause  they  generate  huge  pay¬ 
rolls,  they  likewise  generate 
BUYING  POWER  that  brings  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns  into 
Profit  Ports. 

What’s  more — Elizabeth’s  indus¬ 
trial  power  plant  grows  larger 
every  year — greater  wnployment, 
more  money  to  spend. 


The  EUxabeth  marktt  it 
actually  13  adjaetnt  eom- 
munitict,  in  an  interlocking 
eat  at  salat  gtart.  The 
buying  power  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tapped  in  one  way 
only-  'through  a  newtpaper 
with  90%  home  •  delivered 
coverage. 


di^obctl)  iDaili)  Sournnl 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


Smart  metro¬ 
politan  ‘night 
spots’  use  a 
rope  to  keep 
people  out 


The  restau¬ 
rants  of  Amer¬ 
ica  hang  out  a 
welcome  to 
bring  every¬ 
body  in. 

The  adverti¬ 
ser  gets  both 
classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the 
Times-HeralA 


Ediur  ud  PiUmImi 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 

Ths  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 

The  POST  .  .  .  168,345 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  105^31 

as  of  September  30,  J94S 


W  ASHINGTON.  P-  C. 
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adventure  !  .  .  .  ACTION  !  .  .  .  INTRIGUE! 
In  New  York  . .  .  About  New  York 


CJJ^ 


^ON  TEUFEL 


Xlere’s  a  fast*moving  strip  built 
around  the  exploits  of  a  romantic  new 
personality  .  .  .  THE  DUKE  OF 
MANHATTAN! 


The  romance  of  Manhattan,  realism, 
point  up  this  circulation  building  strip. 
Action  locales  will  be  authentic —  > 

drawn  faithfully  to  actual  New 
"1  York  appearance. 


^  J  You’ll  be  hearing  about  the  ^ 
P"  debonair  Duke  as  he  goes  to 

work  on  nefarious  characters  like  A 
ruthless  “Blitz”  Von  Teufel  and  ^ 
the  suave  “Slant.”  Watch  readers 
laugh  and  thrill  to  Duke’s  side-kick  and 
lady  fancier  “Tippy”  Noonan.  Watch  ad¬ 
venture  strip  lovers  warm  up  to  and  worry 
with  gorgeous  “Silky”  Saunders.  tv 


THE  S\MJ 


You  can  obtain  THE  DUKE  OF 
y  MANHATTAN  by  Delos  Lovelace 
\  and  Capt.  Edwin  Homer  exclu- 
I  sively  in  your  city. 


STARTING  MAY  IStli 

^un 

NEW  YORK 

Promotion  Department 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


tippy  NOONd/V 


■WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  MOW 
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Reporter  Finds 
Solution  to  City 
Parking  Mess 


'Walkie-Lookie' 


Cleveland,  O. — The  enterprise 
■nd  original  thinking  of  Re¬ 
porter  Robert  H.  Clifford  of  the 
Cleveland  Prets 
have  resulted  in 
a  solution  of 
this  city’s  down* 
town  parking 
problem. 

This  week  de¬ 
partment  stores 
bailed  his 
aahievement  in 
their  advertis¬ 
ing.  city  offi¬ 
cials  praised 
him,  other  cities 
nearby  hurried  . 

to  follow  the  Clinord 
plan  he  originated. 

What  he  had  done,  briefly,  is 
to  open  some  wasteland  owned 
by  the  city  to  free  parking  for 
2,000  automobiles  near  the 
downtown  area. 

The  whole  thing  started  on 
Feb.  18  when  Clifford  made  a 
survey  of  jam-packed  down¬ 
town  parking  lots.  He  found 
conditions  about  which  readers 
had  been  complaining  even 
worse  than  most  residents  im¬ 
agined. 

That  day  in  its  Home  Edition 
the  Press  gave  half  the  front 
page  to  his  findings  with  an  art 
layout  showing  cars  jammed  to¬ 
gether.  park^  across  public 
sidewalks,  blocking  alleys  and 
narrow  streets. 

During  his  survey  Clifford 
took  a  look  at  two  huge  stretches 
of  wasteland  owned  by  the  city 
just  northeast  of  City  Hall  and 
between  Lakeside  avenue  and 
the  New  York  Central  tracks. 
Not  a  car  was  parked  on  them. 

The  next  day  he  parked  his 
car  in  one  of  the  wide  open 
spaces  and  the  Press  used  a  cut 
line  under  a  four-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lonesome  and  al¬ 
most  lost  car  saying,  ‘"niere's 
plenty  of  room  for  more  parkers 
in  this  city-owned  lakefront  lot," 

Only  drawback,  Clifford  rea¬ 
soned,  was  remoteness  of  the 
spot  from  downtown  office 
buildings  and  shopping  centers. 
He  reasoned  further  that  a 
nickel  bus  service  at  frequent 
intervals  would  take  care  of  this 
and  still  save  the  public  money 
with  no  charge  for  the  parking. 

Next  problem  was  to  convince 
city  officials  and  officials  of  the 
municipally-owned  City  Transit 
System  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  feasible. 

Here  Clifford  ran  into  some 
opposition,  but  finally  early  this 
month  the  city  marked  off  one 
of  the  lots  for  250  cars  as  a  free 
municipal  parking  lot. 

Even  a  week  before  bus  ser¬ 
vice  was  started,  the  lot  started 
to  fill  up  each  morning.  I^e 
city  since  has  expanded  the 
marked  off  space  on  that  lot 
three  times  and  this  week  was 
forced  to  open  another  lot  across 
a  roadway. 

Now  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  is  promoting  a  similar  set¬ 
up  in  that  city. 


EVERY  TICK  OF  THE 
CLOCK 


rp)rl^te^•  xpendable  dollwa  la 
thi»  6.3.420  ABC  City  Zone 
iKolatrd  market  which  can 
only  be  add  from  the  in- 
tide.  S16.000.000  Pott  War 
reeerve  it  waitinr  to  BUT. 
Beceiit  reportt  say: — “Bank 
debitt  durinr  January  made 
a  new  record:  bank  clear- 
Inrt  best  for  any  recent 


iORRiSTOUK 


Will  Broaden 


TRANSPOSITION  of  lines 
brought  about  this  ad  in  the 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American: 
ERB-HELP  containt  12  great  herbs; 
they  cleanse  bowels,  clear  gas  from 
stomach,  act  on  sluggish  liver  ami 
different  all  over.  So  don’t  go  on  suf¬ 
fering!  Get  ERB'HELP.  Sold  by  All 
kidneys.  Miserable  people  soon  feel 
Drug  stores  here  in  Somerset. 


News  Coverage 


WHEN  a  printer  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  crossed  hands, 
this  item  resulted: 

Hollywood,  Calif.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Smith  .  .  .  collected  $1,000 
today.  Twin  boys  were  bom  to  Mrs. 
Smith  in  Cedars  of  t.ebanon  Hospital 
at  black  market  prices,  an  Army 
officer  disclosed. 


THE  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  came 
through  with  this  interesting 
assemblage  of  type: 

The  policy  committee  of  250  members 
will  leam  Monday  wliat  Lewis’  specific 
proposals  on  wages  for  the  400,000 
bituminous  miners  will  be.  He  may 
'Uggest  that  the  miners  go  liack  to  a 
five-day  week  but  continue  to  receive 
463.50  for  it.  or  he  mav  propose  th.at 
I  lie  China  theater.  Gen.  Ho  Ying-chin, 
i-omprnmise  the  difference  in  some  way. 


BITTEN  BY  DOG  IN  SOUTH 
END  was  the  caption  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 


FOLKS  are  particular  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  indicated  by  the 
small  ad  in  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
under  “Rooms  for  Rent”  .  .  . 
ROOM  and  siiace  in  garage  for  gentle¬ 
men.  Refined  surroundings.  References 
required. 


Washington  —  Revolutionary 
television  news  coverage  over 
long  and  short  distances,  from 
cars,  boats,  planes  and  helicop¬ 
ters  is  foreseen  by  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
as  one  of  many  possibilities 
opened  by  two  systems  of  air¬ 
borne  television  revealed  to  the 
public  last  week  in  a  joint  Navy- 
RCA  demonstration  at  the  Navy 
Air  Station.  Anacostia. 

General  Samoff,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  foresees 
airborne  television  opening  the 
way  for  coverage  of  events  with 
instantaneous  transmission  of 
eyewitness  views  at  the  scene 
and  at  the  exact  time  of  their 
occurrence.  This  coverage  can 
include  fires,  floods,  train  wrecks 
or  other  happenings  of  public 
interest  and,  he  added,  the  way 
is  opened  for  development  of 
the  "walkie-lookie” — a  light¬ 
weight,  portable  television  cam¬ 
era  with  which  a  reporter  might 
cover  street  scenes  as  readily 
as  he  does  now  with  a  news 
camera. 

The  airborne  systems — classi¬ 
fied  until  now  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  under  the  security 
pseudonyms  of  “Block”  and 
“Ring”  projects — were  in  action 
for  two  hours  during  a  demon¬ 
stration  arranged  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  science  writers. 


Naval  authorities  anlgMj  ^ 
the  demonstration  a  fast, 
flying  JM-1  Marauder  ^ 
carrying  Ring  transmittinfS 
capable  of  transmitting  hlA 
quality  television  pictures  uBh 
2()t  miles.  The  plane  cnu 
over  Baltimore  and  soared  ■ 
to  Annapolis,  picking  up  kcbs 
and  action  along  the  way  m 
transmitting  the  images  direefii 
to  a  bank  of  television  receivn 
arrayed  before  guests  in  tb 
Gymnasium  Building  at  Aw 
costia. 

Then  proceeding  to  a  rend» 
vous,  miles  away,  the  Marau¬ 
der  trained  its  television  ejn 
on  mock  combat  scenes  dm 
might  have  been  duplicated  li 
real  battle  only  a  few  mootb 
ago  —  dive-bombing,  smoke 
screen  laying,  strafing,  dog-^k 
Instantly,  the  receivers  at  Aw 
costia  came  alive  with  authentlt 
pictures  of  the  action  and  viev 
ers  became  eye-witnesses  oi 
events  that  were  actually  be 
yond  the  horizon. 

During  the  period  while  the 
Ring-equipped  plane  was  es 
route  to  the  target  area,  two 
smaller  planes  with  short-rinfe, 
light-weight  Block  installatun 
picked  up  scenes  along  the  Poto¬ 
mac  and  over  the  capital 

As  a  finale  in  this  phase  of  the 
demonstration,  the  No.  2  plue 
flew  over  the  route  followed 
by  the  visitors  to  the  base  sad 
zoomed  in  low,  buzzing  the 
building  in  which  guests  were 
viewing  the  show.  It  then  pulled 
up  into  traffic  pattern,  figura¬ 
tively  taking  the  television  au¬ 
dience  with  it,  and  came  in  and 
landM. 


A  WANTED-Miscellaneous  ad  in 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier: 

1  ARMY  TRUCK  with  wench  on 
front,  conun.Yiid  car  wrecked  or  out  of 


DESCRIBING  the  reception  to 
Winston  Churchill,  the  New 
York  Times  reported: 

Af  the  can  crawled  into  49th  Street, 
crows  in  the  street,  many  under  um¬ 
brellas,  stood  in  the  downpour  and 
waved. 


TOPS.. 


IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  CENTRAL  HIM 


A  REFLATE  was  ordered  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  came  up 
with  a  Page  One  promotion  box 
headed : 

YOUR  RED  CROSS 
MUTS  CARRY  ON 


Get  exclusive  coverage  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  in  more  than  twenty 
active  markets  by  using  'THE  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  .  .  . 
the  only  daily  newspapers  in  Coliunbia, 
S.  C.,  the  state  capital  and  hub  of 
South  Carolina’s  rich  Central  Market 
Area. 


Trading  Zone  population  of  more  than  438,2U 
RatsU  Sates,  lO-aanaty  Iradlaq  saaa  ( 1M4  Sates  H(t.  BrtlaMla)  $195,794,000.00 

CIRCULATION  a  Evism.  91.025;  s«»i.,  a  svaate..  93.414 


U.  .  ;  n  I  .  t  i  \  t 

5llic  vToluniijin  ’i'ccuii 


e>:t 

Pi.PRCSfNTeD  lY  TMt  iRIUMIU  CO^P* 


lOITOIt  A  PUILI  SHIR  fM>  Mareli  30. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Great  lloosier  Daily"  has  averaged  seivnth  in  aut«»- 
mobile  linage  among  all  six-day  evening  dailies  in 
the  U.  S.  .  .  .  and  that’s  also  why  The  Neus,  for  the 
same  period,  carried  76.6%  more  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  than  its  nearest  lo<‘al  comj>etilor  in  the 
six-day  field  and  46.6%  more  than  the  one  paper 
in  the  seven-day  field. 

Soon,  now,  people  will  be  buying  new  cars  in¬ 
stead  of  just  looking.  So  to  keep  at  the  top  of  the 
sales  heap  in  the  Hoosier  State,  head  your  pro¬ 
gram  with  regular  space  in  the  show  room  that 
catches  most  Hoosier  eyes —  The  Indianapolis  Neu  s. 


•  lie  rates  no  headlines  . . .  headwaiters  usually  put 
him  in  the  chair  behind  the  potted  palm.  But  he’s 
a  cash  customer  for  a  new  <*ar  and  that  makes  him 
the  most  important  man  in  America  in  the  eyes  of 
the  automobile  industry. 

In  Central  Indiana — that  rich,  33-county  area 
lying  within  the  Indianapolis  radius — you'll  find 
that  the  "most  important  man’’  is  in  most  cases  a 
regular  rea<ler  of  the  newspaper  that  carries  the 
most  influence  in  this  billion  dollar-plus  market — 
The  Indianapolis  Aeiis. 

Tliat’s  why,  over  the  last  seven  years,  "The 


FIRST  /n  daily  circulation 

FIRST  /n  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


C  WAITER  McCarty,  president  and  general  manager  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42NO  STRST.  NEW  YORK  17 

l*iT0R  R  PUBLISHIR  for  Merck  30.  1944 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO  1 1 


‘Distribution— or  Bust 
Is  4A’s  Meeting  Theme 


public  understanding  are  ques-  Hugh  M.  Feltis  of  the  Broad-  Y  ^ 

tions  to  be  taken  up  by  the  coun-  cast  Measurement  Bureau  will  ^ 
try's  advertising  agency  execu*  announce  data  on  BMB  studies  ^  \  t  ' 

tives  during  the  28th  Annual  of  radio  station  audiences.  Hk  '  ^ 

Meeting  of  the  American  Asso-  Potentialities  of  newer  media  » 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  will  take  the  stage  during  dis-  |k  ' 

Apr.  10-11  at  the  Waldorf-As-  cussions  of  “What  Agencies 

toria.  New  York.  Should  Know  About  Commer- 

Announcing  the  complete  pro-  cial  Motion  Pictures”  by  Robert 
gram  of  business  sessions  for  the  M.  Gilliham  of  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
1946  meeting,  Frederic  R.  Gam-  son  Company,  New  York,  “What 

ble,  president  of  AAAA.  empha-  Agencies  Should  Know  About  ttnVPPTTClTMn  POI  IT  BFT  BY 

sized  that  all  sessions  contribute  FM”  by  Abbott  Spencer  of  J.  V£iniiOU^Vx  rwuv  ncOj/VA. 

to  a  central  theme  of  “Distribu-  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Duane  lones  Compony,  New  York  ad  agency,  entertained  emploTN 
tion— or  Bust!”  New  York,  and  “Television  To-  at  its  fourth  anniversary  party  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador  last  wert. 

"Agencies  realize  that  adver-  day”  by  Thomas  d’Arcy  Brophy  Shown  enjoying  themselves  are  three  Media  department  peepU,  L 
tising  has  a  major  responsibility  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  to  r..  Alice  Evert,  Hal  Stearns,  leanne  Sullivcm. 

ahead,”  says  Mr.  Gamble.  “As  York.  All  are  chairman  of  _  - -  - 

soon  as  the  seller’s  market  has  AAAA  media  committees.  the  afternoon  of  Apr.  11  will  ex-  understanding  of  its  function 

ended,  advertising  must  then  A  third  session,  held  on  the  plore  ways  to  obtain  “Better  Un-  will  be  discussed  under  two 
help  to  find  customers  for  Amer-  morning  of  Apr.  11,  will  be  de-  derstanding  of  Agencies  and  Ad-  headings.  William  Reydel  of 
ica’s  increased  flood  of  goods  and  voted  to  “Improvement  of  Ad-  vertising,”  presided  over  by  Mr.  Newell-Emmett  Company,  New 
services.”  vertising  Content  and  Ethics.”  Compton.  York,  will  tell  about  activitie*  of 

With  Richard  Compton,  chair-  with  Mr.  Larmon  presiding.  Members  will  hear  from  Elmo  the  Comnvlttee  on  Consumer  Re 

man  of  the  board  of  directors  for  Allen  L.  Billingsley  of  Fuller  Roper  results  of  a  pilot  study  lations  in  Advertising. 

AAAA  and  president  of  Compton  &  Smith  &  Ross.  Cleveland,  will  among  bankers,  attorneys  and  James  W.  Young  of  J.  Walter 
Advertising,  Inc.,  presiding,  the  present  to  members  the  plan  for  corporation  directors,  made  to  Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
meeting’s  opening  session  on  the  a  survey  proposed  by  his  Com-  determine  their  opinion  of  the  and  chairman  of  the  Advertiiiiif 
morning  of  Apr.  10  will  develop  mittee  on  Improvement  of  Con-  influence  of  advertising.  Mr.  Council,  will  conclude  the  ser 
how  advertising  can  attract  bet-  tent  of  Advertising.  The  survey  Roper’s  study  is  part  of  a  pres-  sion  with  a  progress  report  os 
ter  personnel  to  carry  out  its  would  be  similar  to  a  study  un-  entation  by  the  Special  Commit-  the  Council  and  a  forecast  of  iti 
responsibility  in  distribution.  dertaken  for  the  Truman  Com-  tee  on  Presentation  for  Adver-  future  activities. 

Under  the  “Personnel”  head-  mittee  by  the  Association  of  tisers,  headed  by  Fairfax  M.  All  sessions  of  the  Annual 
ing,  Sigurd  S.  Larmon  of  Young  Better  Business  Bureaus  at  Cone  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  Meeting  will  be  for_  members 
&  Rubicam.  Inc.,  will  tell  about  •  *  *  *•  .  .  ,  .  . 

projects  launch^  by  his  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Re-employment  of 
Veterans,  and  work  already  un¬ 
der  way  with  veterans  in  key 
cities  will  be  summarized  by 
Fletcher  Richards  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Adolph  Fensholt  of  the  Fensholt 
Co.,  Chicago. 

James  H.  S.  Ellis  of  the  Kud- 
ner  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
will  propose  to  members  a  na¬ 
tionwide  examination  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  his  Committee  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Training  for  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  plan  would  aim  to 
attract  high-calibre  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  advertising  careers  and 
measure  their  knowledge  and 
aptitude  for  the  agency  business. 

How  a  similar  plan  now  op¬ 
erates  in  California  will  be  told 
by  Dana  H.  Jones  of  the  Dana 
Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Apr.  10. 
a  second  business  session,  with 
Vice-Chairman  Sigurd  S.  Lar- 
mon  presiding,  will  take  up  a 
second  area  for  agency  improve¬ 
ment.  “Fact  Finding  or  Re¬ 
search.” 

Many  of  AAAA’s  joint  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  unfolded,  some 
for  the  first  time.  A.  W  Leh¬ 
man,  managing  director  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  Professor  D.  B.  Lucas, 
its  technical  advisor,  will  pre¬ 
sent  Foundation  activities  and 
plans. 

Details  of  the  Foundation’s 
Continuing  Studies  of  newspaper 
reading,  transportation  advertis¬ 
ing,  weekly  newspapers,  farm 
papers,  and  business  papers  will 
be  revealed,  each  by  an  agency 
member  of  the  Foundation’s  va¬ 
rious  committees  in  charge. 


.  .  .  world’s  largest 
bright  leaf  tobacco  markel 


In  iuldition  to  brcakinr  aU  pnriooi 
Hales  j^cords,  Winston-Salem  emened 
from  the  recently  completed  tobsceo 
sellins  season  the  world’s  larfsst  Wikt 
leaf  tobacco  market.  For  orer  lermtj 
million  pounds  of  "yellow  sold"  fst«- 
ers  in  this  area  received  $30.7M.7S#Sf 
...  or  an  averase  of  $43.88  per  bos- 
dred  pounds. 


This  is  PLUS  purchailnf  powtf 
turned  loose  in  a  market  that  conliBW* 
to  loom  largor  in  importanos  ••  * 
“MUST”  for  advertiaers  with  lomethlm 
to  sell  in  North  Carolina. 


That  ain't  na  dogie,  pardner!  It's  a  prime  beef  steer  and  brought  a 
record  price  at  the  recent  4-H  Club  auction  here  in  Waco.  In  a  way 
It  indicates  the  kind  of  live,  fost-growing  territory  served  so  well  by 


Wiat*ea-SaUM.  Norfb  CorallM 


THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE  &  TIMES-HERALD 
THE  WACO  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE-HERALD 

WACO,  TEXAS 


Nuti»nmt 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Notional  Representative  . .  .BuAe-Kuipers  and  Mahoney 
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.  ||  'Mil  /  vill  /  This  new  popular  iiiaeazine  section  is 

IK  Ill'll'/  «U  colnmbu*  if 

you  want  to  sing  a  song  of  sure-fire  sales  in  the  Hl-spot  of  oHlo. 

It  doesn’t  run  up  and  down  the  scale  of  events  in  distant  lands  for  feature 
stuff.  Readers,  instead,  applaud  the  story  of  harmony  on  the  home  front, 
as  vocalized  hy  the  local  chapter  of  “The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Barher  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America,  Inc.” 

\o  rotogravure  or  magazine  uchatiule  in  eomfAete 
without  the  Columbus  Sunday  Dinftatch  Mugazina. 


KNOWS  COLUMBUS  .  .  .  AND  VICE  VERSA 


,A  Johnny  Jones  by  •  line  local  and  national  writers, 
makes  'any  feature  story  sure  Johnny  Jones’  story  on 
fire.  Former  O.  S.  U.  cheer-  “Red”  Anderson,  local  har- 
leader  and  popular  showman,  inonizer  pictured  above,  hit 
still  rabid  sports’  fan  and  a  new  high  for  local  color 
man  about  town,  his  daily  that  makes  Dispatch  sub- 
rolunin  constantly  tops  all  scribers  ready  to  read  and 
readership  surveys  of  both  eager  to  buy. 


Represented  Nationally  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Ine. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  I.08  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


British  Skeptical 
Of  Russian  ’Casts 


World  Congreit 

A  World  CongrofM  el  Ie«. 
naliats  will  be  held  la  Cepie. 
hagen  in  May.  World  Pna 
News,  British  newspaper  tradi 
publication,  announced  is  Hi 
Feb.  21  edition.  WPN  uU 
the  Congress  will  couidin 
establishment  of  on  Intenu. 
tional  Federation  oi  lounol- 
ists;  constitution  oi  such  a 
federation,  election  oi  oificen 
and  committees,  scale  oi  at. 
filiation  fees  and  locatioa  d 
headquarters;  and  methedi  oi 
maintaining  freedom  oi  tho 
press. 


with  lightning  rapidity  but  those  short  wave  sets  to  listen  in  to  tation  speed  service  of  sum- 
knowing  vital  statistics  of  so-  Moscow  if  the  spirit  moves,  but  maries  of  speeches  and  govern- 
called  objective  informative  na-  Henry  Cassidy,  Harold  King  and  ment  handouts,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
Uonal  broadcasts  sponsored  by  other  Moscow,  and  former  Mos-  is  now  rejoicing  under  the  name 
any  country,  realize  that  this  cow  correspondents  will  testify  London  Press  Service, 
particular  venture  is  akin  to  fill-  that  broadcasting  from  the  out-  As  a  part  of  this  setup  a  move 
ing  the  fuel  tanks  of  the  liner  side  to  the  Russians  is  just  about  is  afoot  to  have  a  central  clear- 
“Queen  Elizabeth”  with  a  foun-  as  worthwhile  as  talking  to  a  ing 
tain  pen  filler.  brick  wall  or  throwing  a  boom- 

Ask  any  of  the  former  foreign  erang  that  will  come  back  and 
language  experts,  British  and  hit  you. 

American,  who  are  still  to  be  Now  attempts  to  form  an  in- 
met  here,  to  give  an  honest-to-  ternational  body  for  informative 
goodness  reaction  as  to  the  value  broadcasts  from  one  country  to 
of  these  broadcasts  on  a  non-  the  other  which  were  a  feature 
wartime  basis  and  they  will  tell  of  the  United  Nations  meetings 
you  that  those  wanting  to  make  in  London  are  all  reported  to 
the  ether  a  modern  Tower  of  have  failed  to  produce  the  re- 
Babel  are  pipe  dreamers  if  they  quired  result, 
are  expecting  real  results.  Internationally  there  is  an  im- 

In  the  case  of  these  BBC  passe.  Why?  Aparently  a  matter 
broadcasts,  it  is  Wall  Street  to  a  of  mere  detail.  While  the  Ameri- 
dime  that  it  certainly  will  be  so.  cans  and  British  were  reported 
It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  fully  approving,  the  Russians 
news  of  this  BBC  development  who  accepted  in  principle,  had 
will  be  “Muzak”  to  the  ears  of  certain  reservations  on  this  and 
Mr.  William  Benton  at  the  State  that. 

Department  whose  scheme  for  It  is  relevant  to  point  out  that 
similar  activities  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  precious  posses- 
In  danger  of  becoming  stillborn,  sions  of  any  newspaper  or  press 
The  well-informed  Manchester  association  monitoring  station  in 
Guardian  may  have  given  the  in-  London  is  a  good  corps  of  Rus- 
side  story  of  the  declimacteric  sian  listeners.  In  the  British 
reason  of  the  British  cabinet’s —  Isles  they  are  far  scarcer  than 
or  probably  to  be  more  accurate,  cases  of  vodka  or  buckets  of 
Mr.  Bevin’s  decision  to  cast  aside  caviar.  Ironically,  most  of  them 
all  inhibitions  on  broadcasts  in  are  white  Russians. 

Russian  to  the  Russians.  The  The  principal  Soviet  monitor- 
reason,  too,  why  on  the  eve  of  ing  station  here  is  one  supplying 
the  Security  Council  meeting  in  off  shoots  of  the  Soviet  embassy 
New  York,  “Borsrfi”  broadcast-  with  recordings  and  transcripts 
ing  began  to  be  served  up  by  the  of  the  Moscow  radio  which  are 
BBC,  who  from  the  time  of  Fin-  distributed  under  names  such  as 
land  and  even  before,  toyed  with  Soviet  Monitor  to  several  thou- 
the  idea  to  talk  Russian  with  the  sand  recipients. 

Russians  but  refrained.  This  particular  monitoring  ser- 

Thls  is  what  the  Manchester  vice  is  extremely  efficient  and 
Guardian  said  the  other  morn-  gives  blanket  cover  of  all  Mos- 
ing:  "At  present,  the  Russian  oow  broadcasts.  Certain  news 
people  are  cut  off  from  any  real  agencies  and  newspapers  pipe  in 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  out-  to  this  set-up,  getting  a  full 
side  their  borders.  Take  for  in-  transcript  of  the  material, 
stance  Prime  Minister  Atlee’s  But  the  number  of  capable 
momentous  speech  on  India — all  Russians  are  extremely  limited 
Moscow  put  out  on  the  radio  and  when  the  BBC  decided  to 
from  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  start  up  their  new  service  there 
was  the  following,  ‘Atlee  made  was  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
a  statement  on  I^rch  IS  in  the  for  Russians,  some  news  agency 
House  of  Commons  concerning  monitoring  stations  finding  that 
the  coming  visit  of  British  min-  on  grounds  of  “national  emer- 
isters  to  India.  Attlee  said  there  gency”  some  of  the  Russians  got 
is  complete  agreement  that  India  BBC  jobs  at  substantially  higher 
now  is  in  a  great  state  of  ten-  salaries  than  those  paid  by  the 
Sion.  It  is  really  a  critical  mo-  press  monitoring  stations! 
ment.  A  wave  of  nationalism  is  It's  an  ill  “mike”  that  doesn't 
rapidly  rising  in  India  and  has  do  someone  some  good, 
submerged  the  whole  of  Asia.  All  this  and  the  birth  of 
We  must  all  understand  that  another  baby — a  Central  Office 
whatever  difficulties  or  disagree-  of  information — made  it  a  week 
ments  there  might  be  concerning  provoking  to  those  wanting  to 
this  question,  it  is  precisely  na-  see  propagandists  out  of  the 
tionaUsm  that  is  back  of  the  news  business  feel  like  a  collec- 
Indian  people’s  mind.’  tion  of  Jeremiahs. 


T-et  A.  o* _ ^4  eHUUKIi  lU  dbup  U113  CAlCIWiVe  ur 

house  .  cursion  into  the  so-called  infer 

where  all  handouts  and  state  njatjon  sphere  unless  therein 
ments  will  be  sent.  Frorn  here  demand  from  both  sides 

of  the  Atlantic  that  editors  in 
sibly  delivered  and  for  those  by  joint  agreement  put 

who  will  pay  the  wst  of  install  stop  light  to  this  prope 

ation,  say  about  $400  yearly,  the  gajjjja  ^ace 
material  will  be  teleprinted  into  «  fgU  that  it  is  aU  so  ele- 
offices.  mentary;  each  counter  justify- 

Now  this  last  project  is  but  a  jng  a  plan  or  contemplating  ic 
scheme  and  it  is  almost  certain  tivities  in  this  sphere  on  the 
there  will  be  a  battle  royal  led  grounds  that  the  other  fellow  is 
by  the  London  newspapers  to  doing  it. 
prevent  the  vast  pocket  of  the  Stories  of  the  week:  UN, Soviet 
Ministry  of  Information  emerg-  Russia,  Persia,  Food,  Stalin  on 
ing  under  a  new  name.  UN,  Goering  wilts  in  Nurem- 

As  your  correspondent  empha-  berg.  Food,  British  health  plant, 
sized  two  weeks  ago  when  dis-  Russia  to  quit  Persia,  Food, 
closing  a  blueprint  of  the  scheme,  again  Food. 


A  dramatic  sketch-an^ 
text  feature  by  David 
Dietz — 15  daily  strip*, 
designed  to  inform  and 
appeal  to  adults  and 
school  children  aHk*. 
Now  running  in  the  Nta 
Full  Service. 

Another  EXTRA^t^ 
Feature  at  | 

NO  Extra  1  |l|  ^ 
Cost  From 
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THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


In  CIRCULATION  nnd  ADVERTISING  for  the  33rd  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 


at  a  aLancal 


•  The  Research  Department  of  The  Houston 
Chronicle  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Houston  families  and  their  postwar  buyipg 
plans.  Shown  helow  is  the  Buying  Power  (Family 
Income)  “picture”  developed  in  this  study.  Houston 
is  a  rich  and  responsive  market — by  far  the  greatest 
in  the  South. 


INCOME  (AUTUMN  •  1 945) 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
FAMILIES  FAMILIES 

$4,000  OR  MORE  ...  9%  . .  11% 

(85%  READ  THE  CHRONICLE) 


(76%  READ  THE  CHRONICLE) 


(68%  READ  THE  CHRONICLE) 


(53%  READ  THE  CHRONICLE) 


The  Houston  Market  is  sold 
when  your  story  is  told 
•  •  •  in  The  Chronicle 


National  Advoftising  Managar  Notional  Roprosontotives 


••ITOR  ft 


It 


Inquirer  in 
Philadelphia 
In  Food  Drive 

Philadelphia  —  There  is  no 
politics  in  starvation,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  current  campaign 
of  the  independent  Republican 
newspaper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  support  of  President 
Truman’s  Famine  Emergency 
Committee  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  America  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  Europe’s  countless  fam¬ 
ine-threatened  people. 

One  of  the  first  actively  in 
the  field  in  answer  to  the  plea 
of  fihe  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  for  “news¬ 
papers  to  play  a  major  part  in 
explaining  the  urgent  need  of 
the  peoples  abroad  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  our  pe<H)le  fully  inform^ 
day  by  day  of  the  conservation 
measures  that  are  necessary,” 
the  Inquirer  wittiin  the  past 
weeks  has  snapped  into  a  forth¬ 
right  supporting  program. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  12 
issue,  concerning  government 
suggestions  which,  if  adhered 
to,  will  impose  only  minor  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  average  American, 
led  the  way.  “It  is  amazing.” 
said  the  Inquirer,  “to  realize 
what  comparatively  slight  cor¬ 
rection  of  notoriously  wasteful 
American  eating  habits  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  this  country  to 
play  the  part  it  must,  if  the 
worst  famine  the  world  has 
ever  .seen  is  to  be  nrevented.” 

Endorsed  by  Anderson 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  saw  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  editorial  and  immedi¬ 
ately  endorsed  the  local  news¬ 
paper’s  “Fight  Famine”  cam¬ 
paign.  In  Washington,  at  a 
press  conference,  he  praised  the 
Inquirer’s  effort  and  called  upon 
the  people  of  this  and  other 
cities  to  heed  its  suggestions  for 
active  cooperation. 

Beginning  a  week  ago.  the 
Inquirer  has  been  carrying 
daily  a  two-column  “help  fight 
famine”  pledge,  with  blanks  to 
be  filled  by  the  subscriber’s 
name  and  address.  The  pledge 
so  taken  reads:  “I  pledge  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  help  con¬ 
serve  foods  by  cutting  down  on 
the  use  o(  wheat  pr^ucts  and 
fats,  and  avoid  food  waste  in 
line  with  the  program  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  Famine  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee.” 

A  food  conservation  editor 
was  appointed  from  the  local 
staff  to  whom  all  pledgers  make 
their  return  through  a  special 
box  number  at  the  Philadelphia 
post  office  in  the  Inquirer’s 
name.  Although  the  campaign 
is  only  a  week  old.  substantial 
support  is  being  registered  in 
the  form  of  returned  pledges. 

March  13  the  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  pay  $10  for 
prize  letters  on  food-saving 
ideas.  TTie  letters  are  receiv¬ 
able  only  from  students  in 
schools  of  the  Philadelphia  area, 
and  must  contain  at  leas.t  one 
worth-while  suggestion  for  food 
conservation. 

As  a  final  step  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  setup.  Inquirer  manage¬ 
ment  devised  a  4x6  gummed 


sticker  to  be  affixed  either  to 
the  glass  of  automobiles  or  front 
doors  of  homes.  Printed  in  blue 
with  a  red  border,  the  text  says: 
“We  fight  famine  by  conserving 
food.”  These  are  being  printed 
and  distributed  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  These  are  sent  out  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  signed  coupon  and 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
■ 

Over  Million  Mark 

Circulation  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  edition  has  passed 
the  1,000,000  mark  to  reach  the 
highest  level  in  the  Times  his¬ 
tory,  the  Times  announced  this 
week.  As  newsprint  supplies 
have  become  less  restricted,  net 
paid  sale  has  climbed  steadily 
weekdays  and  Sundays,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  markedly  intensified  in¬ 
terest  in  world  and  national 
news,  the  announcement  said: 
Sunday  circulation  is  up  more 
than  150,000  copies  over  a  year 
ago.  Weekday  net  paid  sale  of 
575.000  is  up  about  70,000  copies, 
according  to  the  Times. 


Scranton,  Pa., 
Papers  Lauded 
For  Court  Aid 

Praise  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  and  its  federal  court  re¬ 
porter,  George  Martin,  was 
given  in  Congress  last  week  by 
Congressman  Kefauver,  D. 
( Tenn. ) ,  chairman  of  the  house 
judiciary  committee,  for  the  help 
he  said  they  gave  in  ending  “the 
most  corrupt  situation  that  could 
possibly  exist  in  any  federal 
court.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  district  court,  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
judge  for  many  years,  recently 
resigned  following  charges 
brought  out  at  a  House  piooe. 

Kefauver  told  the  House  that 
Martin  obtained  leads  on  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Johnson  which 
five  previous  rBI  inquiries  iiao 
failed  to  develop.  He  urged 


that  Martin  and  the  Tim*,  w. 
awarded  Pulitzer  prizes  (v 
cerning  the  Times  the  legiiW 
said: 

•’The  Scranton  Times,  in  he, 
of  obstacles,  and,  of  course, 
sure,  to  get  it  to  relent  in  itsa. 
posure  of  this  judge,  kept  up  hi 
fight  to  see  that  the  whole  mu¬ 
ter  was  brought  out  into  hu 
open  and  that  justice  wu  deiit 
to  those  guilty  of  mincondnct’ 
As  for  Martin  the  legislator  ok- 
served  “Here  indeed  is  a  gentle 
man  of  the  press  at  its  best." 

Kefauver  also  said  that  “i 
word  of  praise  should  be  giTen” 
the  Scranton  Tribune  for  its  re¬ 
ports  on  the  court  and  the 
it  gave  the  investigation. 

■ 

Concert  for  Youth  Fuad 

Charlotte,  N.  C.— The  Chr- 
lotte  Observer  Fresh  Air  F^nd 
sponsored  the  appearance  g 
Alec  Templeton,  noted 
in  a  concert  at  the  Chiulotte 
Armory-Auditorium  Mar.  a 
Approximately  2,000  attended 


In  1936  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  sports  staff  proposed  a  Chnstmas-week  All-Col¬ 
lege  roundball  tourney  with  eight  Oklahoma  schools  participating.  By  1945  the  meet  had 
grown  to  a  major  national  sports  event  with  national  champion  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Rice,  Arkansas,  Baylor  and  Pepperdine  of  Los  Angeles  compet¬ 
ing.  An  SRO  sign  went  out  each  night  at  Oklahoma  City's  municipal  auditorium,  once 
again  proving  the  power  of  Oklahoma's  greatest  newspapers  and  their  ability  to  give 


Oklahomans  the  best  in  public  service. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ^  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  M  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  KLZ,  DENVER  (Affil.  Mgmi.)  ^  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


•  It  was  on  a  July  day  in  1884  that  Cleveland  gave  the  world 
its  first  glimpse  of  a  streetcar  moving  by  electric  power.  By  that 
time  Clevelanders  had  become  so  accustomed  to  self-made  mira¬ 
cles  that  the  event  scarcely  attracted  more  attention  than  such 
minor  items  as  a  runaway  horse  or  a  barroom  brawl.  Yet  it  is 
firmly  documented  that  this  was  another  world  premiere  for 
Cleveland. 

Charles  F.  Brush’s  original  experiment  of  mounting  an  electric 
motor  in  a  horsecar  had  proved  practical,  so  under  his  guidance 
the  first  Bentley-Knight  ‘^horseless”  car  was  built  and  put  into 
regular  operation.  Soon,  cities  all  over  the  nation  were  clamoring 
for  this  modern  brand  of  transportation.  In  a  few  short  years 
nearly  every  American  city  had  at  least  a  partial  electric  street 
railway  system. 

These  four-wheeled  guinea  pigs  were  the  proving  ground  of 
modern  electrical  engineering.  The  roaring  railroad  giants  that 
drink  fuel  from  a  wire,  and  those  that  get  it  from  a  diesel-electric 
combination,  stemmed  from  this  humble  beginning.  So  did 
today’s  turbo-electric  steamships.  In  fact,  everything  that  runs 
by  electric  motor  can  date  its  progress  from  this  point. 

These  streetcars  brought  widespread  use  of  electricity  for 
power.  Every  day  use  of  electricity  for  power  brought  progressive 
improvements  in  motors  and  control  systems.  These  improve¬ 
ments  in  equipment  have  brought  us  our  present-day  push-button 
world — all  because  a  Clevelander,  who  five  years  earlier  had 
given  the  world  better  light,  continued  his  pioneering  spirit  into 
the  field  of  transportation  and  power.  Thus,  Cleveland  again 
became  a  monument  to  world  progress. 


A  progressive  city  is  a  productive  market. 
Qeveland  is  certainly  both.  Always  alert 
to  both  the  production  and  reception  of 
things  that  are  new,  Cleveland  offers  a  top- 
notch  opportunity  for  quick  acceptance  of 
your  idea,  product  or  service. 

A  perfect  teammate  for  a  progressive  city 
is  a  wide-awake  newspaper.  The  Qeveland 
Press  has  been  that  kind  of  newspaper  for 
more  than  67  years.  In  the  field  of  scientific 
progress,  for  instance,  David  Dietz  of  The 
Press  staff  was  one  of  the  first  science  edi¬ 
tors  on  any  newspaper.  Hb  daily  science 
column  from  Qeveland  appears  in  many 
other  American  papers. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  type  of 
journalism  that  has  brought  forth  the  word, 
Presstige;  which  means;  Power  to  do  good; 
Power  to  move  goods. 


Admen  Support 
Big  Exposition 
For  Cleveland 

Cleveland — One  of  the  most 
active  groups  to  give  its  support 
to  Mid-America  Exposition  here 
from  May  23  through  June  2, 
has  been  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Cleveland. 

Advertising  plans  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  huge  industrial  and 
consumer  products  exposition 
are  being  gratuitously  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  advertising  advis¬ 
ory  committee,  while  other 
Cleveland  advertising  men  and 
organizations  are  active  in  un¬ 
derwriting  and  space-selling. 

Members  of  the  advertising 
committee  include:  Clay  L. 
Reely  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
Inc.,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club;  Horace  D. 
Kerr  of  Bayless-Kerr  Co.;  Max 
D.  Schwartz  of  the  Bailey  Co.; 
Gene  Robers  of  the  Weather- 
head  Co.;  Sterling  E.  Graham. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Chester 
W.  Ruth  of  Republic  Steel 
Corp.;  Leo  P.  Doyle.  Cleveland 
Metes;  Lewis  J.  Fidler,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  William  A.  Weaver 
of  Griswold-Eshleman  Co.;  Max- 
ton  R.  Davies  of  Foster  &  Da¬ 
vies.  Inc.;  B.  W.  Newell  of  Wm. 
Taylor  &  Son  Co.;  George  F. 
Buehler  of  Buehler  Printcraft 
Co.;  Dayle  Wylie  of  Iron  Fire¬ 
man  Co.;  and  John  Wieland  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio. 

On  the  executive  committee 
are  C.  T.  Burg  of  Iron  Fireman 
Co.,  Glenn  H.  Campbell  of 
Campbell  &  Sanford  Co.;  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Crawford  of  Thompson 
Products  Co.;  John  F.  Patt. 
WGAR;  Elmer  L.  Lindseth  of 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.;  John  P.  Murphy  of  the 
Higbee  Company,  and  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham. 

Lester  Auerbach  is  chairman 
of  the  underwriters’  team  which 
includes:  Ed.  T.  Cunneen  of 
Fahey  Clark  &  Co.;  Gordon 
Logan  of  United  Air  Lines;  Carl 
George  of  WGAR;  Carl  Bel- 
kofer  of  Gulf  Refining  Co.;  Ed. 
SwMting  of  Chilcote  Co.;  J.  M. 
Irwin  of  the  Haserot  Co. 

The  Exposition  speaker’s  pool 
also  is  staffed  by  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club’s  speakers’  division  under 
Russell  L.  Simmons,  and  an¬ 
other  ad  club  member,  John  'T. 
Saltz,  is  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity  for  the  exposition. 

The  initial  presentation  of  the 
event  -  Mid  -  America  Exposition 
is  expected  by  its  sponsors — 
leading  business,  industrial,  la¬ 
bor  and  civic  groups  of  Cleve¬ 
land — to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  annual  industrial  expo¬ 
sitions  in  the  coimtry.  TTie  aim 
of  the  sponsors  is  to  reach  the 
scope  of  annual  fairs  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land.  before  the  war. 

■ 

Agency  Changes  Name 

Efitective  April  1st,  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  reiations  firm 
if  LaBrum  and  Han  on  wth 
offices  in  the  Bankers  Securities 
Building,  Philadelphia,  will  be 
known  as  Thomas  J.  LaBrum  & 
Associate.s. 


WINS  AD  MEDAL 

Caroline  Hood,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
1.,  presents  Alice  Honore  Drew, 
Tel  Autograph  Corp.  ad  manager, 
the  1946  Dartnell  Gold  Medal  for 
excellence  in  business  letter 
craftsmanship. 


N.  Y.  Times  Runs 
Wash.,  D.  C. 
Dept.  Store  Ad 

Something  new  in  department 
store  advertising  took  place  this 
week  when  TTie  Hecht  Co.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  department 
store,  inserted  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  Mar.  25  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  ad  was  unusual  in  two  re¬ 
spects: 

First,  use  of  space  in  a  news¬ 
paper  published  so  far  out  of  the 
home  trading  area  is  far  from 
traditional  store  practice. 

Second,  the  advertisement  was 
re-plated,  straight  fashion  copy 
appearing  in  the  portion  of  the 
Times  circulation  distributed  in 
and  around  Washington  and  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  in  the  balance 
of  the  edition. 

Decision  of  The  Hecht  Co.  to 
advertise  in  the  Times  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulated  by  the  re¬ 
cent  move  of  the  Times  to  trans¬ 
port  its  Late  City  Edition  to 
Washington  by  air.  This  portion 
of  the  circulation  was  employed 
as  a  strictly  local  medium. 

’The  institutional  copy  was  ad¬ 
dressed  principally  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealt  with  The  Hecht 
Company’s  position  as  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  No.  1  Brand  Store.” 

While  the  Hecht  ad  sets  a  pre¬ 
cedent  so  far  as  technique  is 
concerned,  this  was  not  the  first 
time  out  of  town  stores  have 
used  the  Times  columns.  Many 
have  advertised,  principally  on 
the  business  pages,  to  locate  new 
sources  of  merchandise. 


Hoosier  State  Meeting 

Speakers  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  April  5-6,  in 
the  Hotel  Lincoln,  Indianapolis, 
will  include:  Howard  W.  Blake- 
slee,  science  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Carl  D.  Groat,  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  Post,  recently 
returned  from  Europe  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  and  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 


'Plant-Region' 
Ads  Featured 
By  Railroad 

Extending  the  “plant-city” 
idea  to  a  regional  compass,  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
with  its  “More  than  Transporta¬ 
tion”  advertising  program,  has 
won  the  praise  of  civic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  in  the  six  South¬ 
ern  states  it  serves. 

Saluting  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  South¬ 
east.  the  railroad  is  sati.sfied  that 
its  public  relations  effort  has 
identified  it  with  the  destiny  of 
the  people  it  serves.  It  can,  in 
fact,  produce  evidence  of  indus¬ 
trial  growth  stemming  directly 
from  its  promotions.  A  North¬ 
ern  textile  firm,  for  example, 
prompted  by  one  of  the  ads  to 
consult  Seaboard’s  Plant  Loca¬ 
tion  Department,  subsequently 
moved  South. 

’Here  We  Live* 

Last  year  the  railroad  spent 
more  than  $100,000  from  March 
to  December  to  feature  the 
“Here  We  Live”  theme  in  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama. 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Florida.  This  year  a  50%  great¬ 
er  fund  has  been  appropriated, 
according  to  Hudson  F.  Meyer, 
vicepresident  of  the  Caples 
Company,  Seaboard’s  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Using  all  media,  the  firm  put 
three-fourths  of  its  1945  appro¬ 
priation  into  newspapers.  The 
1946  campaign  will  make  still 
greater  use  of  dailies,  continuing 
the  public  relations  theme  on  a 
larger  scale  and  adding  a  sep¬ 
arate  campaign  on  travel  promo¬ 
tion. 

In  former  years,  the  railroad 
limited  its  advertising  largely 
to  on-line  cities.  Last  year  for 
the  first  time  the  campaign 
.spread  to  other  localities,  vir¬ 
tually  blanketing  the  six  states. 
Ads  of  400  lines  ran  once  a 
month  in  327  newspapers.  The 
same  schedule  will  be  used  In 
1946,  with  the  .size  upped  to  60U 
lines. 


Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

EDWINC.HEDEKIN 

os  manager  of  their 
Detroit  office, 

850  Penobscot  Building, 
Detroit  26,  ^^chigon 
Cadillac  4039-4040 

Representing: 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
Grand  Forks  Herald  and 
Aberdeen  American  News. 


Salute  to  South 


Hanson  Named 

Appointment  of  Kent  Htm,. 
as  local  advertising  manaier  ol  I 
the  New  York  Sun,  wu  it- 
nounced  March  25  by  Harold  L 
Goldman,  advertising  dir^t 
Hanson  previously  was  advotis 
ing  director  of  the  Pitt^git 
Post-Gazette,  and  before  that 
was  an  executive  with  Pni 
Block  &  Associates.  More  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
advertising  agency  of  La-Bnm 
&  Hanson,  Philadelphia.  In  hli 
new  post  on  the  Sun,  Hannc 
succeeds  Einar  O.  Petersen,  re 
signed. 


Cheater,  Pa. 

STANDS  ALONE! 

Atk  any  of  iti  citiseu  .  .  ■ 
insinuate  that  it's  a  part  tf 
any  other  community  .  .  • 
you’ll  quickly  discow  s 
HOMETOWN  feeling  ii  nUi 
a.<  if  it  was  situated  SOO 


Talk  to  its  merchants,  vk« 
are  possessed  of  a  goodi-iier- 
ing  ability  found  in  few  es«- 
munities.  Compare  its  news- 
paper  with  those  of  likt-si^ 
cities  ...  for  circulstios,  for 
linage,  for  HOMETOWN  nswi 
and  features.  Attend  one  Si 
its  innumerable  civic  and  wort- 
ing  events,  with  sttendsaM 
many  times  approaching  10, Ow- 


Here,  indeed,  is  a  HOJII- 
TOWN  that  definitely  is 
tinct  from  any  other,  one  tMl 
deserves  as  much  considersuos 
in  preparing  a  echednle  as  ssj 
85.000  market. 


CMEiTERPA 


Alfred  G.  Hill,  Publish 
Chauncey  L.  Eanes,  Geneid 
Don  McKay,  Local  Advertisuif  Ms***" 


j  Represented  NetiontUy  ts 

I  STORY,  BROOKS  A  FBUEY 
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In  the  Detroit  Market  Area 

{ABC  City  Zone) 


OUT  OF  EVERY 


TEN 


FAMILIES 


READ 

THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


— and  TWO  out  of  every  THREE  of  these  families 
have  The  Detroit  Times  deUvered  to  their  homes 
by  regular  Times  carriers 


The  Detroit  Times  Has  The  SECOND  LARGEST 
ABC  Recognized  HOME  DELIVERED  Circulation 
In  The  United  States 


The  Detroit  Times— a  great 
“RESULT  PRODUCING” 
Medium  For  Advertising 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Capital  Writers  Ired 
By  News  Blockades 


By  James  h  Butler 

WASHINGTON— All  is  not  well 

on  the  Washington  news  front 
and  correspondents  are  asking 
government  agents  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency,  “Don’t  you  know 
the  war  is  over?” 

Complaint  is  levelled  chiefly 
against  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House,  but  a  re¬ 
cent  “administrative  order”  in 
the  War  Department  which  with¬ 
holds  news  of  troop  locations 
and  movements  has  added  fuel 
to  the  Are. 

The  State  Department  has 
been  drawing  criticism  from  the 
working  press  since  Secretary 
James  F.  Byrnes  took  over.  He 
ended  the  era  of  good  feeling 
which  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
created. 

The  State  Department  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association,  through 
President  Thomas  F.  Reynolds  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  made  formal 
protest  that  they  are  being 
scooped  by  foreign  newspapers 
on  diplomatic  matters  happening 
in  Washington.  The  practice, 
they  complained,  has  made  re¬ 
write  men  out  of  them.  No  ap¬ 
parent  improvement  has  re¬ 
sulted. 

At  least  one  written  complaint 
has  been  made  to  President  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Folliard  ( Washington 
Post)  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  that  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  at  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  are  not  available  for 
coment  as  much  as  they  should 
be.  Press  Secretary  Charles  G. 
Ross  conducts  a  daily  conference 
at  which  he  issues  any  formal 
announcements  readied  for  the 
day,  answers  routine  questions 
and  receives  inquiries  for  later 
submission  to  the  President.  At 
other  hours,  Eben  Ayers,  Ross' 
assistant,  is  the  usual  point  of 
contact,  but  the  correspondents 
complain  it  is  too  often  required 
that  a  question  be  submitted  to 
whichever  woman  secretary  hap¬ 
pens  to  pick  up  the  telephone. 

’The  War  D^artment  order  is 
directed  to  its  own  personnel.  It 
prohibits  giving  out  information 
as  to  location  or  movements  of 
large  troop  concentrations  and  it 
was  described  as  only  temporary. 
“Several  reasons”  were  given. 
One  is  the  fact  that  movements 
do  not  always  take  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  published  stories  and 
families  of  servicemen  are  dis¬ 
appointed.  That  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  incoming  troop 
ships  which  have  been  met  at 
ports  of  debarkation  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  hopeful  relatives,  de¬ 
spite  the  government’s  plea  for 
families  to  wait  at  home  for  the 
arrival  of  their  kin. 

Another  reason  for  the  order 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  but  that  has 
been  soft-pedaled.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  pleaded  with  the  press 
to  stop  alarming  the  public  with 
reports  that  the  forces  are  being 
alerted  and  that  the  enlisted  re¬ 
serve  is  about  to  be  called  back 
into  uniform.  But  the  blackout 
on  troop  disposals  had  had  the 
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effect  of  intensifying  those  ru¬ 
mors,  unfounded  as  they  are. 

The  administrative  order  does 
not  mark  a  return  of  wartime 
censorship  in  the  true  sense. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  restrain 
newspapers  from  publishing  in¬ 
formation  about  troops  which 
they  obtain  from  other  sources. 
But  the  department  "will  neither 
confirm  nor  deny.” 

The  hangover  from  wartime 
security  regulations  sometimes 
affects  lesser  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Customs  Bureau,  for 
example,  “will  neither  confirm 
nor  deny”  that  ijs  agents  in  the 
New  York  City  area  have 
trained  dogs  to  sniff  out  contra¬ 
band  drugs  being  smuggled  into 
the  United  States.  An  agency  of 
the  Treasury  Department  which 
is  spending  a  large  appropria¬ 
tion  through  the  Secret  Service 
to  warn  against  counterfeit 
money,  the  Customs  Bureau 
thinks  the  dog  story  might  work 
against  effective  policing. 

The  protest  received  by  Fol- 
linrd  points  out: 

“If  Ross  and  Ayers  are  not 
available  or  do  not  get  the  ques¬ 
tion  straight,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  throw  a  question  at 
the  President.  Often  this  in¬ 
volves  taking  time  of  the  press 
conference  for  matters  of  lim¬ 
ited  interest.  To  this  extent, 
anyway,  the  Association  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“During  casual  conversations 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  I 
have  discovered  at  least  two  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  received  a 
run-around  and  have  been  un¬ 
derstandably  exasperated  at 
prolonged  delays  in  getting  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  or  getting 
only  partial  replies  to  improper¬ 
ly  repeated  queries.  As  one  of 
our  colleagues  put  it,  ’if  the 
White  House  press  secretaries 
are  to  be  only  propaganda  minis¬ 
ters,  we  ought  to  know  about 
it.’  ” 

■ 

Herald-American  to 
Sponsor  Grid  Game 

Chicago  —  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  relief  organizations 
will  benefit  from  a  series  of  an¬ 
nual  National  Football  League 
pre-season  games,  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

First  of  the  series  will  be 
played  Sept.  1  at  Wrigley  Field, 
Chicago,  when  the  Chicago 
Bears  meet  the  New  York 
Giants.  The  1947  game  will  be 
played  between  the  Bears  and 
Washington  Redskins.  Adm. 
Nimitz,  Gen.  Eisenhower  and 
Gen.  Eaker  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  have  endorsed  the  games. 

■ 

Joins  Chicago  Firm 

D.  Holland  Martin,  Navy  vet¬ 
eran  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADING  AREA — , 


POPULATION 

176,484 


1940  census 


ESTIMATED 

FAMILIES 

44,242 


PONTIAC  PRESS 
ABC  Net  Paid 

36,381 


The  Pontiac  retail  trading  zone  includes  the  major  portion  : 
of  Oakland  where  annual  retail  sales  exceed  $150,000,- 
000— food  sales  $44,640,000— and  drug  sales  $6,450,000.  | 

The  area  is  within  a  25  mile  radius  of  Pontiac— in  the 
center  of  automobile  production  of  Michigan  with  its  high 
industrial  employment  and  wages  and  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Press  gives  you  adequate  and  highly  exclusive 
coverage  in  this  top  income  market  for  7  out  of  10  Press 
homes  take  no  other  daily  newspaper.  i 

ABC  Total  Not  Paid  3  9,2  57 

POnTIflE  Doily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspoper  j 
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RAILROAD 

eniout  CANT  9^  ,  OHIO 


Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  know  CANTON  is  a  good 
market.  Each  day  their  Canton  freight 
station  handles  175  TONS  of  less- 
than-carload  freight ...  1  500  of  their 
employees  live  in  the  Canton  district 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  56  miles 
of  yards  at  Canton  handle  4800  cars 
per  day. 

The  size  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  operation  reflects  the  con¬ 
stant  activity  of  Canton’s  150  diver¬ 
sified  industries. 

You  can  get  your  share  of  the 
$151,399,000  Canton  and  Stark 
County  retail  market  with  one  news¬ 
paper,  The  Canton  Repository.  Your 
message  HITS  HOME  because  99%  of 
The  Repository’s  Canton  Circulation 
—  and  77%  of  its  Stark  County  cov¬ 
erage  is  HOME  DELIVERED. 


A  TEST 
CANTON  ^  a. 
TEST  NATION 

Famous  diversified  industries  stabilize 
Canton,  Ohio  payrolls.  340,000  people 
in  this  area  buy  what  they  see  in  The 
Canton  Repository  —  for  130  years  a 
dependable  institution. 


A  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTED  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  &  flHlE) 


IIITOI  ft  PUILISHERfer  March  30.  104ft 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Many  Attend 
Short  Course 
In  Photography 

By  Jack  Pric* 

Kent,  O. — The  Fifth  Annual 
Short  Course  In  News  Photog¬ 
raphy  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  here  last  week,  proved 
the  necessity  for  such  confer¬ 
ences.  Four  hundred  profes¬ 
sional  and  embryo  cameramen 
and  women  attended  the  four- 
day  course. 

Although  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  general  mechanics 
of  the  profession,  attention  was 
centered  on  three  subjects.  They 
were,  one-man  photo-engraving 
departments,  color  photography 
and  the  new  portable  strolx^ 
scope  lamps. 

The  topic  of  one-man  photo¬ 
engraving  units  created  much 
discussion,  and  judging  by  those 
who  showed  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  evident  that  many 
small  dailies  have  become  con¬ 
scious  of  its  necessity. 

The  discussions  on  small 
photo-engraving  units  proves 
this  field  is  being  neglected  by 
manufacturers  and  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  school  which  would 
give  practical  courses  in  it. 

Basil  ("Stuffy”)  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  was  emphatic  in 
describing  the  need  for  more  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  the 
mechanical  problems  on  a 
paper  which  directly  affected 
the  production  and  reproduction 
of  pictiures. 

It  was  his  belief  that  news- 
photographers  could  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  photos  if 
they  knew  more  about  the  han¬ 
dling  of  their  pictures  while  in 
the  process  of  being  made  ready 
for  publication.  Leon  Link,  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  manager,  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer,  did  much  to  clar¬ 
ify  any  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  photographers  about  the 
engraving  and  printing  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  large  newspaper  plant. 

He  exploded  the  theory  of 
many  photographers  that  en¬ 
gravers  are  responsible  for  poor 
reproductions  of  good  prints.  He 
went  to  great  lengths  to  provide 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
mechanical  problems  which 
have  often  caused  friction  b^ 
tween  photo-engravers,  printers 
and  photographers. 

William  Mayho,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  color  photo  department,  led 
the  discussion  on  color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  gave  demonstrations 
of  his  work.  Other  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  practical  method  of 
producing  color  pictiures  were 
gven  by  experts  from  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  and  Ansco.  Gordon 
Kuster,  chief  of  the  color  photo 
department,  Columbus  Dis^tch, 
explained  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  paper. 

F.  A.  Reach,  executive  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  news- 
photo  service,  demonstrated  the 
operation  of  the  AP’s  new  K25 
camera  designed  for  coverage  of 
fast  action. 

Reach  predicted  that  picture 


Herald  Tribune 
Plans  Forum 
^  For  H-  S.  Youth 

^  With  the  cooperation  o(  th» 
city  Board  of  Education  thi 
New  York  Herald  Tribviu  ha 
scheduled  its  first  fonun  ttt 
high  school  students  Apr.  13  a 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  baUnwm. 

Modeled  after  the  annual 
aid  Tribune  Forum  on  Curr«t 
Affairs,  the  forum  will  exploit 
the  theme,  “The  World  W» 
Want”  in  a  morning  and  an  af 
ternoon  session. 

Two  high  school  speaken 
chosen  from  four  public  ikK,),)| 
and  two  parochial  school  final¬ 
ists  will  appear  on  the  profran 
with  about  14  young  adult  and 
adult  speakers. 

Speakers  so  far  announced  in¬ 
clude  Bill  Mauldin,  UniM  Fea- 
'  ture  Syndicate  and  former  GI 
cartoonist;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooie- 
velt,  UFS  columnist;  lih].  Go. 
William  J.  Donovan,  formerly 
of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Sen 
vices,  and  James  Carey  of  the 
,  CIO. 

Students  will  attend  the  forum 


INS  STAFFERS  HOME  FROM  PACmC 

Clark  Lee,  Lee  Von  Atta  and  Pot  Robinson  chat  in  New  York  head-  adult  speakers, 
quarters  after  Pacific  assignments.  Lee  cmd  Von  Atta  expect  Speakers  so  far  announced  in¬ 
to  cover  the  atom  bombing  off  Bikini  in  May  while  Robinson  is  rest-  elude  Bill  Mauldin,  UniM  Fea- 
ing  after  a  long  haxil  in  the  Pacific,  his  last  assignment  being  the  ture  Syndicate  and  former  GI 
Yamashita  trial.  cartoonist;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooie- 

- —  velt,  UFS  columnist;  Maj.  Gen. 

^Iting  will  become  a  major  Reading  Value  in  J!f"thrOfflce°ors?r"atJ£7S 

factor  on  all  newspapers  which  __  ^  i  ”7  '-nui.e  01  oiraiegic  ber 

produce  their  own  pictures.  His  Newspapers  Stressed  James  Carey  of  the 

formula  for  success  in  this  work  Oakland,  Calif.  —  Today’s 

was  based  upon  personal  enthu-  newspaper  provides  the  greatest  Students  will  attend  the  forum 
siasm,  proper  understanding  and  reading  value  on  record,  George  oa  tickets  issued  to  schools  on 
a  sense  of  balance  which  is  most  s.  Brumbach,  local  advertising  a  quota  basis,  but  part  of  ths 
necessary  in  handling  both  pic-  manager,  San  Francisco  Ex-  program  will  be  broadcast  hr 
tures  and  men  who  make  them,  aminer,  told  Oakland  Advertis-  cally,  part  nationallj^  and  the 
The  new  portable  stroboscope  ing  Club  members  recently.  whole  program  will  m  printed 

lamp  was  displayed.  This  type  Mr.  Brumbach  briefed  the  Apr.  15  Herald  Tribune 

of  lighting  is  still  in  its  infancy  newspaper’s  evolution  from  ^i-  rTCorded  for  playbacks  to 

and  there  is  ample  indication  torial,  mechanical,  advertising  schools, 

that  much  advancement  will  be  and  production  standpoints  and  During  the  day  school  arts 
made  in  producing  more  com-  pointed  to  the  longevity  of  news-  and  crafts  will  be  on  open  ex¬ 
pact  and  less  heavy  apparatus,  papers  worldwise  as  well  as  in  hibition  in  an  adjoining  hotel 
General  Electric  Co.  demon-  California  to  stress  his  evalua-  gallery. 

strated  the  various  models  of  tion.  - 

lamps  used  for  these  devices.  Historically  as  well  as  today  ,  . 

and  Sylvania  Wabash  Co.  dem-  most  everyone  thinks  of  adver-  1  / 

onstrated  the  units  which  utilize  tising  as  something  visible — as  t  m/ 

the  new  form  of  light.  Strobo  "salesmanship  through  the  W 

Research  Co.  of  Milwaukee  also  printed  word,”  he  noted.  W 

showed  the  practicability  of  the  Backing  his  story  further  was  | 

strobo  lamps  which  that  firm  a  motion  picture  of  “New  York  1 


has  designed. 

The  question  as  to  the  advis- 


in  the  Dark,”  the  story  of  the 
17-day  strike  as  told  in  the  New 


ability  of  using  the  strobo  lights  York  Daily  News  film. 


to  replace  the  flash-bulbs  seemed 
a  little  premature,  for  as  the 
manufacturers  explained,  the 


Felix  J.  Aberouette,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer  and  chairman  of  the 


new  lights  are  still  a  bit  too  club’s  special  newspaper  pro¬ 
heavy  and  bulky  for  general  use  gram  had  arranged  for  this 


on  all  types  of  assignments. 

The  new  portable  units  em¬ 
ploy  either  battery  or  house 
current  power  packs.  ’The  bat¬ 
tery  pack  and  condenser  weigh 
between  12  and  15  pounds. 

’The  new  lamps  have  also 
been  made  to  hook  up  to  the 
camera  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
present  type  synchronizers  and 
new  shutter  synchronizers  are 
already  in  production  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  speed-lights. 

Dick  Samo,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  all  Hearst  enter¬ 
prises,  gave  personal  demonstra¬ 
tions,  held  critiques  and  super¬ 
vised  operations  of  the  sessions. 

Among  lensmen  seen  on  the 
campus  were;  Ray  Gallivan, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  James  Klin- 
gensmith,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette;  Burt  Williams.  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph;  Andy  Miller, 
Chicago  News;  Sid  Mautner, 
Chicago  Sun;  A.  C.  Chinn,  Wash¬ 
ington  ( D.  C.)  Press;  Ted 
Vorpe,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer; 
Libby  Whitmer,  Canton  ( O. ) 
Respository;  and  Caroline  Va- 
lenta,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
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film  through  the  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

He  told  E.  &  P.  that  the  film 
of  New  York’s  strikebound 
newspaper  has  proven  impres¬ 
sive  in  five  different  showings 
he  personally  has  arranged. 


New  Bedford 

4th  largest 
1  MARKET 

'N  MA;.VACr1UiLTTj| 


S'S-iiS'S  ^  hS  it  ti-frkJS 


Will  Connell— famous 
West  Coast  camera  artistf 
an  outstanding  "person^ 
ality”  photographer. 


Georgia  Engelhard  — 
America’s  leading  woman 
mountain  climber,  and  a 
top-notch  photographer. 


Valentine  Sarra—ace  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer, 
with  studios  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles, 


Dr.  Max  Thorek  —  surgeon, 
author,  and  one  of  America’s 
leading  amateur  camera  fans. 


Maxwell  Coplan  —  well- 
known  professional  pho¬ 
tographer,  author  of  circus 
book,  ’’Pink  Lemonade.” 


Lucius  Beebe— New  York 
critic  and  journalist  — 
famed,  too,  for  his  shots 
of  American  trains. 


Professional  and  amateur  alike, 
they  know  that  versatility  and  de¬ 
pendability  are  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  prize-winning, 
American-made  Cameras. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  camera 
celebrities  who  rely  on  GRAFLEX 
and  Speed  GRAPHIC  cameras  to 
achieve  the  photographic  perfec¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  them  fame. 


GRAFLEX 


Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  Graflex  Information  Centers— At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.,  and  3045  WilshireBlvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Complete  A.M. 
Paper  Issued  for 
7:30  P.M.  Sale 

Columbus,  O. — A  reversal  in 
its  methods  of  operation  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
only  morning 
newspaper  in 
Columbus,  to 
put  a  complete 
morning  paper 
on  the  streets  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Street  sales 
alone  have 
soared  beyond 
any  immediate 
expectations  of 
the  executive 
group  responsi- 
ble  for  the 
change  in  pol-  Harper 
icy,  according  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Robert  S.  Harper. 

The  Journal  on  the  street  at 
7:30  p.m.  now  includes  every 
regular  feature  and  section  that 
formerly  appeared  only  in  the 
mail  and  home  editions.  These 
are  the  woman’s  and  society 
pages,  sports  up  to  the  minute, 
all  regular  columnists  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers;  the  full  financial 
section  with  all  Wall  Street 
closings  and  the  produce  and 
livestock  markets  from  all  the 
midwest  centers. 

The  first  edition,  known  as 
the  “Night  Green.”  formerly 
confined  spot  news  to  pages  1 
and  2,  but  did  carry  full  sports 
and  finance;  it  depended  largely 


on  filler  on  the  inside  pages  to 
get  pages  moving  quickly  from 
makeups  to  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  Now  the  paper  does 
not  use  a  line  of  filler  and  keeps 
up  with  the  news  from  edition 
to  edition  by  replacement,  trim¬ 
ming  and  use  of  new  pictures 
as  they  are  serviced  through 
the  evening  by  AP  Wirephoto. 

Operation  of  the  Journal 
throughout  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  the 
composing  room  has  been  syn¬ 
chronized  to  the  new  methods 
of  production.  The  load  in  the 
composing  room  strikes  there 
between  4  and  7  p.m.,  while 
deadlines  have  been  advanced 
many  hours  by  the  advertising 
department.  In  the  editorial 
room,  the  50  employes  work 
mostly  on  the  “day  side,”  with 
a  skeleton  force  carrying  on  the 
final  edition  at  1  a.m. 

Six  Journal  executives  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  group  to  put  the  paper 
on  the  new  schedule,  working 
from  research  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Harper,  who  studied  opera¬ 
tions  of  other  metropolitan 
dailies.  In  the  group  were  J.  A. 
Meckstroth.  editor;  Walter  J. 
Reck,  general  manager;  J.  H. 
Galloway,  circulation  manager, 
and  D.  Oakley  Davies,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent. 

■ 

Sponsors  Ski  Slalom 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Portland 
Journal  is  offering  its  third  an¬ 
nual  “Safe-Ski  Slalom”  at  Tim¬ 
berline  Lodge,  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Hood,  some  60  miles 
from  Portland.  April  7.  Forty 
prizes  are  offered. 


Writers  Urge 
More  Attention 
To  'Outdoor' 

Adequate  coverage  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  other  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation  in  special 
columns  or  departments  is  the 
greatest  undeveloped  and  large¬ 
ly  unexplored  opportunity  con¬ 
fronting  American  newspapers, 
Ben  East,  field  editor  of  Outdoor 
Life  magazine,  told  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Col.  L.  B.  Rock,  publisher  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and 
Herald,  who  was  reelected  pres¬ 
ident,  announced  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  R.  B.  Howard. 
Madison  Press,  London,  O.,  is  as¬ 
sembling  material  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  publishers  based  on 
readership  studies  and  other 
data  designed  to  interest  more 
newspapers  in  carrying  outdoor 
pages  and  outdoor  columns. 

J.  Hammond  Brown,  Haiti- 
timore  (Md. )  News-Post,  was 
named  executive  director. 

A  ready-made  and  eager  au¬ 
dience  awaits  the  well-con¬ 
ducted  outdoor  column.  East  de¬ 
clared.  Pointing  out  that  there 
are  somewhere  between  20  mil¬ 
lion  and  30  million  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  country  now, 
with  more  to  come  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  he  added  that  there 
are  millions  more  who  do  not 
participate  actively  in  hunting 
or  fishing  but  are  interested  in 


vuiUUQf 


tion. 

“The  audience  is  huge  »w| 
appetite  for  good  outdoor 
and  feature  coverage 
whetted,  is  insatiable "T 
speaker  contended.  There  » 
few  newspaper  audiences  in  % 
country  now  who  know  whei^ 
they  would  enjoy  a  goodZ 
door  department,  for  the  re^ 
that  very  few  papers  have^ 
offered  such  a  department 

“Baseball,  football,  the  omt 
ring  and  other  spectator  sm 
get  plenty  of  coverage.  HuoSm 
fishing,  hiking,  camping 
conservation— the  daily  dnsa 
of  protecting  our  natural  te 
sources  from  unsound  use  ud 
despoliation— get  none  or  not 
to  none.  Yet  there  are  far  non 
Americans  taking  part  in  tk 
so-called  participating  outdow 
sports  than  pay  admission  to  ill 
the  spectator  sports  combined ' 

East  called  upon  OWAAtodo 
all  it  could  to  stimulate  intern 
among  editors  and  publishen  in 
outdoor  departments. 

He  bases  his  contentions  on  20 
years’  experiences  in  conductinj 
a  weekly  outdoor  page  in  eight 
Booth  paper.*:  in  Michigan 


Plans  Goli  Tournament 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  New 
Leader  -  sponsored  Rich^ 
City  Women’s  Golf  Tournament, 
which  was  originated  in  192S 
will  be  renewed  some  time  in 
June,  probably  at  the  Hermitagt 
Country  Club,  officials  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  conference  with 
a  committee  of  the  Richmond 
Women’s  Golf  Association. 
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TPh\%  message  is  appeoring  on  100  billboards  in  strategic  locations  in  Greater  St. 

Louis  and  is  repeated  on  interior  bus  and  car  cards  and  bus  dash  cards. 

With  the  addition  of  Associated  Press  to  its  already  extensive  news  coverage  serv¬ 
ice — which  includes  United  Press,  International  News  Service,  Reuter's  and  many  na¬ 
tional  news  bureaus — The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  gives  readers  exceptionally  complete, 
up-to-the-minute,  world-wide  news  coverage. 

MPUSENTED  NATIONALLY  lY  OBO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfw  March  30.  Ifd 
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THE  DENVER  POST 


announces  the  appointment  of 


PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


as 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  1,  1946 


THE  DENVER  POST 
Palmer  Hoyt 
Editor  and  Publisher 


(*IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  30.  194« 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Forum  Advises 
Vets  on  Jobs 

A  JOB-FINDING  FORUM  com¬ 
posed  of  top  executives  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  allied 
delds  was  conducted  recently 
by  New  York  Chapter  o£  Sigma 
Uolta  Chi,  national  journalistic 
fraternity,  to  help  ex-GIs 
searching  for  employment  In 
these  professions. 

The  veterans  were  advised 
that  the  best  prerequisite  was  to 
know  two  jobs. 

'"niare  are  jobs  available  to¬ 
day.  but  experienced  men  are 
needed  to  fill  them — generally 
men  experienced  in  more  than 
one  sklU,”  Phil  Swain,  editorial 
personnel  director  of  McGraw- 
HiU.  said. 

Few  Get  the  Job 
“Less  than  1%  of  all  the  ap¬ 
plicants  for  editorial  positions 
at  McGraw-Hill  during  the  last 
25  years  have  obtained  jobs," 
Swain  went  on.  "The  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  have  either 
been  journalists,  or  businessmen 
or  engineers.  The  men  who 
have  a  working  knowledge  of 
two  or  more  of  these  professions 
are  the  ones  who  have  been 
hired.  They  automaticallv  elimi¬ 
nate  99%  (rf  the  competition  for 
the  job.” 

Riohard  Crandell,  Sew  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  covered 
the  daily  newspaper  field  with 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Editob  &  Publisher,  and  Louis 
Alwell,  personnel  director,  INS, 
emphasized  that  the  place  for 
the  inexperienced  veteran  to  go 
was  the  small  town.  It  was 
agreed  that  smalltown  newspa¬ 
per  experience  gave  a  wider, 
more-rounded  training  than  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metropolitan 
daily. 

Moke  Contacts  Now 
West  Peterson,  Dell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  advised  the  vet¬ 
erans  to  make  their  contacts  in 
the  city  with  the  big  publishing 
houses  and  then  re^n  to  their 
homes  until  the  easing  of  news¬ 
print  Portages  enabled  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newsstand  magazines 
to  make  planned  expansions. 

“Mcauiwhile,"  he  said  “try  to 
do  free-lance  work  in  the  field 
and  this  will  bring  your  work 
before  editors  and  publidiers  in 
a  practical  way.” 

The-  need  for  training  in  at 
least  two  occupations  was  re- 
emphMized  by  Julien  Elfenbein 
of  Haire  Publications,  publish¬ 
ers  of  industrial  magazines. 

“In  addition  to  journalistic 
abili^,  the  successful  writer  for 
an  industrial  magazine  must 
have  the  know-how  of  some 
business  profession."  he  de¬ 
clared.  Elfenbein  pointed  out 
that  there  were  more  than  1.900 
business  papers  in  existence  to¬ 
day  covering  every  phase  of  hu¬ 
man  activity. 

“Once  you’ve  diosen  the  out¬ 
fit  you  want  to  work  for,  take 
any  job  in  the  place  just  to  get 
in,”  he  advised. 

James  F.  Fox,  an  ex-service¬ 
man  employed  by  James  W.  Ir¬ 
win  and  A^ociates  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  told  the  veterans  to 
try  to  discover  the  personal 
preferences  of  prospective  em¬ 


ployers  with  regard  their  poli¬ 
tics,  special  problems,  clients, 

ate. 

“If  you  know  your  interview¬ 
er’s  problems,  be  able  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  to  solve  them,” 
Fox  said. 

“You  can  achieve  more  pres¬ 
tige  and  security  and  earn  more 
money  in  free-lance  writing 
than  in  anything  else.”  declared 
Lester  VeUe  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  articles  in  magazines. 

Wait  Bafore  Buying 

Don  Robinson,  American  Press 
Association,  advised  veterans 
who  are  planning  to  buy  small¬ 
town  weeklies,  to  wait  a  while, 
because  prices  are  high. 

William  O.  Trapp,  professor 
of  journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  stressed  the  need  for 
more  education  as  background 
for  jobs. 

“Our  future  editors,  editorial 
writers  and  columnists,”  he 
said,”  will  do  research  in  do¬ 
mains  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
reserved  by  university  schol¬ 
ars.” 


New  P.M.  Doily 
To  Start  Apr.  2 
In  Florida  City 

Winter  Haven,  Fla. — ^A  new 
daily  newspaper  will  enter  the 
afternoon  field  here  Apr.  2  when 
the  first  issue  of  the  Winter 
Haven  Daily  Sews  is  published. 
The  Winter  Haven  Daily  Chief  is 
also  an  afternoon  paper,  but  the 
News  will  publish  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  instead  of  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

Owner  of  the  new  paper  is 
the  Winter  Haven  Publishing 
Company,  a  group  of  civic-mind¬ 
ed  young  men.  ^itor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  will  be  R.  H.  Fack- 
elman,  former  publisher  of  the 
Raymondville  (Tex.)  County 
Chronicle,  a  weekly. 

The  News  will  have  United 
Press  wire  service  and  will  carry 
comics  and  feature  material  of 
United  and  King  Features  syndi¬ 
cates.  An  8-page  color  comic  sup¬ 
plement  furnished  by  United 
Features  will  be  run  on  Sunday. 


A  majority  of  the  inlty 
and  plant  personn^  ifT 
residents  and  half  are  vet* 

In  outlining  plana  for 
daily,  Fackelman  said  tkJ 
would  be  devoted  to  cooubhA 
service  in  this  town  oI  SiSmH 
its  surrounding  trad* 
which  contains  a  populaaTj 
approximately  30,(X)0.  ’ 

Fackelman,  a  graduata  et  a. 
University  of  Missouri,  wum 
owner  of  the  Baxter 
(Kans.)  Citizen,  a  semi-aSt- 
before  purchasing  the 
Chronicle  in  Texu.  He  waiS* 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  it 
two  years  prior  to  Armv  th*. 

The  initial  staff  inctoSa^ 
roll  Teeter,  news  editor;  f  i 
Conybear,  advertising 
and  Ray  Dantzler,  Jr.,  diS 
tion  manager. 

■ 

Food  Editors  Plan 

Chicago — Success  of  thi 
Food  Editors’  Conferenet  hdl 
in  Cincinnati  in  January  haiiv 
suited  in  plans  for 
meeting  this  year  to  be  hdd  h 
Chicago  the  week  of  Oct  R, 


A  Land  of 
Concentrated  Wealth 


r  l/>iUDA'B  Ihm  m.jor  muk.t, 


territories  are  areas  of  concentrated  wel 
enormous  buying  power.  Old-timers  and  new¬ 
comers  have  bulging  bank  accounts  .  .  .  ready 
to  spend  freely  and  wisely  for  things  they  want. 
By  whatever  yardstick  you  make  the  measnre- 
ments,  you'll  be  quickly  convinced  that  to  tell 


worthwhile  products  in  Florida, 

★ 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE 


NoTlOAO/ 


Sowyer-Fergoion-Wolher  Co. 


the  state’s 
★ 

FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION 
Jacksonville 

NofiOAoJ  JtBpfBSBAtohVtl 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

♦ 

Jann  and  Kelley,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


three  m^or  markets  comprise  a  MUST  on  year 
advertising  schedule. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-to-spead 
people  will  studiously  read  your  sales  stories 
when  told  in  Florida’s  three  major  markets 
and  their  trading  territories  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Florida's  three  great  morning  dailies 
.  .  .  at  low  cost. 


MIAMI  HERALD 

w 

Nalionat  S*pr«i*ntotiv*< 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  inc. 

★ 

A.  S.  Gront,  Atlanta 


Complete  Coverage  of  Florida's  Three  Major  Markets  and  Their  Trading  Territories 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW 
HP  SOUNDPHOTO  SYSTEM 

$  You  can  receive  either 
0  positive  print  or  a  nega¬ 
tive  on  INP  transceivers. 

•  foch  machine  is  a  trans¬ 
mitter  as  well  as  a  receiv¬ 
er,  providing  multiple  ad¬ 
vantages  in  gathering  and 
distributing  photos  from 
every, area  served. 

•  24-hour  coast-to-coast 
5oundphoto  service  means 
faster,  more  complete 
news  picture  service. 

t  The  new  INP  Sound- 
photo  machines  are  com¬ 
pact,  simplified,  foolproof 
transceivers  which  any 
copy  boy  can  learn  how  to 
operate  with  ease. 


With  Top  Speed  and  Highest  Fidelity 


Long  a  trail -bUzer  in  the  most 
^  modem  methods  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  pictures  by  sound,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  has  just  in¬ 
augurated  a  faster  and  more  efficient 
coast-to-coast  Soundphoto  system— 
linking  its  Soundphoto  clients  and 
expanding  bureaus  into  a  dramatic 
new  picture  network. 

The  new,  improved  INP  Sound¬ 
photo  machines  are  the  last  word  in 
technical  perfection  PLUS  simplic¬ 
ity.  They  embody  all  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  of  our  previous 
transceivers  with  the  addition  of  the 
latest  scientific  advances  developed 
during  the  war. 

They  enable  you  to  receive  photos 
on  positive  print  paper  as  well  as  on 


negatives— a  time-saving  device  first 
developed  by  INP  several  years  ago 
and  now  perfected  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Coupled  with  IN  P’s  expanded 
and  improved  Soundphoto  system, 
a  vast  program  for  the  expansion  of 
INP  picture  coverage  throughout 
the  world  has  been  launched,  with 
the  emphasis  on  talented  photogra¬ 
phy-sharp,  clear  photos  that  tell 
the  story  dramatically. 

For  the  best  picture  coverage  of 
the  world,  you  will  wish  to  consult 
the  service  that  is  truly  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 

Contact  the  nearest  INP  repre¬ 
sentative  or  write  direct  to: 


cTrnnuunaiim. . . 

INP’s  New  24-hour,  Coast-to-Coast 

SOUNDPHOTO  SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


tion  was  highlighted  in  the  clos-  controls  may  be  oft  May  i  ay 
ing  convention  address  made  by  said  a  proposal  that  coal  dIm 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice-  private  loan  be  traded  nii* 
president,  United  Press.  print  from  Finland  had  ali 

Activities  of  the  Russian  press  State  Department  and  pttiZ 
corps  at  the  surrender  were  "just  ably,  Russian,  apprm^ 
a  foretaste  of  things  to  come,”  Japan’s  largest  newsprint  miii. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  said.  While  were  virtually  undamatad^ 
press  representatives  of  other  bombings,  Mr.  BarthokoH 
countries  kept  to  their  quotas  noted,  adding  that  unfortuaatdi 
and  to  their  designated  spots,  Russian  control  of  the  Kutla 
the  Russians  moved  about  free-  had  cut  off  pulp  and  the  ndlli 
ly,  even  entering  lines  of  those  were  now  virtually  idle, 
waiting  to  sign  the  surrender  ^ 

documents.  He  estimated  the  ^  t-t  • 

Russian  press  delegation  of  an  UCIlllOrniCI  (jrroup 
allotted  14  actually  exceeded  50  MoAta  Anril  9i>  90 
to  the  Tokyo  Bay  spectacle.  meeiS  /ipni  ZD-Z3 
On  the  association  side  of  the  San  Francisco — Resumini  a^ 
convention  ledger,  multiplied  tivities  halted  by  the  war,  the 
business  activities  held  up  dur-  California  Press  Association  will 
ing  the  mail-election  sessions  of  8o  to  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Owth 
wartime,  were  completed  in  jig  Valley,  Calif.,  April  25  to  29  for 
time.  A  resolution  to  revise  the  its  54th  annual  excursion. 
Constitution  and  by-laws  was  Announcement  of  the  atsodi- 
sent  to  the  executive  committee  tion’s  first  postwar  meetini  h 
and  a  move  to  print  a  rate-book,  made  by  Justus  F.  Cracner 
was  voted.  president.  Mr.  Craemer,  a  pait 

Elko  Free  president  of  both  the  Califocah 
was  elected  president.  Newspaper  Publishers  Aaodi- 
,  a  native  of  Virginia  tion  and  the  National  Editotiil 
Association,  succeeded  the  lale 


Nevada  Press  Group 
Elects  C.  H.  Sherrin 


RENO,  Nev. — Enough  shooting  general  manager,  California 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
nearby  Virginia  City,  where  tion,  said  the  land  purchase 
Mark  Twain  came  to  fame  on  the  move  also  hit  at  the  press  itself 
Territorial  Enterprise,  marked  as  the  hearings  to  date  had 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa-  brought  out  a  threat  to  raise  the 
Uon’s  21st  annual  convention  rent  on  the  Chalfont  (Calif.) 
here.  Press  plant  owned  by  Los  An- 

“Nevada  publishers  have  al-  geles,  300%.  This  threat  had 
ways  felt  free  to  express  them-  been  made  when  both  owners  of 
selves  on  any  subject,”  tersely  the  newspaper,  Lt.  Col.  Roy 
remarked  Graham  M.  Dean,  French  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  George 
Reno  Gazette,  in  reply  to  a  lone  Savage,  were  in  military  service, 
protest  of  "why  not  keep  to  our  Vail  M.  Pittman,  publisher, 
own  business”  voiced  in  brief  Ely  Timet  and  Nevada  governor, 
discussion  of  a  motion  aimed  at  said  that  "no  single  group  can 
Los  Angeles.  do  more  than  these  men  and 

The  question  call  that  immedi-  women  who  run  the  newspa- 
ately  followed  brought  forth  a  pers”  in  addressing  the  dinner 
six-shooter  salvo  of  ayes,  and  gathering. 

the  association  was  on  record  "Together  we  can  do  a  splen-  Chris  H.  Sherrin. 
against  a  projected  Mono  Coun-  did  job,”  he  stated,  while  Mr.  Press, 
ty,  Calif.,  land  purchase  by  Los  Long  noted  that  “if  we  take  our  Sherrin, 

Angeles.  part  as  newspaper  people  we  City,  was  president  11  years  ago. 

Describing  the  move  as  a  “land  can  do  much  to  help  the  world.”  John  Suverkrup,  "■ 
grab,”  J.  R.  McCloskey,  editor.  Imparting  of  world  information  ~ 

Mineral  County  Independent,  is  a  great  opportunity,  Mr.  Long  president.  A.  L.  .  - 

published  near  the  site  of  the  said,  but  explained  he  did  not  University  of  Nevada  journalism  necessitated  limitation 
great  Hawthorne  ammunition  think  the  State  Department  department  head,  was  reelected  party  to  members  only, 
depot,  said  the  proposed  pur-  propaganda  plan  is  the  answer.  secretary-treasurer.  ■ 

chase  at  $1  an  acre  not  only  “Why  not  pick  the  country’s  Charles  Triplett,  Wells  Prog-  T/M»rnrTmA«*  QaIU 
threatened  range  land  contigu-  10  best  police  reporters,  turn  rest,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  were  lOUrnanieni  oeuo 
ous  to  Nevada  but  periled  the  them  loose  on  the  world  and  elected  to  the  executive  commit-  For  weeks  in  advancf 
state  itself,  as  vast  Nevada  lands  print  what  they  report?,”  Mr.  tee.  The  third  member  is  Mrs.  nals  in  the  basketball 
lay  open  to  similar  action  be-  Long  asked.”  If  we  could  do  Dorothy  Brimacombe,  reelected,  ment,  March  30,  spons( 
cause  of  being  in  the  public  do-  that,  we  would  have  real  free-  On  the  newsprint  side,  Mr.  the  New  York  Herald 
main.  dom  of  the  press.”  Long  saw  no  headache  relief.  He  for  its  Fresh  Air  Fund 

After  the  vote  John  B.  Long,  Seriousness  of  the  world  situa-  noted  a  new  report  newsprint  sellout. 


Gardnerville 
Record-Courier,  was  named  vice- 
A.  L.  Higginbotham, 


iVotr/  On^  at  Brightest  Spain 


Coast  area  did  as  well — ^Tuc¬ 
son.  For  the  year  1945  Bing* 
hamton  was  passed  by  only  five 
cities  in  the  north — and  only 
one  in  the  west  —  Phoenix. 


northern  U.  S.  had  a  greater 
increase  than  Binghamton 
(Rochester  and  Albany — both 
IN.  Y.  State  cities).  Indeed 
only  one  city  in  the  Pacific 


Reconversion  ? 
Buying  Power? 
Listen ! 


Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports 
of  Department  Store  sales 
show  that  in  December  only 
two  other  cities  in  the  entire 


METROPOLITAN  BINiiHAMTON 


Al  kf  II.  S.  Difarlaial  if  Ctmmtftt 


Population  145,156 


THE 

BIlNtiHAMTOA 

PRESS 


►MNSON^ 


One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers  *  * 

Reprttemled  kf  J,  F.  McKmmty  A  Sea, 
New  York,  Ckieags,  Stm  Fraacitcs 


March  30, 


scheduled  radiophoto  transmission  service 


Prewi  multiple  trannuissions  not  only 
blanket  the  world  with  upwards  of  150,000 
words  of  American  news  by  radiotelegraph 
daily  but  they  also  may  be  used  for  wide¬ 
spread  dissemination  of  American  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  graphic  material  at  trifling 
cost. 

This  may  be  done  by  Press  Wireless 
Scheduled  Radiophoto  Transmission  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  addition  to  being  sent  to  a  single  point 
of  reception,  photos  may  be  transmitted 
simultaneously  to  widely  scattered  points. 
For  instance,  a  radiophoto  could  be  beamed 
from  New  York  and  picked  up  at  a  dozen 
points  in  Europe,  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
In  the  same  way  a  radiophoto  could  go  from 


PRESS  WIRELESS.  i>c. 


the  western  terminal  of  Press  Wireless  at 
Los  Angeles  to  reach  a  number  of  points  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Orient. 

Costs  are  based  on  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  in  the  actual  transmission.  This 
materially  reduces  the  cost  per  picture  per 
receiving  point  just  as  Press  Wireless  Sched¬ 
uled  Transmission  Service  cuts  the  cost  of 
word  transmissions. 

Scheduled  Radiophoto  Transmission 
Service  is  just  another  of  the  services  Press 
Wireless  has  made  available  to  the  press  of 
the  world.  For  full  details  regarding  this 
and  other  services,  write  Manager  Atlantic 
Division,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  18, 
New  York. 


Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NiW  YORK  18 
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U.  P.  Extends 
Special  Capital 
Service  to  N-  Y- 


(NO.  4  IN  A  SIKIB) 


Hie  hub  of  the  Albany  Mir- 
ket,  located  on  the  wait  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  Albany  ii  ok 
of  the  most  strategk^  lo. 
cated  cities  in  the  U.  S.  Eut 
to  Boston — West  to  BnSilo 
and  the  Great  Lakas-4lor& 
to  Adirondack  reaorti  ud 
Montreal  —  South  to  Nio 
York.  Hie  eastern  tenninm 
of  the  New  York  State  Bti|t 
CanaL 


Agriculture  and  Livestock 

Make  Grand  Island 
Nebraska**  3rd  Market 


Port  of  Albany,  IVi  miki  of 
waterfront,  connects  the  dty 
with  every  port  in  the  eorli 


Terminus  of  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line  and  other  lines  run¬ 
ning  fnmi  New  York  City. 


e  Lorated  at  the  foot  of  atocker  and  feeder 
cattle  range*. 

e  Irrigation  makes  com  for  cattle  range*. 

e  Greatest  alfalfa  region  in  the  world. 

e  Alfalfa  de>hydrating  plants. 

e  Greatest  wild  hay  producing  section  in  the 
world. 

e  Dependable  supply  of  sugar  beets  for  Grand 
Island  sugar  factory. 

e  Finest  grade  potatoes. 

•  Soil  particularly  adaptable  for  raising  sor¬ 
ghum  variety  of  feeds. 

The 

Grand  Island  Independent 

(  A  Stauffer  Publication) 

National  Advertising  Representative: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 

New  York  Cbieago  Omaha  Denver  i 


Served  by  six  major  rail  Ita 
and  several  major  bus  lino. 
Over  750,000  tourists  visit  Al¬ 
bany  yearly. 

Albany  It 

"Best  For  Your  Ttti" 

The  Times-Union  is  read  by 
over  47,000  families  each 
morning,  and  over  96,000  fam¬ 
ilies  eadi  Simday. 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


A  HEARST  NElilSJ^PER 

flyarmaadai/  MtdioaaUf  if 
.  HEARST  A 

^^ERHSINfi  SERVICE  V 


PERHAPS  THIS  IS  THE  ANSWER 


Hirri*H  S.  Crowl«y 


TO  WHAT  YOUR  WOMEN  READERS  WANT 


Announcing 

WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


Eltanor  Darnton 


A  unique  new  service  that  provides 
national  coverage  of  news  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  women  .  .  .  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  welfare,  consumer  goods, 
as  these  concern  and  affect  the 
home,  family  and  individual 
woman  .  .  .  focused  to  the  woman 
reader  ...  the  facts  she  considers 
pertinent,  all  of  them,  written  in 
the  human  vein  that  has  sense  and 
meaning  for  her. 


the  paper  to  brighten  the  entire 
paper  with  live  news  of  interest  to 
women  readers.  It  does  not  aim 
to  replace  your  present  staff  nor 
current  features.  On  the  contrary, 
it  provides  material  for  excellent 
local  follows.  It  provides  live, 
legitimate  news  ...  at  a  time 
when  most  thoughtful  editors  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  to  increase,  and  hold,  woman 
readership. 


Spracklinq 


You  can  buy  nothing  like  it  frcMn 
news  services  or  syndicates  today. 
You  cannot  duplicate  it  yourself, 
even  at  great  cost.  Soon,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  it. 


The  service  can  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  women’s  page  that  is  in  step 
with  the  interests  of  women  today, 
can  be  used  as  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  page  already  set  up,  or 
can  be  used  as  live  news  throughout 


H«l«n  B.  Shaffer 


A  mimmum  of  ten  news  features  a  week,  five  feature  fuctures  a  week, 
fifteen  spot  news  stories  a  week.  By  mml  a$sd  by  wire  (prepaid). 


Iiabal  Johnson 


Write  or  wire  for  rates  or  details 


WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


PRODUCED  BY  A  TOP  STAFF  OF  SEASONED  PEOPLE 

I*IT0R  a  PUILISHiRfor  March  30.  1944 


The  Hearst  Newspa 


better  government  within  t 
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lave  always  worked  for 

CONSTITUTION 

“Whatever  is  riglit  can  be  acliieved  througli  the  irresistible 
power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Onr 
object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  he 
done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done,^’ 

In  19S2  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

spearheaded  the  nationwide  campaign 
for  adoption  of  the  20th,  or  “Lame 
Duck,”  Amendment. 

In  1940  the  Hearst  Newspapers  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  Presidential  tenure  of 
office  be  limited  to  two  terms— preserv¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  rotation. 

In  1945  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

urged  upon  Congress  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  tax  in  support 


to  1898  tlie  Hearst  Newspapers  called 
for  a  progressive  income  tax  as  the 
fairest  way  to  finance  government. 

Id  1906  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pro¬ 
posed  modification  of  our  tariff  laws. 

Ii  1919  the  Hearst  Newspapers  saw 
the  direct  election  of  U.  S.  Senators  by 
the  people  written  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  largely  as  a  result  of  their  efforts. 

Id  1919  the  Hearst  Newspape'rs 

saw  their  crusade  for  votes  for  women 


triumph  in  the  19th  Amendment.  of  a  squandering  bureaucracy. 


fflGHWAY  SAFETY 

SINCE  gasoline  rationing  ended  shortly 
after  V-J  Day,  highway  travel  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  and  the  toll  of  death, 
injury  and  property  losses  from  accidents 
has  increased  even  faster.  In  January  this 
year  traffic  fatalities  in  the  United  States 
totaled  3,000  men,  women  and  children. 
This  was  49%  over  January,  1945.  It  was 
5%  higher  than  January,  1941,  the  pre¬ 
war  year  in  which  an  all  time  peak  of 
nearly  40.000  deaths  in  traffic  accidents 
was  recorded.  In  February,  the  rate  was 
45%  over  the  same  month  last  year.  With 
traffic  increasing  on  the  highways  every 
day  and  automobile  travel  this  summer 
expected  to  be  greater  than  ever,  we  can 
expect  the  greatest  slaughter  in  history  on 
our  highways. 

The  President’s  Highway  Safety  Con¬ 
ference  scheduled  May  8-10  in  Washington 
will  bring  together  reports  of  eight  com¬ 
mittees  with  recommendations  to  turn  this 
tide.  Important  among  them  will  be  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  and 
foremost  in  the  consideration  of  that  group 
is  the  part  news  and  editorial  support  can 
play  in  educating  the  public.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  media  will  cooperate. 

The  Conference  is  a  fine  idea.  But  news¬ 
papers  should  not  hold  back  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  to  be  the  starting  gun  in  a 
short  term  drive.  The  need  is,  and  will  be, 
ever  present,  and  every  newspaper  editor 
in  a  community  with  a  rising  accident  rate 
can  see  the  necessity  of  getting  his  own 
continuing  campaign  in  motion  now. 

Newspapers  being  the  basic  medium  of 
information  can  impress  on  every  reader 
the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  drive 
cautiously  and  abide  by  traffic  regulations. 
The  individual  automobile  operator  must 
be  made  aware  of  his  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  not  only  his  own  life  but  the 
lives  of  others. 

CONVENTION  WEEK 

THE  ANNUAL  meetings  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  scheduled  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  April  22-26,  promise  to 
be  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

However,  behind  the  facade  of  interest¬ 
ing  meetings  and  wonderful  parties  every 
year  there  is  the  scramble  for  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  Even  in  peacetime  years  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  room  at  the  last  minute.  But 
this  year  we  have  what  is  commonly  being 
referred  to  as  “the  hotel  situation,”  and 
that’s  bad.  Most  of  the  regular  convention- 
goers  made  hotel  arrangements  months 
ago.  Some  hopefuls  are  Just  now  trying  to 
get  a  place  to  sleep  during  that  week.  And 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  few  unex¬ 
pected  late  arrivals  who  plan  to  pick  up  a 
room  some  place  at  the  last  minute. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  hotels  are  already 
swamped  for  that  week.  The  ANPA  can¬ 
not  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  rooms. 
Special  representatives  are  being  put  on 
the  spot  daily  by  their  publishers.  E  &  P 
would  like  to  help  but  the  only  thing  wc 
can  offer  is  advice  to  our  friends  to  have 
confirmed  reservations  before  they  come  to 
town,  or  they  may  have  to  sleep  in  the 
park. 


The  lip  of  truth  shall  he  established  for¬ 
ever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment. 
— Proverbs,  XII;  19. 


FCC  POINTS  THE  WAY 

IN  A  recent  report  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  charges  current 
radio  programming  is  bad  because  of 
advertising  excesses  and  stresses  the  need 
for  more  and  better  public  service  sustain¬ 
ing  programs.  At  one  point  the  FCC  states: 

“While  parallels  between  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  must  be  approached 
with  caution,  their  common  elements  with 
respect  to  local  interest  may  be  significant. 
The  local  newspaper  achieves  worldwide 
news  coverage  through  the  great  press 
associations,  taps  the  country’s  foremost 
writers  and  cartoonists  through  the  feature 
syndicates,  and  from  the  picture  services 
procures  photographs  from  everywhere  in 
abundant  quantity. 

“But  the  local  newspaper  editor,  faced 
with  such  abundant  incoming  material, 
does  not  therefore  discharge  his  local  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  nor  does  he 
seek  to  reproduce  locally  the  New  York 
Timet  or  Daily  News.  He  appreciates  the 
keen  interest  in  local  material  and  makes 
the  most  of  that  material — e^cially  on 
the  front  page. 

“The  hours  from  6  to  11  p.m.  are  the 
‘front  page’  of  the  broadcasting  station. 
The  statistics  of  local  programming  during 
these  hours,  or  generally,  are  not  im¬ 
pressive.” 

The  FCC  might  as  well  have  added: 
“And  who  can  better  provide  local  public 
service  programs  than  those  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  had  such  a  long  record  of 
experience  in  public  service?” 

There  are  approximately  300  newspaper- 
affiliated  radio  stations  reflecting  varying 
degrees  of  newspaper-ownership.  There  no 
longer  is  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
POC  to  divorce  newspaper-radio  station 
tieups.  The  above  statement  appears  to 
indicate  the  FCC  believes  newspaper- 
owned  radio  stations  can  lead  the  way  in 
creating  programs  in  keeping  with  FCC’s 
interpretation  of  radio’s  public  obligation. 

We  believe  they  can  and  they  should. 
’The  FCC,  in  Issuing  and  renewing  station 
licenses,  has  said  it  will  give  particular 
consideration  to  those  carrying  sustaining 
programs,  local  live  programs,  discussion 
of  public  issues  and  elimination  of  adver¬ 
tising  excesses.  ’There  is  no  better  group 
qualified  to  set  the  pace  than  the  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  stations  which  have  at 
hand  the  resources  of  the  city  desk  experi¬ 
enced  in  local  affairs  and  public  service 
issues.  The  Commission  will  look  then 
with  an  even  more  favorable  eye  on  news¬ 
paper  radio  ownership. 

IDIT 


LEIGH-WHITE  REPORT 

'THE  FIRST  report  of  the  CommiigoB  ■ 
Freedom  of  the  Press  devoted  to  intr 
national  communications,  which  Edroii 
Publisher  is  privileged  to  be  the  arg 
present  in  a  special  eight-page  con<w 
tion  with  this  issue,  contains  some  nm 
recommendations  but  also  some  debatabk 
suggestions.  A  complete  list  of  the  pr». 
posals  is  too  lengthy  to  enumerate  here. 

Whereas  most  editors  will  agree  that  in¬ 
corporation  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  a  multilateral  covenant  to 
assure  the  fullest  possible  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  across  national  borders  is  a  desiraUt 
thing,  controversy  is  sure  to  arise  over  the 
proposal  for  a  “permanent  intemattaml 
agency  functioning  as  an  autonomoui  pad 
of  UN’’  to  deal  with  mass  communicatioia 

Duties  of  this  unit  would  be  to  “recehe 
consider  carefully  and  report  on  individual 
or  collective  violations  of  the  multilaknl 
treaty  and  investigate  (by  aid  of  mooite- 
ing  broadcast,  examination  or  printed  ma¬ 
terial  and  pictures)  areas  in  which  dlitor 
tion  of  facts  and  fomenting  of  intemati(nii 
discord  are  being  carried  on.” 

If  such  an  organization  existed  on  • 
smaller  scale  in  this  country  or  in  QM 
Britain  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to 
anything  editors  in  these  coimtriea  em 
experienced.  It  would  be  tantanwoat  to 
the  many  “czars”  now  being  created  tor 
industrial  segments  in  this  country. 

We  believe  an  international  "czar”  ow 
the  transmission  of  information  ii  w 
necessary.  Information,  like  water,  hit  i 
way  of  seeking  its  own  levei.  Diitortton 
and  untruth  will  always  be  revealed.  It 
cannot  be  submerged  in  a  world  where  far 
formation  flows  freely. 

Let  us  work  through  the  United  Nttfami 
to  establish  principles  among  natlom  tor 
the  free  disseminaUon  of  news  and  laiar 
mation.  Let  us  then  aim  toward  fti 
worldwide  recognition  of  those  prindplit 
But  let’s  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  body  to 
judge  which  piece  of  information  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong.  No  one  nation,  er 
news  service,  or  individual  reporter  cooU 
conceivably  lie  or  distort  news  for  WT 
long  without  being  exposed,  providing  far 
formation  flowed  freely  throughout  tfai 
rest  of  the  world. 
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NEWSPRINT  MILLS 

IT  IS  not  news  to  our  readers  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  be* 
ing  faced  with  a  gradually  disappearing 
newsprint  industry  in  this  country  nd 
consequent  dependence  on  Canada. 

Why,  then,  do  not  our  newspaper  polr 
Ushers  look  at  the  experience  of  th* 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asiocir 
tion  which  is  the  only  organized  group 
attempting  to  stem  the  tide?  An  inter 
ested  group  within  the  SNPA  sevenl 
years  ago  established  a  mill  in  Texas.  The 
venture  has  been  successful  and  now  * 
group  of  industrialists  is  embarking  on 
a  $10,000,000  project  in  Alabama. 

We  respectfully  submit:  organized  pu^ 
Ushers’  groups  in  other  areas  can  affw 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  and  promote 
new  newsprint  mills. 
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Harry  Beaver  and  Eddie 
Beachum  have  returned  to  the 
Charlotte  News  advertising  staff 
after  their  discharge  from  the 
*  '  service.  Leon  Brown  has  re- 

turned  to  the  circulation  staff. 

Joseph  C.  Muskovich,  former- 
OfjK  ly  on  the  Martins  Ferry  (O.) 

*  L~7i!  f-  ^  Times-Leader  advertising  staff, 
4  has  been  appointed  classified  ad- 

vertising  manager  following  his 
discharge  from  the  service. 

Margaret  Carman  has  left  her 
£.  position  in  the  promotion  depart- 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
b  Oregonian  to  become  advertising 
.a  manager  for  Ungar’s  store  in  the 
MfliM  cfl  same  city.  Eugene  Callahan,  re- 
cently  released  from  the  Navy, 
has  rejoined  the  advertising  staff 

^^TVT  ^•TTTi  It  i^T  T  It  TTT^T*!'  AValter  J.  IClein  Of  Charlotte, 

L/W  UUS/xN  JAUrlT  recently  honorably  discharged 
Jack  Bell  conductor  of  the  Miami  from  the  Army  Air  corps,  is  new 
(Fla.)  Herald's  "Town  Crier"  col-  art  director  on  the  display  ad- 
umn.  and  his  wife,  shown  before  vertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
boarding  plane  for  a  visit  to  Observer. 

Cuba.  Charles  M.  Knight  has  re- 

"~"'  .  turned  to  the  display  promotion 
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IBVING  E.  ROGERS,  president 
,pri  treasurer  of  the  Lawrence 
(Hiss.)  Eagle-Tribune  Publish- 
ini  Company  and  president  and 
^ral  manager  of  Radio  Sta- 
WlAW,  was  nominated  for 
ipeolntment  to  the  state  advls- 
orfrouncil,  division  of  employ- 
aent  security,  by  Governor 
Miurice  J.  Tobin. 

James  E.  Sevitz,  long-time  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  retired  Mar.  15 
after  58  years  in  the  newspaper 
profession.  Formerly  part  owner 


REPORTS  FROM 


With  the  eyes  and  hopes  of 
the  world  focused  sharply  on 
the  opening  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization, 
now,  more  than  ever,  readers 
will  appreciate  a  keen  and 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  problems  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  Marquis  Childs’  re¬ 
liable  and  lucid  reporting  in 
these  history-making  sessions 
is  something  your  readers  will 
more  than  appreciate.  Wire 
us  for  samples  at  once. 


Recent  metropolitan  survey  revealed  a 
59%  readership  tor  The  Sun  Syndicate 
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. . .  aad  that,  Mr.  Editor,  if  somo  roadorship  ia  aay  mas's  lasguaga! 
How  about  chockisf  thoir  potoscy  first-haad  by  writisg  for  proofs 
today?  Storios  are  illsstratod  asd  rsa  from  750  to  i,000  words, 
siy  roioasos  a  wook. 
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STODGHILL,  busi- 
lager.  Philadelphia 
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paper  Publishers'  Association,  is 
convalescing  satisfactorily  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

Rudy  M.  Fonville,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Burlington  (N. 
C. )  Times-News,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  Burlington 
Kiwanis  club.  Fonville  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organization  for 
10  years  until  elections  this  year 
at  which  time  he  was  placed  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

J.  A.  Abey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Reading  ( Pa. )  Eagle  Times, 
has  been  elected  President, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Read¬ 
ing  and  Berks  County,  Pa. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

MERLIN  KENNEDY,  on  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  was  recently  made 
Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

Wnj^  YoLEN,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  public  relations 
counsel,  will  leave  his  post  as 
Special  Events  Director  and  Pro- 

EDTTOR  6  PUBLISHER 
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motion  manager  of  Warner 
Brothers  Pictures.  Inc.,  to  as¬ 
sume  charge  of  the  increased 
press  facilities  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  station  WNEW,  New 
York  City. 

John  B.  Chapple,  managing 
editor,  Ashland  (Wis. )  Daily 
Press,  has  compiled  “The  Squib- 
ber’s  Book”  and  has  published  * ' 
in  newspaper  supplement  form 
The  book  contains  excerpts  from 
the  writings  of  John  C.  Chappie, 
70-year-old  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Daily  Press,  and  a  story  of  his 
57  years  of  newspaper  work. 

Clarence  J.  Staab,  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
(Wis.)  Daily  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Daily  Citizen  follow¬ 
ing  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
which  he  entered  in  1943. 

James  Armstrong  has  re¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  city  editor, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  Adolph  Belval  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper’s  courthouse 
run  after  two  years  of  service 
with  the  Army.  Pauline  McCor¬ 
mick,  acting  city  editor,  will  take 
over  the  federal  building  run. 

John  Gleason,  city  editor,  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  and  Master 
of  Science  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  appointed  as  an 
assistant  professor  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  News. 

J.  E.  Jacobs,  formerly  a  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  at  one  time 
with  the  Chicago  AP  bureau, 
and  Robert  C.  Heyda,  Chicago 
public  relations  nxan,  have  been 
appointed  account  executives  for 
the  Jos.  W.  Hicks  Organization, 
public  relations  counsel. 

Alvin  L.  Krieg,  formerly  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
Consumer  Publicity,  Westing- 
house,  is  out  of  the  Army  and 
has  joined  the  Public  Relations 
Department,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  Cleveland. 

George  Grimes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courier,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  his  son,  Lee 
Grimes,  formerly  on  the  war 
desk  of  the  Omaha  World  Her¬ 
ald,  as  managing  editor. 

Marquis  Childs,  newspaper 
columnist  and  head  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  SL  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  was  a  guest  speak¬ 
er  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  promoting  the  current  Red 
Cross  drive. 

Howard  Browning,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pittsburgh  newspaper¬ 
man,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
Dean  Anderson  Associates  May  1. 

Gordon  R.  Barrett,  New  York 
newspaperman  who  worked  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Times  and 
American  and  the  Detroit  Times, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
Disaster  Preparedness  and  Re¬ 
lief  for  the  Southeastern  Chap¬ 
ter,  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  headquarters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Richard  Larsh,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  news  staff  mem¬ 
ber  now  stationed  with  U.S. 
armed  forces -in  the  Pacific,  has 
signed  a  civil  service  contract  to 
remain  in  Japan  at  the  imminent 


conclusion  of  his  military  service 
as  a  civilian  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Prosecutors’  Section 
of  the  U.S.  War  Crimes  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Frank  Martinez,  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  when  he  went 
into  military  service,  has  come 
out  of  the  Army  to  take  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  staff  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company’s  new  mag¬ 
azine  Holiday. 

Josephine  Horen,  manager  of 
the  Springfield  bureau  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  re¬ 
cently  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident 
of  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  As¬ 
sociation,  the 
first  woman  to 
be  voted  into 
membership  and 
to  hold  office.  ^ 

Richard  I.  Ri-  ^ 

NARD,  assistant  L  •  i 

city  editor,  Wil-  ^  1 

mington  Jour- 
nel  -  Every  Eve-  Horen 

ning,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor,  succeeding 
William  P.  Frank,  resigned. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  H.  Leviero 
of  the  Military  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice  Reserve,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Bureau, 
New  York  Times,  received  a  War 
Department  citation  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  which  were  “of  conspicu¬ 
ous  value  in  expediting  the  Al¬ 
lied  victory.” 

Rex  Thomas,  former  member 
of  the  Atlanta  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  W.  T.  Maynor  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  AP  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  Maynor  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  Hartwell 
Hatton  in  the  publication  of  The 
Farmer’s  State,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

William  Zimmerman,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Dayton  Herald,  has  returned  to 
that  paper  from  service  in  the 
Pacific.  He  has  been  assigned  as 
a  reporter.  Clayton  Sutton  will 


HE’S  WITTY. . . 


become  manager  of  fii.  m 
land  Bureau  of  the  wS 
Journal  and  Dow,  Jon^  1 « 
News  Service  Apr  i  %}  ^ 
succeed  Edward  j‘.  LanT  ^ 
will  open  a  new  bureau  in  pi? 
burgh  Sutton  went  to  the  ^ 
land  bureau  of  the  Journals 
July  from  Dayton  where^iS 
city  editor  of  the  Herald  S 
Husted,  sports  columnist  lor% 
Herald  and  Si  Burick  ^ 
editor  of  the  Dayton 
covering  the  Cincinnati 
spring  training.  “ 

Thomas  Green,  for  manvv«r. 
managing  editor,  BurliiZ 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  has  rffi 
and  will  be  succeed^ 
Charles  W.  McLaury  a 
executive. 

Eugene  L.  Scott,  formerly  vt. 
mg  editor,  Beckley  (W.  w 
Post-Herald,  has  been  appointn 
regional  news  director  for  Beck- 
ley  Newspapers. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr,,  jjjjj 
September,  1939,  city  editor  of 
the  Roxboro  (N.  C.)  Peno, 
County  Times  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  consolidated  Coarir- 
Times,  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
William  Smith  Humphrus  of 
Roxboro,  a  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier  who  is  return¬ 
ing  after  Army  service. 

Arnold  Greenberg,  released 
from  military  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  editor’s  desk 
of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  fmtaj 
Standard. 

Leonard  S.  Smith,  assistan; 
telegraph  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  been  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  witti  SUve 
Star  by  the  French  Government 
for  his  service  with  French 
troops  during  their  assault  on 
Elba  in  June  1944.  Smith  accom¬ 
panied  French  forces  as  a  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  for  Start  and 
Stripes. 

Maj.  Edwin  L.  Stoll,  Chicajo 
Tribune  financial  news  stafi 
member  on  military  leave,  has 
been  awarded  the  Army  com- 
( Continued  on  page  46) 


HE’S  GRITTY...  frv^ 

HE’S  SMITTY! 


it's  time  your  readers  met  up 
with  this  freckle-faced  package  of  w  ^ 

pranks.  He’s  as  typical  of  American 
boyhood  as  a  green-apple  bellyache! 

WRITE— PHONE— WIRE  for  PROOFS  and  PRICES 
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I  Cant  Afford  Not  To—” 

“Pvc  ordered  two  Blue  Streak  Lino-  “Our  other  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
types  to  complete  the  moderniza-  types  are  turning  in  such  superior 

tion  of  our  composing  room  and  records — both  in  quality  and  quan- 

will  ask  you  to  schedule  their  deliv-  tity — that  there  just  isn’t  any  sense 

ery*  along  with  the  many  others  in  our  keeping  the  two  old  mechan- 

you  have  ‘on  the  hook’  ical  members  of  the  group  any 

“Actually,  I  am  buying  these  longer.  They’ve  been  good  work- 

Linotypes  not  merely  because  I  ers,  but  you  can  have  them.  I  can’t 

want  to,  but  because  in  all  honesty  afford  not  to  have  the  newest  and 

I  cant  afford  not  to!  *  best*  Linotypes  you  make.” 

*VVe  couldn’t  have  written  a  better  letter  ourselves,  so  we’re  printing  it  — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can’t  afford  not  to. 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.Y.  29  RYERSON  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Linotifp*^  Cation  Old  Fate  Srrirt 
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L  W.  White's 


continued  from  page  44 


__  _  mendation  ribbon  for  meritori* 

Natst  Pff yfn  oy  ous  service.  The  award  was  pre- 

X'OTUier  by  Brig.  Gen.  D.  N. 

Mexico,  Mo. — ^Robert  M.  White  Hauseman,  director  of  the  read- 
II  has  become  a  partner  of  the  justment  division,  for  Maj. 
Mexico  Evening  Ledger  and  Stoll’s  planning  ability  while 

serving  on  the  staff  and  as  chief 
of  the  information  branch. 

Maj.  George  K.  Moriarty,  for* 
mer  telegraph  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Newt,  now  on  ter¬ 
minal  leave  from  the  army  after 
a  tour  of  duty  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer 


_  _  in 

has  been  named  public 
relations  officer  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  Worcester  county. 

HCKET  LINE  PROTESTS  EDITOBIAl 

White  n  fVeios,  has  received  a  citation  The  United  Electrical  Radio  Workers'  Union  recently  piekeM  ih 
.  nr  I  I  r  j  from  Lt  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  as  protest  agodari  cm 

Mexico  Weejai/  Ledg^,  it  was  director  of  information  for  the  criticising  the  reosoning  of  a  federal  judge  in  refusing  os 

War  Department,  for  wartime  tion  asked  by  the  General  Electric  Company  against  the  »«>«- 
SS^^H^^ea^ter'Sr/  with  Ar.^  News  Service. 

be  known  as  L.  M.  White  &  Son.  =“ward  M  Bhokk.  city 

Mr.  White  pointed  out  that  his  ^itor.  Sprfng/leld  (Mass.) 
family  has  serv^  the  Ledger  Union  for  two  years  and  more 
newspapers  as  directing  heads  recently  coverhig  haU  for 
for  the  past  70  years,  his  father,  combined  Springfield  News- 
the  late  Col.  Robert  M.  White,  papers,  has  resign^  to  ^ome 
having  purchased  the  Ledger,  director  of  Springfield  College 
then  a  weekly,  in  1878.  News  Bureau. 

Young  White  has  recently  re-  Richard  Hooker,  associate  ed- 
tumed  from  military  service,  itor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
having  served  as  a  major  in  the  Republican  is  a  grandfather.  The 
War  Department  Bureau  of  child  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Public  Relations  overseas.  He  is  Richard  Hooker,  Jr.,  of  New 
a  former  United  Press  corre-  H^en,  Conn, 
spondent,  and  a  graduate  of  ~  ~ 

Washington  and  I^  University,  respondent  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

In  the  Pacific,  he  served  as  U.P.  bureau,  has  been  trans* 
liaison  officer  for  Gen.  MacAr- 

thur’s  headquarters  during  the  with  headquarters  in  Seattle! 

New  Guinea  campaign.  He  also  Wash.  He  will  be  business  rep- 
had  charge  of  the  press  for  Mrs.  resenUUve  in  three  states  and 

Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  Aus-  part  of  Alaska.  Dick  Smith,  who  „  .  . . . . 

iRter  covered  the  worked  in  the  U.P.  cable  office,  pointed  to  the  public  relations 
white  House  press  inferences  Hollywood,  while  Crumley  was  staff,  American  Locomotive  Com- 
11*^;  assigned  in  Phoenix,  has  been  pany  following  completion  of  his 

Mitch  ^^ite  is  a  well-known  returned  to  the  Phoenix  bureau,  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy. 

uimt*orthe*^nlLid*Dail^^e8a  Henes,  formerly  with  Roy  Lee  Harmon,  former 

iiiiatioS  M^SirP  piLfA^  Tucson  ( ^iz. )  Doily  Citizen  sports_editor  of  the  Beckley_  ( W. 


tional  American  Legion  vice¬ 
commander,  addressed  the  bien¬ 
nial  Sixth  District  American 
Legion  convention  in  Macon,  Ga., 
recently. 

Herbert  Kenny, 
re-write  man,  recently  had  a  new 
book  accepted  for  publication 
by  Macmillan  Co. 

J.  E.  Chaffin  has  rejoined  the 

Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index-Jour-  .  _ 

nal  as  managing  editor  following  'are  now  on  the  Son  Diego  jor- 

. .  three  years  Army  service.  He  '  •  .  - 

Dan’ Crumley,  recently  a  cor-  succeeds  acting  managing  edi- 

.  ~  ■  •  tor  Louise  Watson,  l._ 

been  named  assistant  managing 
ferred  to  the  U.P.  business  staff,  editor, 
with 


one-half  years  in  the  U.S.  Amy 
Ted  G.  McDowell,  TTuni|ii^( 
editor  of  the  Beckley  Poet-Btr 
aid  from  1930  to  1942,  ^  tr 
sumed  his  former  position  on  the 
Boston  Post  Beckley  daily  after  an  abma 
of  four  years  in  service. 
Melvin  Jones,  formerly  of  the 


nal  copy  desk.  Bnr  Willie 

_  former  assistant  to  the  publiAer. 

who  has  has  resigned. 


Wedding  Bells 


desk  chief,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  before  that  news  editor.  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  has  been  ap- 


and  later  with  the  Milwaukee  Va. )  Post-Herald,  has  Joined  the  Betty  Anne  Hnx.  a  cWliu 
(Wls.)  Journal,  has  been  dls-  staff  of  the  Beckley  Daily  Newt  worker  with  the  historical  dl- 

charged  from  the  army  as  a  lieu-  to  take  over  the  sports  editor-  vision  of  the  U  S  forces,  tor 

tenant  ship  of  that  paper.  pean  ’Theater,  and  Rlchii#  A 

Tom  Rippey,  recently  dls-  Roger  Conant.  formerly  of  the  O’Regan,  AP  correspondMl  to 
charged  from  the  Navy,  where  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domin-  Frankfurt,  were  married  Mat. R 

he  was  an  ensign,  has  returned  ion-Newt,  is  now  with  the  Ra-  Marjorie  Auce  Caani  d 

to  his  former  duties  on  the  edl-  leigh  (W.  Va.)  Register  as  a  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  ft— a 
torial  staff  of  the  Phoenix  Ari-  court  reporter  and  general  news  Lawrence  Hadro,  a  reportft* 
zona-Republic.  man.  Lawrence  'f.  King  has  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Wtojl* 


SALESMEN 


IT  you  have  sold  or  ore  now  selling  press  associa¬ 
tion  wire  services  and  are  interested  in  a  proposition, 
answer  this  advertisement.  There's  an  opportunity  fora 
man  who  can  sell  both  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
In  your  application  give  full  details  as  to  education, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Be  assured  your  com¬ 
munication  will  be  regarded  in  strictest  confidence. 

Address  Box  45,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Morch  30,  IW* 


come, 


Here  we  go  again! 


A  lot  of  canvas  has  been  put  up  and  down,  as  the  saying  goes,  in  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  since  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  started  into  circus 
business  on  a  major  scale  and  in  the  sixty-two  years  since  the  Ringlings  began 
making  history  at  Baraboo. 

And  a  lot  of  words  have  been  written  about  the  Big  Show  by  its  friends  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  Elephants  can’t  eat  words,  hut  the  confidence  which  newspaper 
men  and  women  have  displayed  in  this  grand  old  American  institution  through 
the  years  has  put  a  lot  of  hay  in  front  of  those  elephant  picket  lines. 

The  1946  edition  of  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  opens  next  week  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Once  again  we  look  forward  to  the  long,  winding  road  of  the 
red  wagons  because  its  trail  is  marked  with  friendships  old  and  new  and  yet  to 


RINGLING  BROS  AND 
BARNUM  &L  BAILEY 


Press  Department 

Bev,  Kelley  •  Frank  Braden 
Allen  J.  Lester  •  Bill  Fields 
Bernard  Head  •  Frank  Morrissey 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 

Pay  System  Needed 
For  Office  Employes 

By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Relations  Counsel 


MEASUREMENT  of  wage 

changes  for  organized  news¬ 
paper  editorial  and  commercial 
d^artment  workers  is  becoming 
virtually  impossible  due  to  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  wage 
and  salary  structures. 

Since  wage  controls  were 
lifted  last  August,  there  have 
been  more  than  60  wage  settle¬ 
ments  negotiated  by  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  white  col¬ 
lar  union  representatives. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the 
settlement  involved  an  upward 
revision  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  while  in  others  there 
were  revisions  of  the  minimums 
and  general  increases  above  the 
minimums  as  well.  In  some  few 
other  cases  the  minimums  were 
left  unchanged  and  all  employes 
were  given  increased  amounts 
above  the  actual  pay  rates  and 
above  the  minimum  schedules. 

Different  Base  Rote 

All  of  this  has  created  a  most 
confused  situation  so  that  any¬ 
one  attempting  to  measure  the 
extent  of  wage  changes  for  these 
groups  is  faced  with  an  impas¬ 
sible  problem  since  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  contracts 
does  not  reveal  the  detailed 
facts. 

A  $5  a  week  increase  for  re¬ 
porters  on  one  newspaper  means 
a  raise  from  $40  to  $45  while 
on  another  newspaper  this  may 
well  mean  an  increase  from  $60 
to  $65.  The  same  differences  are 
involved  in  any  attempt  at  com¬ 
parison  throughout  the  list  of 
hundreds  of  different  job  names 
or  classifications. 

Unfortunately,  the  contract  in¬ 
formation  does  not  permit  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  situa¬ 
tions.  The  newspaper  that  is 
increasing  from  $^  to  $65  may 
have  a  $50  minimum  rate  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  contract.  Tlius  the 
only  analysis  of  the  transaction 
occurs  in  the  payroll  books  of 
the  employer  and  in  the  budget 
of  the  individual. 

All  of  this  might  be  dismissed 
lightly  as  an  inconsequential 
novelty  except  that  it  means 
that  employes  and  newspapers 
are  not  receiving  uniform  con¬ 
sideration  because  their  nego¬ 
tiators  usually  do  not  have  full 
information  upon  which  to  base 
decisions. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  re¬ 
sults  of  white  collar  collective 
bargaining  to  see  some  of  the 
mysterious  settlements  that  are 
accomplished. 

For  example,  on  one  news¬ 
paper,  a  job  (and  presumably 
an  individual)  called  “advertis¬ 
ing  makeup"  has  a  wage  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  cents  more  a  week 
than  “general  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  clerk.” 

We  must  assume  that  there 
are  good  reasons  in  this  case  for 
“advertising  makeup"  being 
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more  valuable  by  6c  than  his 
colleague  and  presumably  “gen¬ 
eral  advertising  schedule  clerk” 
is  resigned  to  his  inferior  sta¬ 
tion:  however,  he  and  the  by¬ 
stander  may  well  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  measuring  rule  was 
applied  to  produce  these  minute 
distinctions. 

Such  trivial  differences  are 
unimportant  but  when  we  find 
that  the  system  which  produced 
a  6c  distinction  is  resulting  in 
the  payment  of  higher  wages  to 
dupUcating  machine  operators 
and  bottom  grade  clerks  than 
to  some  reporters  and  other 
more  skilled  operations  it  would 
seem  time  to  correct  the  system. 

A  Mysterious  Jumble 

It  is  becoming  readily  appar¬ 
ent  that  white  collar  wage  struc¬ 
tures  have  become  a  mysterious 
jumble  to  many  negotiators  for 
both  management  and  unions. 
All  too  frequently  the  business 
manager  learns  the  cost  of  a 
white  collar  wage  settlement 
after  it  has  been  agreed  to 
rather  than  while  a  proposal  is 
under  consideration.  Similarly, 
the  employe  in  whose  interest 
all  the  work  is  ostensibly  done 
has  to  wait  for  his  pay  check  to 
find  out  what  happened  to  him. 
By  the  time  the  employe  gets 
through  figuring  withholding 
tax,  social  security,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement  fund,  credit 
union,  union  dues,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance  and  any  other  de¬ 
ductions  that  may  be  involved, 
the  employe  may  wonder 
whether  he  is  any  better  off  for 
all  the  negotiating. 

Simplification  of  these  wage 
structures  and  classification 
methods  will  have  to  come  some 
day  because  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  too  cumbersome  and  too 
costly  to  last.  A  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  that  has  been  advanced 
would  involve  more  scientific 
methods  of  job  description, 
classification  and  evaluation. 
Perhaps  these  things  would  be 
helpful  in  clearing  away  some 
of  the  confusion;  however,  it 
does  appear  that  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  at  fault  than  any 
detail  of  its  operation.  The  finest 
classification  system  ever  de¬ 
vised  would  simply  perpetuate 
the  present  evils  if  it  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  more  sound 
structure  than  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  where  there  are  largely 
meaningless  floors  and  a  limit¬ 
less  ceiling  on  the  pay  levels. 

The  root  of  the  problem  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  simply  is  not  geared  to 
resolve  questions  of  such  com¬ 
plex  nature.  In  a  mechanical 
department  negotiation  there 
are  two  elements  that  have  to 
be  related,  namely  the  job  and 
the  rate.  In  this  instance  the 
job  is  pretty  clear  cut  and  the 
rate  when  it  is  decided  upon 


becomes  largely  uniform  for  the 
entire  group. 

In  the  white  collar  classifica¬ 
tions,  however,  there  are  added 
elements  in  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  there  are  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  job  requirements. 

One  common  mistake  in  try¬ 
ing  to  relate  the  diverse  factors 
involved  in  the  white  collar 
cases  is  in  trying  to  approach 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  employe  and 
his  qualifications  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  jobs 
and  their  relative  requirements 
and  rewards. 

The  fact  that  “machine  book¬ 
keeper”  may  provide  the  sole 
support  of  a  widowed  mother 
and  some  small  sisters  and 
brothers  is  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  is  deserving  of  consid¬ 
eration,  but  that  consideration 
should  not  have  any  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  placing  a  value  upon 
the  job  of  “machine  book¬ 
keeper”  than  if  the  incumbent 
were  an  heiress. 

Whether  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  job  requirements  and  re¬ 
wards  have  been  unnecessarily 
line  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
has  been  a  great  amount  of  de¬ 
bate.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  value  of 
the  contribution  of  a  typist  and 
a  bookkeeping  machine  operator 
or  between  one  job  and  any 
other  job.  However,  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  negotiators  to  re¬ 
solve  such  fine  differences  on  a 
satisfying  basis. 

If  it  is  true  that  negotiators 
are  qualified  to  do  job  evaluat- 


'Super'  Commercial 

A  new  syndicate, 
Corporation  ol  America,  km 
been  organised  to  opsrali  « 
national  network  oi  wksd  m. 
sic  and  commercial 
ments  in  grocery  super  aa- 
kets.  Stonley  JoseroR  k«  „• 
signed  as  director  oi  radio  fat 
the  Biow  Co.  to  hood  tk#  iu« 
enterprise.  The  plan  will  b* 
inaugurated  in  Hartford.  Gees, 
in  June  with  o  limit  oi  2$  no¬ 
tional  advertisers. 


ing  in  collective  bargaining  then 
it  would  seem  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  them  to  re¬ 
evaluate  in  each  new  negotir 
tion.  If  the  jobs  are  set  up  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  first  place  then  t^ 
should  be  no  need  to  erer 
change  those  relative  valua  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  jobs  were  altered 
with  changes  in  the  operation 

In  view  of  the  known  falli¬ 
bility,  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  abandon  the  pretense  aM  ac¬ 
knowledge  merely  the  existence 
of  broad  general  job  classifict- 
tions  for  which  there  alvap 
have  been  different  rewards.  At 
least  this  change  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  for  those  situationi 
in  which  the  classification  lyi- 
tem  has  proved  troublesome  and 
discriminatory. 

Such  a  changed  system  would 
simplify  the  problem  and  shorten 
the  discussions  in  negotiations. 


ARE  YOU  A 
DISSATISFIED  EDITOR 


0 


If  you're  not  fully  satisfied  with  your  present 
features  ...  if  you  feel  that  your  paper  needs 
re-vamping  ...  if  it's  been  sometime  since 
SOMETHING  NEW  has  been  added  .  . .  then 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  us  .  .  .  RIGHT 
AWAY. 

We  have  a  new  feature  that's  a  honey  .  .  • 
CROSSWORD-PLAY.  A  feature  that  will 
draw  high-brows,  low-brows,  bobby-soxers,  no- 
soxers.  We  believe  it's  the  best  available  in 
the  country  today.  We  know  that  it  can  add 
circulation,  prestige,  balance  to  your  paper 
overnight.  Say  the  word  and  we'll  send  proofs 
and  prices. 


CRITERION  FEATURE 
51  East  42nd  Street 


SYNDICATE 
New  York 


L 


/  ?  p  rj  r?  ?  ?  S  -  r«  «■ 


FULLY  ENCLOSED  FOLDER- 

OPERATING 

z:  .. ^±'  IN  OIL/ 


The  GOSS  HEADLINER  has  the  GOSS  patented 
rotating  folding  motion  in  which  all  moving  parts 
are  moimted  in  boll  bearings  with  all  gearing 
completely  enclosed  in  oil  tight  housings  and  op¬ 
erating  in  oil.  Thus  the  wear  and  abrasive  action 
of  paper  diist  and  grit  causing  wear  in  folders,  is 
eliminated. 


The  New  Headliner  Folder  is  the  most  rugged  newspaper  folder  built, 
thus  guaranteeing  trouble-free  operation,  and  low  maintenance  costs. 

The  popularity  of  the  GOSS  HEADLINER  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  ore  over  300  units  with  color  arrangements  on  order. 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 535  South  Paulino  St.  •  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
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N.  Y.  Sun  Starts 
Own  Adventure  Strip 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


NOT  SINCE  Publisher  Frank 

Munsey  sold  the  old  New 
York  Herald  and  Its  syndicate 
has  the  New  York  Sun  itself 
offered  any  of  its  features  tor 
syndication.  One  exception — 
and  only  one  we  are  told — ^will 
be  made  for  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  by  Delos  W.  Lovelace,  the 
Sun’s  assistant  city  editor  since 
shortly  after  he  rejoined  the 
Sun  in  1929. 

Titled  “Duke  of  Manhattan,” 
this  strip  which  the  Sun  is  of¬ 
fering  through  its  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  will  attempt  to  pur¬ 
vey  in  adventure  sequences  the 
New  York  glamor  capitalized  by 
Broadway  columnists.  Back¬ 
grounds  as  often  as  the  story 
permits  will  include  such  scenes 
as  LaGuardia  Field.  Rockefeller 
Center,  Father  Duffy’s  statue  or 
the  Fourth  Avenue  book  row. 

Recently  released  after  four 
years  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
Capt.  Edwin  Homer,  artist  and 
automotive  writer  for  the  Sun, 
Is  drawing  the  feature.  The  re¬ 
lease  date  will  be  May  15. 

As  narrated  by  Lovelace,  the 
story  behind  the  Sun’s  sudden 
initiation  of  a  comic  strip  goes 
back  some  months  to  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  casual  wish  by 
the  late  William  T.  Dewart  Jr., 
then  publisher,  that  the  Sun 
could  find  a  new  action  strip 
with  a  brand  new  idea.  Love¬ 
lace,  who  has  written  “Rockne 
of  Notre  Dame”  and  several 
dozen  short  stories,  dreamed  up 
the  plan  for  authentic  back¬ 
grounds,  wrote  a  memo  to  the 
publisher  and  with  the  approval 
of  other  executives,  Dirk  “Duke” 
Knickerbocker,  his  uncle  Diet- 
rich  and  a  heroine  were  created. 

The  strip’s  plot  will  deal  with 
a  rich  young  man  just  back 
from  service  who  gets  involved 
in  opposing  some  criminals  and 
makes-  it  a  habit  thereafter. 

Quondam  conductor  of  an  art 
school  for  young  students.  Artist 
Homer  likes  ^e  new  assign¬ 
ment.  “It’s  almost  as  much  fun 
as  fiying  at  4,000  feet  in  a  P-38,” 
he  said. 


Churchill  Says  No 
REGARDING  those  fresh  ru¬ 
mors  that  Winston  Churchill’s 
Memoirs  have  been  purchased 
by  Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  owner  of 
Simon  &  Shuster — Richard  Leo 
Simon,  of  the  book  publishers, 
says  Churchill  told  Field  he  was 
not  ready  to  sell  and  might  not 
publish  his  memoirs  during  his 
lifetime.  Simon  added  that  the 
reported  $1,600,000  figure  was 
not  mentioned,  nor  any  other, 
and  that  Churchill  left  without 
commitments. 


Hoieller  to  S^rror 
LEO  HOFELLER,  an  editor  of 
Yank  magazine  throughout  the 
war,  recently  night  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Newt,  has 


been  appointed  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror’ t  Sunday 
magazine  section  according  to 
an  announcement  this  week  by 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  Mirror  pub¬ 
lisher.  Production  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  under  supervision 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  as 
are  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Review 
sections  of  Hearst  newspapers 
and  the  Saturday  Home  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  In  consultation  with 
Ward  Greene,  KFS  editor  and 
general  manager,  Hofeller  is 
now  forming  a  staff  for  the 
magazine. 


UFS  Managing  Editor 
ON  THE  principle  that  a  good 

newspaper  editor  should  make 
a  good  syndicate  man,  Lau¬ 
rence  Rutman, 

acting  manager - 

of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate, 
has  announced 
N  i  V  e  r  Beaman 
as  the  new  UFS 
managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Beaman  until 
Oct.  1945  was 
editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time 
and  since  has  Beamon 
been  in  Miami,  Fla.,  finishing 
his  book,  “Fat  Man  in  a  Phone 
Booth.” 

Between  1928  and  1939,  the 

period  during  which  the  Water- 
bury  ( Conn. )  American  and  Re¬ 
publican  gathered  evidence  of 
corruption  and  brought  city  of¬ 
ficials  to  trial,  v/inning  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize,  Beaman  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American.  He  started 
on  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader 
and  worked  also  on  the  New 
York  News,  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Notes 

AS  A  MOVE  in  the  expansion 
and  modernization  of  Western 
Newspaper  Union’s  activities  in 
the  weekly  and  small  daily 
fields,  Joseph  W.  LaBine,  for¬ 
merly  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  the  Army  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Editor-in-Chief  Farnham  H. 
Dudgeon  has  announced.  WNU, 
Dudgeon  said,  plans  to  improve 
its  printed  service  by  greater 
emphasis  on  exclusive  features, 
special  articles  by  “name”  writ¬ 
ers,  new  typography  and  layout. 

“Adventures  in  Space,”  the 
story  of  the  development  and 
potential  future  of  radar,  is  be¬ 
ing  issued  by  NEA  Service  in 
the  form  of  15  daily  strips  with 
textual  explanations  by  David 
Dietz,  Scripps-Howard  science 
writer.  Vic  Donahue,  staff  ar¬ 
tist,  illustrates.  ’The  series  is  a 
companion  feature  to  NEA’s 
earlier  science  strip,  “Story  of 
the  Atom.”  .  .  .  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  offering  in  12  chapters 
the  story  of  the  courtship  and 
marriage  of  the  late  Maj.  Rich¬ 
ard  Ira  Bong,  Congressional 
Medalist,  bylined  by  his  widow. 

.  .  .  NEA’s  “Alley  Oop”  Mar.  31 
swings  into  a  coordinated  daily- 
Sunday  continuity. 


Personals 

SYNDICATES  have  recently 
been  invading  the  classrooms: 
Jessie  Sleight,  of  the  George 
Matthews  Adams  Service,  and 
Bradley  Kelly,  of  KFS,  as  guest 
speakers  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  and  Alex  Raymond, 
creator  of  the  KFS  “Rip  Kirby” 
strip,  for  student  delegates  and 
advisors  of  the  Elementary 
Divn,  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Assn.  Raymond  recently  spent 
a  week  on  Connecticut  Univer¬ 
sity  campus,  gathering  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  new  continuity.  As 
of  Mar.  18  Raymond  is  a  major 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Back  from  three  years’  Navy 
service  in  the  Far  East,  Nagel 
Haskin,  elder  son  of  the  late 
Frederick  J.  Haskin,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Haskin  Information 
Bureau  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


The  Weekly  Science  Page 


Is  a  news  page 

Is  strikingly  illustrated 

Is  released  completely  matted 

with  mats  of  illustrations 

with  photoprints  of  half-tone  pictures 


Conluins  by-lined  lead  story,  several  of  shorter  lengths, 
the  column  “New  Machines  and  Gadgets”  and  an  experi¬ 
mental  article  for  scientifically-minded  boys  and  girls. 


May  tee  tend  proof t  and  priee  gstotation  for  your  area? 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


Every  Weekday' 

MILUONSRead 


I^ATIO^ 

WHIRLIIRe 


For  mure  than  14  yesn 
this  McClure  column  ha 
heen  u  stamlard  soune  of 
reliable,  inside  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  iiation’i  capi¬ 
tal  ..  . 


Its  umvavering  policy: 

— play  no  favorites  .  , , 

— harbor  no  prejudiees. ,. 

— hew  to  the  line  day  jp 
and  day  out  and  let  tbe 
chips  fall  where  they 
may. 


RAY 

TUCKER 


Who  writes  this  great 
McClure  column  hai 
earned  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  vigorous, 
fearless  and  honeet  ro 
porting  of— 


FACTS 

-NOT  OPINIONS! 


Your  readers  want  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth — 


Give  it  to  them  in  this  first 
and  most  widely  read  of  all 
factual  columns. 


—  Prices  on  Regnett  — 


McCLURE 


America’s  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 


1719  N  Street,  Northwest 


Washington  6,  D.  G.  75  WEST  ST,  NEW  YORK  %  f- 


IDITOR  a  PURLISHER  for  March  30, 


J.  A.  DeARMOND 


Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


terrific  plus  which  Folgers  Coffee  seems  to  be  getting  today  can  be  attributed 
only  to  our  newspaper  advertising.  fFe  feel  that  no  other  medium  can  drama¬ 
tize  our  selling  slogan  (‘When  I  say  coffee,  I  mean  Folgers*)  so  effectively.  Our 
use  of  the  humor-jmnel  technique,  ivith  its  high  visual  pull,  has  proved  a  choice 
that  is  guaranteeing  both  goodtvill  and  sales,  present  and  future.^^ 

^  prepared  bp  tbe  Bareaa  of  Adrertubif,  A.  If.  P.  A.  it  paHithaJ  bp  Tb«  Wiebite  Immm  ia  iatereit  af  —wipapen 
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RCA  Employe  Booklet 
Stresses  Ad  Need 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


CAMDEN,  N.  J.— Maybe,  being 

an  American  industrialist,  you 
don’t  think  it  necessary  to  “sell” 
your  own  employes  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  big  league  advertising, 
costing  big  money. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  better  known  here  as 
RCA  Victor,  thinks  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  huge  industrial  family 
ought  to  be  taken  into  confidence 
on  information  concerning  what 
management  is  doing  with  the 
prints  text  and  pictures  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  company’s  wares. 

Every  month  RCA  distributes 
a  booklet  to  employes  with  their 
pay  checks,  these  brochures  be¬ 
ing  devised  primarily  to  discuss, 
informally,  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  to  management  and  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  current  product,  entitled 
“You  and  I  and  RCA  Victor,”  is 
an  interesting  case  in  point,  con¬ 
taining  as  it  does  one  of  the  most 
logical  and  illuminating  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  need  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  how  that  advertising 
pays  off  in  ample  dividends 
amply  justifying  enormous  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  .  .  .  when  em¬ 
ployes  cooperate  in  kind. 

Ad  Plans  Stressed 

’This  month’s  booklet  is  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  national  advertising  plans, 
and  stresses  what  these  plans 
mean  to  individuals  within  the 
company  so  far  as  they  create 
public  acceptance  of  RCA  Victor 
policies. 

A  specific  case  is  made  con¬ 
cerning  a  national  publication 
which  has  a  reputed  26,000,000 
readers,  and  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  will  advertise  in  45  of  the 
nuigazine’s  52  issues  during  1946. 

Why  is  the  company  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  “big  time”  manner? 
’The  answer  is  set  forth  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  must  keep  the  name  and 
product  of  our  company  before 
the  eyes  of  our  present  and  po¬ 
tential  customers.  We  know  the 
public  forgets  too  easily.  There 
are  too  many  things  competing 
for  its  attention  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  Also,  there 
are  many  new  companies  in  the 
field.  All  are  advertising  heavily 
and  clamoring  for  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  recognition.  ’That,  fun¬ 
damentally,  is  why  we  adver¬ 
tise.  ,  .  .” 

’That  brings  up  the  second 
question:  what  does  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  program  mean 
to  ^e  employe?  And  the  an¬ 
swer  is: 

“Advertising  helps  to  sell  more 
products  to  more  people.  This 
results  in  greater  production  and 
therefore  creates  more  jobs, 
builds  security  and  provides  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement.  In 
a  sense,  we  can  say  that  a  good 
productive  advertising  dollar 
brings  in  the  dollar  that  ulti¬ 
mately  lands  in  our  paycheck.” 

And  right  here  copy  detours  to 
clinch  the  point  of  individual 


employe  responsibility  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  adjunct  to  the  advertising 
effort. 

“Advertising,  by  itself,  cannot 
sell  our  products,”  the  workers 
are  reminded.  “Advertising  can 
only  set  the  stage,  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and  turn  a  spotlight  on  our 
products. 

“It  is  important  that  our  prod¬ 
ucts  measure  up  to  what  the  ads 
say  about  them.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  ads  to  be  good,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  must  be  good.  That’s  a  fun¬ 
damental  in  advertising. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer  is  the  best  adver¬ 
tisement  you  and  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have. 

“Each  of  us — no  matter  what 
his  or  her  job-^as  a  personal 
responsibility  to  make  our  prod¬ 
ucts  measure  up  to  the  highest 
quality,  the  performance,  and  the 
values  claimed  for  them.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  dependable 
quality,  and  a  good  quantity  has 
to  be  built  in  at  every  step  from 
the  time  the  product  is  blue¬ 
printed  until  it  reaches  the  ulti¬ 
mate  user.  In  other  words,  every¬ 
body  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  our  products,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  contributes  to  or  sub¬ 
tracts  from  the  quality  of  our 
merchandise.” 

Putting  the  finger  directly  on 
the  humblest  individual  worker 
— an  all-inclusive  pointer — RCA 
Victor  says  there  is  still  another 
way  the  employe  can  back  up 
his  company’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Workers'  Port 

“Every  contact  we  make  per¬ 
sonally  with  our  friends,  rela¬ 
tives  and  the  public,”  it  is 
pointed  out,  “has  an  impact  on 
the  sale  of  our  products.  People 
give  a  great  deal  of  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  work 
for  a  company  in  whose  products 
they  are  interested. 

“If  those  who  work  on  a  prod¬ 
uct  believe  in  it  and  ‘talk  it  up,’ 
it  must  be  good,  they  reason. 
But  it  works  the  other  way  too. 
If  the  people  of  a  company  dis¬ 
parage  their  own  products,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  out¬ 
siders  decide  to  buy  competitive 
products,  thereby  taking  the 
work  and  all  it  means  away 
from  us, 

"Our  company’s  well-planned 
advertising  program  can  mean 
something  real  to  each  of  us — 
provided  we  back  up  that  pro¬ 
gram  with  dependable  workman¬ 
ship,  pride  in  accomplishment, 
and  sincere  ‘personal’  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  products  we  help  to 
make.” 

It  is  related  briefiy  that  during 
1946  RCA  Victor  ads  will  appear 
in  141  publications  carefully 
selected  to  reach  millions  of 
potential  customers. 

Observing  critics  who  have 
had  a  “peep  behind  the  scenes” 
at  these  little  chats  between  RCA 
Victor  and  its  employes  say  that 
current  campaign  is  a  supreme 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 


stored  good-will  in  employe- 
management  relations.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  they  say,  the  campaign 
is  so  very  fundamentally  correct 
in  underscoring  pride  of  achieve¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  goals  of  human  endeavor — 
back  to  the  American  philosophy 
of  “lifting  yourself  by  your  own 
boot-straps”  through  individual 
will  to  excel  and  deliver  the 
genuine  goods. 


'Notebook'  to  Start: 
Ad  Rotes  Announoid 


Big  Wont  Ad  Linage 


The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  Sunday,  March  23,  pub¬ 
lished  a  record  total  of  21,125 
column  inches  of  want  ads  in 
11  pages  of  nine  columns.  The 
record  was  brought  about  by 
the  response  to  the  paper’s  10th 
annual  land  week  listing  of 
farm  lands. 


“Jessie’s  Notebook,”  qm 
vertising  feature  by  J«m, 
Both  covering  food  aihST.!* 
hold  products  (E  &  p  .nTT 
’45,  p.  12).  will  start  pubK 
in  April,  it  was  announetd  tk,. 
week.  It  will  be  car^bfS 
metropolitan  newspaper*  in  *2 
East  Central  states,  combiM 
circulation  8,695,712. 

Line  rates  for  13,  26  ud  S 
consecutive  insertion*  *r»  ilia 
$18.00,  and  $17.35,  re*peeti«h 


Professionals  Listed 

Doctors,  lawyers  and  «lntim 
returning  from  service  to  thu 
professions  are  being  Untj 
once  with  their  addre****  h 
PM.  in  a  new  column. 


%r{  Wa 


^orl  l/l/aunes 
5-YEAR  GROWTH  .  .  .  1940-1945 


'The  most  recent  survey  of  Fort  Wayne  population  and  hoaii^ 
completed  in  January,  1946,  by  City  Utilities  for  the  pnrpoMd 
better  co-ordinating  its  services,  shows  the  following  incream  n 
of  the  end  of  1945  compared  with  the  1940  U.  S.  Ccam: 


5-YEAR  POPULATION  INCREASE . 9,971 

(Present  population — 128.388) 


5-YEAR  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER 

OF  DWELLING  UNITS . 2,721 

(Present  number  of  dwelling  units — 35,723) 


The  ISews-Seniinel  keeps  pace  with  the  cUy*$  grotelk 


5-YEAR  INCREASE  IN  NEWS-SENTINEL 

CIRCULATION  IN  CITY  ZONE . 3,599 

(Present  City  Zone  Cireulation- — 36,435  .  .  .  ABC) 


The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  tarrier  evoi 
week  day  to  97.8%  of  all  homes  in  Fori  Wayie 


CThe  ^*TUT!5-§nitiiid 


X4  %‘u.f 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


Representatives:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  New  York— Chicago-Datroit 
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’DM(hs  per  year  per 
100/X)0  populetion 


IT  IS  TOO 


The  rate  shown,  1 2.6,  was  average  for  all  cities  in  1 945. 
Even  that  rate  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  when  scores 
of  municipalities,  year  after  year,  manage  to  hold  the 
toll  of  death  on  their  streets  to  a  much  lower  figure. 
If  your  city  is  average,  or  worse,  isn’t  there  something 
you  can  do  about  it  ? 


Publithed  in  the  Interest  oj  Street  and  Highivay  Sajety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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RADIO 


Community  Service 
Programs  Are  Cited 


heard  over  the  same  station  the  Waiting  ior  Color 
same  morning.  HEARSV  RADIO,  IRC  r 

A  companion  program,  “Com-  Corporation  of  Erie, 
munity  Calendar,’’  is  carried  on  two  subsidiaries  of  th*  nS 
WCCO  each  afternoon  five  days  homa  City  Oklahoma*  and jw 
a  week.  In  the  Magazine,  one  have  joined  the  list  of  II  ^ 
program  each  week  is  devoted  cants  tor  television  station^ 
to  activities  of  the  board  of  mits  who  have  withdr««»  ■ 
education,  another  to  Red  Cross  favor  of  color  video  in  th*  bh!! 
or  war  bonds,  one  to  consumer  high  frequencies. 


n..  ..  center  problems  in  which  Mary  The  Hearst  company  hu 

fly  jeny  Vvoucer  Hart  of  the  Tribune  women’s  celled  its  application  f* 

W^N  it  came  to  handing  out  ^‘eele  calU 

Awards  tor  ®ou^anding“radio  fy  ^fool  children  to  businesses  and^Sta^r'^-Journal  pJJmotTol? de®  (P^?’  Di?]2’tch‘'-*H.^lw““  J 

tions  affiliated  with  newspapers,  everyday  life.  The  particular  at  the  end  of  each  program.  ^r  ‘  .id  uv  f  Vpotnt  ^ 

The  Peabody  Awards,  be-  program  on  which  the  award  Another  program  which  the  ^  L 

stowed  by  the  Henry  W.  Grady  was  based  featured  a  visit  to  Minneapolis  S-J  and  T  has  ^ 

School  of  Journalism  in  Georgia,  the  control  tower  at  the  Mu-  found  popular  features  news-  casting  bystem, 
have  become  the  Pulitzer  nicipal  Airport.  men  in  a  dlsci^ion  of  what  ^u-eh  hid  ifeei 

Awards  nt  hrnadcastinir  It  is  they  consider  the  top  news  wnicn  naa  oeen  aied  semi 

...  ....  B  ...  .  P  *  int#  PlCtUrO  nf  fViA  rk«>Avri/\iie  -xwr  fl-ir  months  ago  were  WKV 


Awards  of  broadcasting.  It  is  Paper  Print.  Picture  consid^er  the  top  news  wnicn  naa  been  sem 

wTOrtor^a^siwid^tTm^e  to^  KOtra  broadcasts  the  pro-  Th^edUor  o^f  a^'^weekly  nlws-  P^o"®  Co..  Oklahom  Clty.uS 

Meeting  of  toe  Afr.  a  fori?m-ty^e  f^rcarries  ^  '"trl^rSi^^^^^^^  ^  ve^  Colo  “  * 

program  for  which  the  Federal  o  Jn  on“siS^  provides  six  niin-  ver,  Colo. 

a°dfisTincMeaning.°'^^  ating  with  B.C.  Corrigan,  man-  on^a  °contr^ers*ial  issue^^^he  FM  Permits  Grcmted  ?■ 

hM*  said  Sti  bSok  ^n  ^^e  Herald°%romotion  depa^m^t  by°  George^Grlm.^SunS^T^iS  ^^^st^tiiJl  In^'wlSSpS 
Public  Service  R^onsibilities  to*’  a  Picture  taken  dur-  une  columnist.  It  is  carried  on  D.  C.  have  been  awarded^  «“ 

of  Licensees  (E&^  Mar  23  rehearsal  and  publishes  it  g  Northwest  network.  FCC  to  newspaper  -  affllite 

;%r:ffiT?wo  Pe^b’ody  Awa'^  g*ilso“/the  aT  Fr?mJ&"pS  ^h®  <Wis.)  Daily  Cowles  Broadcasting  (Tt 

programs  put  on  by  newspaper  f ^  g^ven  m  the  sih?<d  e^ecu-  Gazette  and  WCLO  are  cooper-  ®tar  Broadcasting  (^  ud 

stations  offer  samples  of  what  a  ,!  ®  ating  in  a  daily  program  beamed  WfNX  Broadca^ing  Co.  (Wii- 

combination  of  journalism  and  nro^grnm^’are^  ^[nfed^^^n*  ad-  the  schools  each  morning.  In  ^ngton  Post).  Two  other 
broadcasting  might  accomplish,  yance  Tnd  LtSt^  to  the  connection  with  it.  the  Gazette  P^Per  applicants  recti^  « 

Staff  Expert.  Help  aiatributed  to  the  ^  grants  for  metropolitan  W  * 

oian  cjcperts  neip  i>chools.  dUcussioos  in  409  schools  and  a  stations  this  week:  FedenW 

WHAS.  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  The  Peabody  Awards  help  to  Publications,  WELL. 

Courier-Journal  and  Times  sta-  focus  attention  on  the  public  ^  ^  Creek.  Mich.  (Enquirtr  mi  «i 

tinn  nrn.  oitorl  tnr  sprviTo  i-»rnj»ramo  in  thner*  twn  U“y  Covers  iiie  xuruiii  ddivii  c  »r _ n 


tion.  was  cited  for  its  program,  service  programs  in  these  two  ^ 

"Wake  Up,  Kentucky,’’  which  special  cases.  E  &  P  receives  persona  ii  es. 

has  been  designed  to  stimulate  numerous  examples  of  such  en-  On-the-Scene-Report 

public  interest  toward  reform  terprise  on  the  part  of  news-  ^  ^  Malifnv  nwned  and 

m  the  fields  of  agriculture,  in-  paper  stations,  and  there  is 

dustry,  labor.  weUare.  housing,  pienty  of  evidence  that  publish-  ?  loKatt  suSon 

taxation,  state  constitution,  ers  are  becoming  more  inter-  ^  ® 

health  and  national  resources,  ested  in  their  radio  properties  in^^nva 

The  producer  is  Jean  H.  Clos,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  ai-  2'®^® 

Jr.,  and  the  script  is  prepared  lowing  the  editorial  depart-  Scotia  to  cover  hockey  gam  . 
by  Grace  Dorcas  Ruthenberg,  ments  to  have  some  hand  in  the  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
former  playwright  tor  the  Yale  programming.  letin’s  station  WPEN  has  an- 

Puppetteers.  For  corporate  reasons  it  may  nounced  a  new  policy  of  airing 

^ckground  material  tor  the  be  advisable  to  set  up  the  radio  inportant  news  direct  from  the 
broadcasts,  each  Monday  from  station  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ^cene  of  action,  wherever  pos- 
6:30  to  6:45  p.m.,  is  often  fur-  job  printing  plant,  as  a  separate  sible.  Bulletin  correspondents 
nished  by  Tom  Wallace,  Times  business,  but  there  are  indica-  are  featured  in  .special  corn- 
editor  and  authority  on  soil  con-  tions  that  editorial  rooms  are  mentary  and  interview  pre¬ 
servation;  Tarleton  Collier,  contributing  more  to  program-  grams. 

Courier-Journal  editorial  writer  ming  than  mere  news  bulletins.  in  similar  fashion,  WLIB, 
and  authority  on  hospitalization  xhe  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  owned  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  S. 
needs;  Ed  Edstrom,  Sunday  C-J  and  Tribune  has  demonstrated  Thackrey,  publisher  of  the  New 
authority  on  natural  resources;  that  community  service  pro-  York  Post,  is  sending  reporters 
Lourena  Eaton.  Sunday  C-J  au-  grams  without  drama,  give-  to  the  scene  of  action  with  wire 
thority  on  education.  aways,  or  unusual  promotion,  recorders.  News  programs  are 

The  program  sequence  is  can  attract  listeners  in  compe-  shaped  up  from  the  on-the-spot 

adapted  on  the  day  of  the  tition  with  soap  operas.  Flor-  coverage,  and,  as  Clifford  Evans, 
broadcast  to  fit  current  events  ence  Murphy’s  Magazine,  broad-  director  of  news,  states:  “There 
and  present  a  community  prob-  cast  five  times  a  week  just  be-  are  new  devices  to  be  used  in 
lem  that  was  solved  or  give  the  fore  noon,  has  achieved  a  dressing  up  news  into  a  package 
sense  of  immediacy  to  a  new  Hooper  rating  as  high  as  6.1,  that  is  interesting  to  the  ear  and 
problem.  Transcriptions  of  the  higher  than  any  serial  story  attractive  to  a  sales  prospect, 
broadcast  are  used  on  several _ _ _ _ 

SSoor””  RADIO  ENGINEERS 

The  Peabody  Award  for  the 

outstanding  children’s  program  Complete  Enftitteering  Services 

was  conferred  on  KOWH.  the  *  k  j  r-  i  s  *^1-  i  r*  %  #  I  r*  I  k.  I 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

®iL;rbV"°h.‘oS*,'puiri"c  Commercial  .R^dio  Equipment  Co. 

^hools,  the  newspaper  and  the  809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG, 

radio  station.  ’The  writer,  pro-  WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 

ducer  and  director  is  Mrs.  A.  - _ 

?rSms^or’the"C?d°o'f  ^i-  1584  CROSSROADS  PORTER  BLDG, 

cation.  HOLLYWOOD.  CAL  hk^  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

On  the  air  almost  two  and  ^t-CVP^U 

one-half  years,  the  program  re-  .  ^  u 

cently  has  been  emphasizing  Everett  L.  Duurd — C«i».  Mgr. 


News),  and  Clarence  E  Fny 
and  Robert  O.  Greever,  WLOG 
Logan,  W.  Va.  (Logan  Banm). 


:t  market 

(Outside  C^ic<J9o;  | 


Q$E0Rlfl 


89.303  NrtFtU' 


'  2™  I.  I 

The  U.  S.  Ii  I 

DRUG  STORE  I 
l  LINEAGE 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


MtJi*  Racodi- 
106  MariNb 


DCADin 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


Everett  L.  Ditterd — C«i».  Mgr. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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advertisements  in  the 
5.  1M5,  issue  of  the 
2S^n  State  Journal,  Mad- 
g^ject  of  Study  No  95  in 
STcontinuing  Study  of  News- 
Za  Reading,  received  high 
Sulh  readership  ratings  to  win 
Seaamong  the  ten  “best  read" 
their  category  in  all  Con¬ 
ning  Studies,  the  Advertising 
toeireh  Foundation  reports. 

three  ads,  two  national 
lod  one  local,  represented 
tAmirft  Beer,  Simon  Pure  Sov- 


"Where  are  the  world’s  largest  railroad 
shops  located?’’,  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  a 
minute.  The  answer  would  be — Topeka, 
Kansas.  Many  high-wage  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  steady  and  high  wages.  But 
Topeka,  Kansas,  however  the  names  are 
scrambled  by  an  artist,  turns  out  to  be  a 
blend  of  great  economic  facts — that  Topeka 
stands  at  the  TOP  in  prosperous  Kansas, 
and  that  the  City  and  the  State  are  insepar¬ 
able. 


Simon  Pure  Sovereign  Coffee’s 
JOT-Iine  ad  which  stopped  9%  of 
gen  and  27%  cl  the  v.e - 


_  of  the  women 

ijKd  ninth  among  the  10  best 
Groceries  •  Beverages  ads  exam- 
nd  to  date.  Using  a  minimum 
dcopy,  it  featured  a  picture  of 


Topeka  is  entering  a  wonderful  new  era  of 
industrial  expansion.  There  are  over  100 
great  plants  located  there  NOW  and  a  cease¬ 
less,  wisely-conducted  campaign  is  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  attracting  NEW  industries, 
equally  large.  Forty  million  dollars  worth 
of  these  new  ones  have  been  added  recently 
.  .  .  more  coming.  That  $12,500,000  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  plant  is  a  tidy  example. 


iliidison  housewife  at  the  cof- 
iee  table.  It  was  also  the  favorite 
id  among  women  for  that  day. 
lie  1768-line  Olson  &  Veer- 
kiaen  ad,  observed  by  24% -M 
iid40%-W,  secured  tenth  place 
■  tte  Clothing  Store -Men’s 
inar  classification.  It  also  took 
bod  place  among  men  readers, 
■fe  among  women  that  day. 


popular  ad  among  both 
ens  was  a  full-page  display 
find  by  the  Harry  S.  Man- 
teter  department  store  which 
kitured  perfume,  cosmetics  and 
Inrelry.  (M-46%,W-78%.) 

Aj  for  the  editorial  readership 
Biings,  men  readers  voted  a 
I. service  report  headlined 
Tlcanor  Alms  Cut  at  Mei-Ling’’ 
story  and 


Topeka  lies  between  the 
corn  belt  and  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  South¬ 
west,  between  winter  wheat 
helds  and  chief  U.  S.  mar¬ 
kets  in  one  of  the  seven 
Western  States  producing 
one-fifth  of  the  country’s 
livestock.  Argiculture  is 
"tops”  in  the  21  rich,  grow¬ 
ing,  modern  counties — 40,- 
753  farms.  And  Topeka — 
connected  by  networks  of 
excellent  roads — is  where 
these  people  BUY. 


■mber  one  news 
lanen  gave  it  fourth  place  on 
beir  list.  Topping  the  women’s 
I  best-read  list  were  local  sto¬ 
res  about  Christmas  shopping. 
It  butter  crisis,  and  the  burning 
d  i  local  dwelling, 
lien  seemed  more  page-one 
HDicious,  selecting  seven  of 
Itir  best-read  stories  from  that 
life.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
lard  !S0%  of  their  favorite  news 
ins  inside  the  paper, 

■ 

Pot  Taggart  Teaches 


Big  concerns,  high  employment,  regular  em¬ 
ployment,  fat  payrolls — these  are  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  retail  S-A-L-E-S.  National 
advertising  can’t  HELP  but  pay  off — espe¬ 
cially  when  these  popular  newspapers  set  the 
dynamo  for  demand  zooming. 


M  Class  at  Baylor 

Waco,  Tex. — Pat  Taggart,  ad- 
Jrtinng  manager  of  the  Ncios- 
mbsne  and  Timea-Herald,  who 
jwtly  returned  to  that  posi- 
ta  after  two  years  in  Army 
yfc  relations  in  Michigan,  is 
a  course  in  advertising 
•■Biylor  University. 

Itat  is  followed,  but  stress 
Jlwed  on  practical  work.  The 
p  was  introduced  by  Prof. 

^(allihan.  head  of  the  jour- 
Khool.  At  Drake  Uni- 
Jw,  the  Professor  first  used 
Wgal  newspaper  men  to 
WSadvertising. 
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CmCULATION 


Circulators  Can  Aid 
In  Plant  Planning 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  IMPORTANCE  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  having  a  def¬ 
inite  part  in  the  planning  of 
new  or  remodeled  newspaper 
buildings  was  forcefully  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Central  States 
circulators  last  week  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  Muskegon  (  Mich.  ) 
Chronicle. 

“No  department  in  the  news¬ 
paper  is  more  dependent  on  the 
doors  and  floor  levels  and 
ground  levels  than  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.”  said  Taylor. 
“Because,  not  only  are  you  in¬ 
terested  in  the  flow  of  traffic 
into  your  counter,  and  your 
daily  office  routine,  but,  unlike 
any  other  department,  you  have 
to  ship  your  product  out  to  the 
customer.”  He  added: 

“In  the  first  place  you  are  the 
best  one  to  plan  your  own  oper¬ 
ation.  You  know  the  flow  of 
work  in  your  own  department. 
You  know  whether  you  would 
like  a  different  plan  if  you  had 
the  room.  You  know  who  comes 
to  your  counter,  and  how  many 
times  he  comes.  You  know  what 
your  counter  calls  are  for. 

“You  know  whether  your  car¬ 
riers  come  to  the  building  from 
the  east  or  the  north,  and 
whether  they  would  enter  the 
building  from  the  street  or  from 
an  alley.  You  know  what  the 
flow  of  traffic  is  beside  your 
building.  You  know  whether 
the  factory  workers  from  that 
3:30  shift  drive  across  the  front 
of  the  building,  or  up  the  side 
street.  You  know  what  direc¬ 
tion  your  trucks  should  start  at 
that  time,  and  whether  they 
would  get  in  that  traffic. 

“In  planning  your  new  build¬ 
ing,  or  department,  or  mailing 
room,  there  are  several  things  to 
think  of.  One  of  these  is  the 
traffic  of  the  people  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  flow  of  the 
work.  In  our  old  building  the 
mailing  room  was  a  half  a  block 
from  the  circulation  counter.  In 
the  new  plan  it  is  30  feet. 

“And  here  is  where  your 
knowledge  of  your  department 
comes  in.  The  natural  thing  is 
to  put  your  office  on  the  main 
lobby.  Of  course,  that  is  best. 
But,  after  a  careful  survey,  and 
customer  count,  you  might  de¬ 
cide  that  you  would  rather  be 
on  a  side  lobby  and  nearer  to 
the  rest  of  your  department.  If 
the  other  departments  in  the 
plant  are  to  expand  too,  some¬ 
body  has  to  give.  It  may  be  that 
you  would  want  to  be  the  one  to 
move.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  heavy  counter  work,  you 
might  say,  ‘No,  move  the  dis- 

&  department  to  the  side 
The  counter  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  my  department  than 
the  convenience  to  the  mailing 
room.’  Of  course,  if  you  can 
have  both  and  be  on  the  main 
lobby,  and  also  right  next  to 
your  mailing  room,  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever. 


“When  you  think  of  the  boys 
room  in  your  building,  think 
what  your  future  plans  are.  Do 
you  plan  on  carrier  meetings? 
If  so.  where?  Do  you  want  your 
boys  to  come  to  the  office  for 
these  meetings?  How  big  would 
the  room  have  to  be? 

“How  about  the  mailing  room? 
Where  will  it  go?  Do  you  want 
the  boys  walking  through  it  to 
get  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment?  Would  they  walk  past 
the  loading  dock  to  get  their 
papers?  Where  do  you  want  the 
bundle  conveyors  to  deliver  the 
papers?  Where  should  your 
mailing  table  be?  Where  should 
the  press  conveyor  be  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  table? 

“How  high  is  your  loading 
dock?  Do  you  have  to  load  a 
panel  truck  with  a  20-inch  floor 
from  a  dock  that  is  44  inches 
high?  That  is  like  standing  on 
a  table  and  loading  the  bundles 
on  the  floor.  How  wide  is  that 
canopy  over  your  loading  dock? 
You  give  your  carriers  a  good 
going  over  if  they  deliver  a  wet 
paper.  Is  your  canopy  wide 
enough  to  protect  the  papers 
from  weather  when  you  are 
loading  them?” 

Add — District  Managers 
CONTINUING  our  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  district  man¬ 
ager  as  the  link  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  chain  most  greatly  in  need 
of  reinforcement,  we  present  the 
views  of  John  Gibbs,  former 
carrier  and  district  manager, 
now  manager  of  the  Gibbs  News 
Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Says  Mr. 
Gibbs: 

“District  management  is  a  fine 
art  within  itself,  yet  it  has  such 
uninviting  prospects,  due  to  pub¬ 
lisher's  attitudes,  that  the  best 
men  shy  away  from  it.  Salary 
arrangements  which  make  this 
key  figure  in  a  newspaper's  suc¬ 
cess  inferior  in  income  to  the 
truck  drivers  who  man  the  de¬ 
partment’s  vehicles  are  certain¬ 
ly  not  calculated  to  attract 
promising  material.  Very  few 
newspapers  allow  district  man¬ 
agers  even  flimsy  commission 
arrangements. 

“Originally,  when  newspapers 
sold  for  a  small  weekly  amount, 
publishers  may  have  felt  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  more  than  school- 
taacher  wages,  but  even  this 
justification  has  disappeared  as 
on  many  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  non-metropolitan,  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  has  now  surpassed 
any  other  item  of  income.  I 

"I  do  not  argue  that  by  mere-  ' 
ly  taking  district  management  ! 
off  the  sub  standard  income  list 
you  will  automatically  rectify  i 
whatever  ails  you.  But  I  do 
submit  that  any  philosophy  of  ; 
circulation  which  employs  the  i 
average  as  the  standard  of  de-  I 


termination  will  penalize  the 
best  men  and  subsidize  the  sorp^ 
men,  and  the  only  men  who  will 
have  been  dealt  with  equitably 
will  be  the  average  men.  Under 
this  system  the  good  men  will 
tend  toward  sorriness,  the  sorry 
men  will  get  sorrier,  and  nobody 
will  do  more  than  he  has  to  to 
get  by.  I  believe  that  if  news¬ 
papers  will  look  beyond  their 
noses  and  take  district  manage¬ 
ment  off  the  dead  end  street  that 
it  is  on  that  even  in  terms  of 
circulation  receipts  alone  it  will 
pay  dividends.” 

■ 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  following  new  agency 
and  advertiser  members  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations: 

Advertising  Agencies:  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Barnes-Chase  Company,  San  Di¬ 
ego;  Barnes-Chase  company,  Los 
Angeles. 

Advertisers;  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Cal- 
itornia  Walnut  Grower.*  Associ¬ 
ation,  Los  Angeles;  Richfield 
Oil  Corporation,  Los  Angeles; 
Lambert  Company,  New  York; 
Pet  Milk  Sales  Corporation,  St. 
Louis;  Gorham  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Business  Papers:  Plastics, 

Chicago:  Apparel  Arts,  Chicago; 
Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Jour¬ 
nal,  Toronto. 

Magazines:  Everybody's  Di¬ 
gest,  New  York;  The  Priest, 
Huntington,  Ind. 

Newspapers :  Tallahasseei  Fla. ) 
Democrat:  Crowley  (La.)  Sig¬ 
nal;  Selma  (Calif.)  Enterprise;  ] 
Vandalia  (Ill.)  Leader;  Phillips 
County  Review,  Phillipsburg, 
Kan.;  Rush  County  News,  La  ! 
Crosse,  Kan.;  Lyon  County  Her¬ 
ald,  Eddyville,  Ky.;  Louisville  ; 
(Ky. )  Dejender;  Informer,  New  j 
Orleans;  Louisiana  Weekly,  New 
Orleans;  Lake  City  (Minn.)  ’ 
Gravhic:  Picaf-np  (  \rlieo  )  item:  | 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle  ' 
Star;  Maplewood  (N.  J.)  Netvs- 
Record;  Summit  (N.  J.)  Herald; 
Chenango  American,  Greene,  i 
N.  Y.;  Morgantown  (N.  C. )  I 
News  Herald;  Rutherford  Court-  I 
ty  News,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.;  I 
Springville  (Utah)  Herald;  Pine 
Bluffs  ( Wyo. )  Post;  L’Evange- 
line,  Moncton,  N.  B.;  St.  Croix 
Courier,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.;  | 
Grand  River  Sachem,  Caledonia,  i 
Ont.;  Dunnville  ( Ont. '  t^^ron- 
icle;  Wadena  (Sask.)  News.  \ 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  G«(  (h*  banafit  of  tha  bat- 
••r  quality,  pricai  and  tarvica 
obich  N.B.A.  ofFari  at  your 
cantral  tourca  of  (apply  for 
carriar  baqt.  aprona,  bindart, 
eollaction  books,  taqi,  monay- 
chanqat,  punckas,  ate.;  alio 
promotion  adt  and  tarvicat. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

222  I.  Ohio  Street,  lediaeapells  4 


Big  Ad  Program 
For  Pabst-ett 
During  1946 

Chicago  —  Phenix  Piki^ 
Company  is  embarking  >. 
broad-balanced  adverUnH  w! 
gram  for  1946,  it  wu 
by  J.  W.  Pinter,  vicepfS! 
and  general  manager. 

Pabst-ett  and  the 
line  of  Phenix  food 
will  be  backed  by  ad»S 
schedules  in  American  WeStk 
daily  newspapers,  national^ 
azines  and  radio.  ^ 

American  Weekly  wiU  am 
full-page,  four-color  ads  in  g. 
dition  to  a  schedule  in  black  lui 
white. 

Daily  newspapers  in  nine  »■ 
lected  market  areas  will  am 
regular  schedules  in  black  m 
white.  Six  national  magaiine 
with  schedules  for  black  ud 
white  ads  will  be  used. 

The  merchandising  campaip; 
is  rounded  out  with  new  display 
material,  recipe  folders  and  i 
broadside  detailing  Uie  cm- 
paign  to  dealers.  The  broad¬ 
side  announces  that  the  PabiltK 
1946  advertising  program  will 
include  “273,000.000  newspaper 
and  magazine  impressions. . 
plus  18,000,000  weekly  radio  im¬ 
pressions  at  regular  intetnls,- 
■ 

Inland  Dat^s  SaI 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asio- 
ciation  will  hold  its  62nd  Sprioi 
Meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  May  21-22. 

A  Necessity  lor  Editors  ud 
Newspapers,  Everywhert! 

CONGRlh'lONll 

NOTEBOOK 

and 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTEUT* 

The  weekly  service  that  brinfs  C«- 
gress  to  your  fingertip*. 

•  Current  record  of  all  Con¬ 
gressmen.  (Follow  your 
State  delegation.) 

•  Analysis  of  all  important 
legislation  before  (in¬ 
gress. 

•  Voting  records  of  every 
member  of  Congress  on 
every  roll  call. 

•  Released  every  90  days  to 
subscribers — A  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  Congress,  compiled, 
bound,  indexed  for  perman¬ 
ent  reference. 

Subscribe  Now!  Write  for 

full  details,  today! 

Published  by 

PRESS  RESEARCH,  INC 

Henrietta  &  Nelson  Poynter, 
editors  Ct  ruOlisliers 
732  17th  St..  N.  W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C 


EDITOR  A  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Mareb  3t. 


WEAK  BRIDGES  WILL  CUT  NEW 
INTERSTAn  HIGHWAY  CAPACITY  50% 


A  highway  is  only 

as  strong  as  its  weakest  bridge! 

The  bridges  planned  for  our  new 
15-billion  dollar  Interstate  Highway  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  the  most  costly  transportation 
project  since  the  world  began  .  .  .  will 
have  only  half  the  capacity  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  concrete  pavement  used  for  the  high¬ 
way.  So  the  capacity  of  the  system  is 
automatically  cut  in  half — reduced  to 
that  of  its  weakest  bridge. 

Present  plans  for  the  Interstate  High¬ 
way  System,  just  about  to  be  started,  are 
based  upon  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  in  1941  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  and  military  defense. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who  made 
the  study  and  report  recommended  that 
the  design  of  the  pavement  and  bridges 
be  based  on  maximum  gross  vehicle 
weights  of  74,000  lbs.  for  a  truck-and- 
trailer  combination. 

POvemenf  Supports  Twice  As  Much 

Bridges  for  the  Interstate  system  are  to 
be  designed  for  this  maximum  loading. 
However,  the  modern  standard  8-in. 


re-inforced  concrete  pavement  can  sup¬ 
port  a  truck-and-trailer  combination  hav¬ 
ing  a  gross  weight  of  152,000  lbs. — 
approximately  twice  the  load  for  which 
our  new  bridges  are  to  be  designed! 

Today  the  normal  daily  functions  of 
home  and  business  in  America  are  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  motor  transport. 
As  we  become  more  decentralized  the 
flow  of  supplies  and  goods  over  our  high¬ 
ways  takes  on  ever-growing  importance. 

Let's  Act  At  Once 

Now — before  actual  construction  is 
started — is  the  time  to  revise  our  plans 
and  to  lift  our  sights.  Let  us,  in  this  most 
costly  of  all  transportation  projects,  pro¬ 
vide  bridge  structures  with  a  carrying 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  pavement. 
Increased  expense  would  be  inconsequen¬ 
tial  in  view  of  the  great  public  benefit 
to  be  gained. 

Your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
should  be  interested.  Write  them! 


SIRVICt  IM  rRINORAl  CITIIS 


Backgrounder  for 
UN  Sessions 

CHAUTEK  OF  THE  UN’ITKI)  NA¬ 
TIONS.  (;«innifiitary  and  liucu- 
TTients.  Hy  Lctand  M.  Ootxlrich 
and  Edvard  ilambro.  Boston: 
World  Pnce  Foundation.  400  |ip. 
$2.  SO. 

AS  UN  meetings  start,  this  terse. 

understandable  analysis  of  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  na* 
tions  subscribing  to  the  Charter 
has  obvious  newspaper  office 
value.  Steps  by  which  the 
Charter  evolved  are  carefully 
examined.  A  scholarly  commen¬ 
tary  is  offered  on  every  Article, 
and  the  limiting  factors  UN 
faces  in  the  use  of  power  are 
discussed.  Many  documents, 
from  the  Atlantic  Charter  in 
1941  to  the  Ratifications  in  1945. 
are  reprinted. 

The  volume  is  objective  and 
clear. 


^view 


By  Roscoe  EUard,  Associate  Dean 

Graduort*  School  of  loumoliam.  Columbia  Univoraity.  N.  Y, 


The  American  Press  officials,  actors  and  musicians; 

THE  FIRST  FREEDOM,  by  Morrii  L. 

Ernst.  New  York:  Macmillan.  The  small  daily  and  the  week 
316  pp.  $3.  ly,  with  their  emphasis  upon 

MR.  ERNST,  an  attorney,  argues  individuals,  town  improvement 
that  the  shrinking  number  of  friendliness,  are  an  indis- 

Individual  newspapers,  radio  pensable  instrument  of  democ- 
aUUon  owners  and  movie  pro-  racy.  But  it  takes  money  and 
ducers  is  enslaving  our  freedom  ability  to  make  the  ghost  walk 
of  expression.  His  principal  in-  ^or  these  publications  too. 
dictment  is  against  the  press.  You  can’t  keep  multiplying 
Here  is  his  bill  of  particulars:  ^^heir  number  beyond  the  eco- 
Ten  states  have  no  city  with  nomic  saturation  point.  Compe- 
competing  daily  papers.  Twenty-  tition  often  induces  more  ac- 
two  states  have  no  Sunday  curate  and  fuller  coverage,  more 
newspaper  competition.  Only  careful  editing.  But  all  the  skill 
117  cities  have  competing  dailies.  the  world  won’t  keep  a  news- 
Fourteen  companies  with  18  pa-  paper  publishing  if  readers  turn 
pers  control  a  quarter  of  our  to  a  stronger  competitor,  or  if 
daily  circulation.  Three  hundred  there  isn’t  business  enough  to  go 
and  seventy  chain  newspapers  around.  Mergers  are  better  than 
own  one-fifth  of  all  our  circula-  subsidy. 

tion.  More  than  a  quarter  of  This  is  not  to  shrug  off  Mr. 
our  daily  circulation  is  absentee  Ernst’s  book.  His  argument  is 
owned.  One  company  dominates  enlightening  with  statistic.s  and 
more  than  3,000  weekiies.  We  strong  with  tables  and  docu- 
have  a  thousand  fewer  owners  ments.  The  volume  is  impor- 
than  a  few  decades  ago.  Thirty-  tant. 

two  hundred  weeklies  have  dis-  emphasis  and  fact- 

appeared.  marshalling  of  the  litigant  im- 

True,  American  history  in-  Plies  that  the  long  fight  for  press 
eludes  the  spectacle  of  industrial  freedom  is  going  down  in  defeat 
revolution.  Mechanical  progress  before  suspensions  and  mergers 
made  great  circulations  possible  a^d  the  growing  circulations  of 
It  brought  almost  instantaneous  fewer  and  larger  papers, 
transmission  of  news  and  pic*  The  sweeping  assumptions  are 
tures  from  distant  parts  of  the  debatable.  Yet  for  years,  news-] 
world.  That  same  progress  com-  paper  men  have  been  writing 
plicated  our  living.  about  specific  dangers  in  jour- 

News  of  this  living  will  never  nalistic  concentration  And  a 
again  in  our  lifetime  be  simple.  Wallace  Crossley  said  when 
It  is  costly  to  report  and  inter-  honored  as  a  Missouri  pub- 
pret  it;  costly  to  publish  it.  In-  lisher.  “The  most  valuable  les- 
dividuality  can  be  lost  when  we  son  I  have  learned  in  decades  of 

?:et  bigness.  And  monopoly  of  newspaper  work  is  never  to 
act  and  opinion  is  a  danger  to  ignore  a  criticism.  Much  of  a 
be  watched  condemnation  may  be  wrong 

But  when  reformers  grieve  »  dispassionate  appraisal  of 
for  the  day  when  anyone  with  niay  turn  ones  attei^ons  to 

an  idea— his  idea-coiild  start  a  unheed^. 

newspaper,  they  forget  that  s  book  is  vigorou> 

world  coverage  and  highly  interestmg  and  factual.  1. 

trained  internretation  of  inter-  well  worth  reading. 


RETURNS  TO  DESI 

Edward 


Swasey,  Aatnes 

Weekly  ad  representatift.kat 
turned  to  his  New  York  diAdl 
a  month  in  Barbados.  Hs'i  ^ 
deplaning  at  Miani,  FIs 


Des  Moines  Papers 
Play  School  News 

A  report  from  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Des  nr  ^  IWf  u 
Moines  schools,  covering  the  pe-  ZO-lear  Men  nonond 
riod  between  July  1,  1944  and  The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Da 
July  1,  1945,  .shows  that  the  Des  Press,  members  of  the  Pre 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  and  employ ( 
devoted  a  total  of  17,483  column  •*-  — ■■  •  • 

inches  to  school  news.  This 
would  amount  to  99.9  pages. 

Of  the  grand  total,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  devoted  11,271  inches  to 
school  news  and  the  Tribune 
6,312  inches.  The  totals  were 
the  result  of  general  news  and 
pictures,  athletic  news  and  edi¬ 
torials. 


E.  Broughton,  editor  of  thePrei 
The  six  empioyes  to  be  honom 
were  Nick  Berger,  Paul  Gerli; 
Frank  Brunnbauer,  Peter  'wii 
Chester  Born  and  Herman  Bc“ 


'And  /Ve  got  good  nei 
for  all  of  you*' 


— remarks  the  paper's  advertising  manager  lo  his  loyal 
staff. 

"Begiiming  next  week,  this  paper  goes  over  to 
Certified  Mats  for  stereotying. 

"With  this  change,  the  stereo  superintendent  tells  m*. 
we  will  have  the  cleanest,  clearest  reproduction  of  any 
paper  in  the  city,  day  after  day.  He  says  you  wonl 
have  to  apologise  to  advertisers,  as  you  have  some¬ 
times  lately.  Go  out  and  sell  fine  production.  The 
paper  will  deliver  it." 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rackefeller  Ploia,  D»p«.  P. 


NATIONAL 
BABY  WEEK 


an  advertising  opportunity 
for  every  newspaper 


April  27  to  May  4  is  Baby  Week.  Hundreds  of  manufac- 
sirers,  thousands  of  retailers  will  show  how  their  eflforts 
« devoted  to  making  life  easier  for  mothers,  happier 
h  babies. 

THEME  TO  BE: 

"m  YOUR  BABY  THE  RIGHT  START  IN  UFE" 

Jicwspaper  food  and  baby  editors  are  readying  features 
h  that  period.  Magazines  will  use  baby  covers  and 
^itcialbaby  articles.  Radio  programs  will  broadcast  baby 
Etterial.  Airlines  and  railroads  will  stress  the  part  their 
aployccs  play  in  feeding  and  caring  for  these  younger 
Imericans.  Hotels  and  restaurants  will  tell  their  stories 


of  catering  to  babies  and  their  mothers.  A  large  recording 
company  will  introduce  an  album  of  lullabies. 

All  this  adds  up  to  local  advertising  possibilities  for 
every  newspaper  in  America.  Manufacturers  of  baby  prod¬ 
ucts  can  stress  the  care  and  thought  that  go  into  the 
making  of  goods  to  start  youngsters  off  right  in  life.  Re¬ 
tailers  can  take  rightful  credit  for  bringing  hundreds  of 
time-saving,  labor-saving  and  money-saving  products  to 
mothers.  And  all  can  speak  of  their  contribution^  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  America’s  babies— if  their  news¬ 
papers  show  them  how  to  tie  into  the  theme. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  advertising  of  this  nature 
does  each  community  a  worthwhile  service  in  bringing 
closer  together  the  general  public  and  all  stores  and  pro¬ 
ducers  willing  to  adopt  this  theme  during  Baby  Week: 


Give  Your  Baby  the  Right  Start  in  Life 


XI  BABY 

products 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PREPARED  ON  BEHALF  OF 
NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK  BY 

£jerber’s  Baby  Foods 


Fremont,  Michigan— Oakland,  California 


©  1916.  O.  IV  r. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Newspaper  Ads  Seen 
Postwar  Garden  Aid 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

ON  THE  FRONT  pages  of  most 

of  the  Feb.  6  morning  papers 
appeared  a  London  food  story. 
Sir  Ben  Smith  told  Parliament 
that  practically  every  food  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  out,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  He  also  said  that 
black  wartime  formula  bread 
would  again  be  made,  and  that 
bread  itself  might  be  rationed. 
Dried  eggs — England  has  tised 
about  1100,000,000  worth  of  them 
each  year  for  four  years — would 
no  longer  be  available.  Lend- 
Lease  is  over. 

In  1943,  practically  everybody 
with  a  plot  of  ground  started  a 
victory  garden.  Our  friends  in 
the  garden  field  tell  us  that 
about  half  of  them  were  failures. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  some 
of  us  are  goim;  to  have  to  do  a 
little  scheming  if  we  are  to  have 
reasonable  Quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  next  winter. 

Ceiling  prices  and  the  OPA 
have  nolh'nv  *o  do  with  ♦he 
actual  production  ot  food  stuffs. 
Oh  yes,  a  few  growers  and  farm¬ 
ers  switch  to  what  they  think 
will  be  most  wanted  at  top 
prices,  but  the  run-of-the-mill 
grower  will  this  year  stick  to  the 
crops  that  he  knows  how  to 
handle. 

Garden  Ads  Necessary 

The  world  faces  a  food  short¬ 
age.  So  do  Americans.  It’s  all 
right  to  say  that  we  won’t  send 
food  to  oiher  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  will  Just  the  same,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  UN  wants  to  see  a 
half  dozen  food  revolutions 
break  out. 

If  every  family  that  has  a  plot 
of  ground — say  30  feet  wide  and 
50  feet  long  or  more — were  to 
plant  the  right  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  aiKl  give  the  project  as 
much  attention  as  the  weekly 
poker  or  bridge  game,  at  least 
25  of  our  38  million  families 
could  grow  and  pack  enough 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  feed 
their  families  all  next  winter. 

This  won’t  be  done  unless  our 
newspaper  editors  and  business 
departments  take  a  good  look  at 
the  problem,  a'^d  then  nut  .«on’e 
time,  money  and  real  effort  into 
the  building  of  editorial  features 
about  gardening  and  the  sale  of 
several  local  campaigns  to  those 
who  sell  seeds,  plants,  garden 
tools,  fertilizers,  hoses  and  all 
the  other  gadgets  needed  to 
make  a  successful  garden. 

’There  are  three  different 
classes  of  prospects  that  can  be 
sold  postwar  garden  campaigns. 
First — the  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  stores.  Second — any  store 
that  sells  seeds  or  plants.  Third 
— the  fertilizer  people. 

The  common  garden  tools  are 
slowly  drifting  back  into  stock. 
Hoes,  rakes,  spades,  spading 
forks,  hoses,  hand  gardening 
tools  and  other  gadgets  are  be- 
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ing  shipped  to  hardware  stores 
in  every  state.  Straight-from- 
the-shoulder  copy  emphasizing 
the  food  shortage  all  over  the 
world  should  be  run  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  and  every 
ad  run  should  have  a  listing  of 
garden  tools  with  prices. 

The  more  hardware  stores  you 
sell,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  sell 
the  average  man  on  the  idea  of 
spending  several  hours  each 
week  in  a  garden. 

Today,  most  garden  seeds  are 
good.  Hundred  of  seed  com¬ 
panies  now  operate  in  more  than 
half  of  our  states.  Their  seeds 
have  been  tested  and  actually 
bred  to  grow  well  in  Just  about 
any  soil.  The  seed  houses  that 
advertise  in  the  farm  papers 
and  general  magazines  offer  a 
quick  way  to  get  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  you  need  to  write  plenty 
of  copy  for  your  seed  store  pros¬ 
pect.  Your  own  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  can  give  you  speci¬ 
fic  information  about  your  own 
county  and  its  soils. 

Most  of  the  better  seed  stores 
carry  garden  fertilizers  and  the 
insectic  des  needed  to  fight  the 
hundred  and  one  bugs  that 
usually  ruin  the  average  gar¬ 
den.  When  you  prepare  the 
copy  for  seed  stores,  always  be 
sure  to  include  in  all  ads  a  par¬ 
agraph  on  insecticides. 

The  average  gardener  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  a  lack  of 
water.  He  can  water  his  garden 
from  his  own  water  line,  but 
this  he  doesn’t  know — insects 
ruin  more  gardens  than 
droughts,  winds,  sun,  hail  or 
anything  else.  So  be  sure  to 
run  plenty  of  copy  on  how  to 
control  bugs.  Where  do  you  get 
this  information?  Your  State 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Here  is  an  idea  that  will  be 
used  by  thousands  of  returning 
vets,  especially  those  who  are 
partially  disabled  but  who  can 
do  light  work.  After  you  have 
sold  a  few  prospects  the  idea  of 
postwar  gardens,  suggest  to 
these  advertisers  that  they  start 
a  little  “Exchange.”  The  Ex¬ 
change  idea  is  simple.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  runs  a  short  paragraph 
in  all  ads,  something  like  this: 
— “If  you  are  too  busy  to  tend 
your  own  garden,  we  can  give 
you  the  name  of  a  returned  vet 
who  will  do  the  work  at  a  mod¬ 
est  weekly  cost.” 

Next,  the  advertiser  gets  in 
touch  with  the  Legion  officers 
in  your  market,  and  asks  them 
to  give  him  the  name  of  any 
vets  who  would  like  to  do  gar¬ 
dening  work  this  summer.  In 
addition  to  making  a  tidy  sum 
each  week,  the  veteran  can 
spend  most  of  his  days  out  in 
the  open,  doing  light  work  that 
will  help  him  recover  his  form¬ 
er  good  health.  .  .  . 

(No.  180  in  a  series) 


Agriculture’s  Future 
Is  in  Capable  Hands 

A  few  months  ago  at  Cincinnati  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  convention  hailed  as  their 
champion  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  from 
Salem,  Oregon. 

By  raising  and  marketing  $5,300  worth 
of  vegetables  on  a  12-acre  plot  he  won 
first  place  in  the  $6,000  production  and 
marketing  contest  sponsored  annually  by 
A  &  P. 

This  young  farmer  is  not  an  e.xception. 
He  is  typical  of  thousands  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  who,  doing  man-sized  duty  in 
the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  proved  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  is  in  capable  hands. 

With  the  aid  of  agricultural  agencies 
and  their  own  farm  youth  groups,  to¬ 
morrow’s  farmers  are  learning  to  turn  out 
better  products  at  less  cost .  .  .  learning  to 
be  even  better  farmers  than  their  fathers. 
Their  achievements  promise  better  food 
for  American  consumers  and  better  re¬ 
turns  for  American  farmers. 

But  since  food  is  valueless  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  agriculture  alone 
will  never  raise  national  living  standards. 
Efficient  production  must  be  matched  by, 
and  dovetailed  with,  equally  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  constantly  strive  to  improve  upon 
their  86-year  record  of  doing  the  nation’s 
most  effective  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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ATIP  FOR  no 
MAPIESDSn 


WE  MEAN  YOU,  MR.  MANUFACTURER, 

MR.  WHOLESALER,  MR.  RETAILER,  MR.  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 


Three  magic  words  will  get  you  into  production  . .  . 
faster  .  . .  get  your  goods  on  sales  counters  quicker .  .  . 
and  help  you  beat  competition  by  days  .  .  ,even  weeks 


WE  DID  IT  IN  WAR,  AND  AGAIN  WE’RE  DOING  IT  IN  PEACE 


YOU’VE  guessed  the  three  words  we  mean 
...  if  you  ever  used  motor  freight. 
Truck  freight  goes  direct.  The  load  is 
picked  up  when  you're  ready  .  .  .  goes  out 
as  soon  as  y(^  wish  .  .  .  goes  direct,  by  the 
shortest  possible  route.  Trucks  can  be  routed 
direct  to  the  factory,  assembly  line,  store  or 
warehouse.  There’s  no  side-tracking. 
There’s  an  absolute  minimum  of  handling 
...  of  jolting  ...  of  breakage  or  other  loss. 

When  you  say  "ship  by  truck,”  you  save 
days  .  .  .  even  weeks  of  precious  time.  And 


you  know  what  an  edge  that  gives  you  . .  . 
no  matter  what  your  business.  Modern  truck 
transport  is  often  faster  than  the  U.  S.  Mails 
.  .  .  even  on  long  hauls. 

With  pressure  for  deliveries  what  it  is 
today,  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  the 
extra  advantages  of  Hexibility,  saf^  and— 
over-all  economy  that  only  trucks  can  offer. 
Make  your  own  investigation  of  how  trucks 
can  help  you_ ...  or  write  to  your  State 
Trucking  Association  .  .  .  affiliated  with 
AT  A. 


AMMICAN  TMUCKINO  ASSOCIATIONS.  WASHINGTON.  O.  C 
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PROMOTION 


Houston  Chronicle 
Market  Study  Good 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WITH  mounting  emphasis  these 

days  on  objective  market  and 
media  research,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  study  “Postwar  Plans  of 
Houston  Families,”  which  it  has 
Just  published.  This  provides 
useful  and  timely  market  in¬ 
formation  for  advertisers,  both 
retail  and  general,  mostly  in  the 
shelter  and  appliance  fields. 

The  study  shows  that  Houston 
will  retain  most  of  its  large  war¬ 
time  growth.  It  provides  a  picture 
of  family  composition  and  in¬ 
come,  including  income  change 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  as  well  as 
rental  information.  A  section  on 
the  home  measures  home  owner¬ 
ship,  both  present  and  potential, 
and  details  contemplated  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements.  Present 
ownership  and  purchase  plans 
are  reported  covering  appli¬ 
ances,  automobiles,  radios,  furni¬ 
ture  and  furnishings. 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  showing  that  50%  of  the 
families  plan  to  use  time  pay¬ 
ments  for  planned  appliance 
purchases,  42%  pian  to  pay  cash, 
while  only  8%  will  use  savings 
or  bonds. 

A  page  on  grocery  and  meat 
buying  habits  shows  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  shops  still  have  an  edge 
over  supermarkets. 

Significant  to  note  is  the  fact 
that  75%  of  the  families  depend 
most  on  newspaper  advertising 
in  making  family  purchases,  and 
only  7%  depend  most  on  radio. 

This  can  be  taken  as  an  ob- 
jMtive  answer  to  the  question 
since  the  identity  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  was  never  revealed  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey. 

Research  Director  M.  J.  Butler, 
who  made  the  study,  says  that 
its  intent  is  to  show  a  general 
overall  market  potential  rather 
than  an  analysis  of  brand  pref¬ 
erence  and  movement.  With 
practically  every  market  in  the 
country  changed  today  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  wartime  influences,  the 
need  for  timely  market  pictures 
such  as  this  Houston  .study  is 
great. 

But  national  advertisers,  daily 
more  concerned  with  rising  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  are  in  even 
greater  need  of  market  studies 
showing  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  big  drug  and  grocery 
product  field.  If  newspapers  are 
to  hold  what  they  have  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  are  to 
gain  in  that  field,  more — many 
more — studies  of  markets  and 
product  distribution  must  flow 
from  their  research  departments. 

Round-Up 

WITH  a  copy  of  the  Toronto 

Star  Vacation  Guide,  part  of 
the  paper’s  comprehensive  ser¬ 
vice  to  vacation  planners,  in  the 
mail,  we  know  those  happy  days 
are  here  again.  The  Guide  is  a 
40-page  booklet  crammed  with 


detailed  travel  and  resort  in¬ 
formation,  including  costs. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  steps 
into  the  pent-up  travel  and  re¬ 
sort  market,  too,  with  a  booklet 
titled  “Magic  Carpet.  .  .  ready 
to  take  off!”  which  tells  adver¬ 
tisers  how  big  the  Philadelphia 
vacation  market  is  and  what  the 
Record  does  through  its  travel 
and  resort  service  to  make  it  an 
interested  market. 

Neat  gag  employed  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  folder  on  classified 
advertising  is  a  tiny  plastic  ax 
affixed  to  the  cover.  Theme  of 
the  booklet  is  the  shortage  of 
newsprint  which  started,  as  the 
title  implies,  "When  the  wood- 
chopper  went  away”  to  the 
wars.  The  booklet  explains  why 
advertising  space  continues  in 
short  supply. 

Another  neat  gag  is  the  paper¬ 
weight  made  of  a  slice  of  native 
pine  which  is  being  sent  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register  to  get  over  the 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  permanent  industries. 

For  three  years  the  New  York 
Mirror  has  been  running  an  an¬ 
nual  Youth  Forum  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  local  civic  and  school 
officials.  The  growth  of  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency  has  inspired 
making  the  annual  event  a  year- 
round  program.  The  story  of 
this  program  and  what  it  does 
is  told  in  a  booklet  just  issued 
by  the  Mirror  titled  “Subject.  .  . 
New  York’s  Youth.” 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
banded  together  and  in  one  day 
built  a  home  for  a  veteran  back 
from  the  wars  minus  both  legs. 
The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
had  a  large  hand  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  project.  Now  it  issues  a 
booklet  of  pictures  showing  how 
the  home  was  built  and  how  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  veteran,  his  wife 
and  three-year-old  daughter.  It 
makes  an  excellent  promotion 
for  the  paper,  although  its  name 
appears  in  it  only  twice. 

Post  Peace  Iniluence 
LAST  July  21,  a  long,  anony¬ 
mous  letter  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  which,  as  events  turn^ 
out,  played  an  important  role  in 
the  subsequent  surrender,  on 
Aug.  14,  of  the  Japanese.  The 
letter  was  written  by  Navy 
Capt.  Ellis  M.  Zacharias,  who 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  broadcasts  to 
the  Japanese.  The  letter 
touched  off  a  lot  of  action — in 
military  and  diplomatic  circles 
and  in  the  press.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  an  exciting  series. 

Now  the  Post  which  rarely 
neglects  evidence  of  its  editorial 
influence  in  its  promotion,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  booklet  titled  “Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  Against  Japan” 
in  which  the  story  of  the  letter 
and  what  followed  is  told. 


ead 


Vacation  Time  Ahead 
PLANNING  12  BIG  vacation 
editions,  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune  and 
Sundajf  Tribune  have  started  a 
campaign  to  point  out  to  resort 
owners  that  their  best  prospects 
for  customers  are  residents. 
“Minnesotans  are  close  enough 
to  your  resort  to  make  the  trip 
without  trouble  or  temper 
strain,”  says  a  promotion  broad¬ 
side  which  includes  sample  ads, 
costs,  order  blanks,  and  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  edition  deadlines. 


Powerful  2x4 
RECENTLY,  E  &  P  printed  a 
small  item  from  Ottawa  con¬ 
cerning  a  minister  who  attrib¬ 
uted  increased  church  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  high  readership  of 
church  advertising.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  promotion 
department  has  reprinted  this 
story  in  a  2  X  4-inch  folder 
which  is  being  sent  to  church 
officials. 


Urges 


Hoover 
Business  Aidiiil 
Famine  Crisis 


Guide  to  Inside 

“SCOOP”  Gremlin,  typograph¬ 
ical  terror  of  the  pressroom 
who  is  half  as  big  as  a  slug  and 
twice  as  troublesome,  has  made 
Page  One  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  with  his 
moves  to  promote  inside  page 
features.  Prepared  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Promotion  Manager  Har¬ 
old  Coffin,  Scoop  cavorts  about 
the  bottom  of  Page  One  telling 
of  varied  features  in  turn.  One 
day  he  sits  beside  a  can  of  spin¬ 
ach.  sagely  remarks  that  “a  pes¬ 
simist  is  a  guy  who  takes  vita¬ 
min  pills  with  his  spinach,”  and 
suggests  a  comic  page  cruise. 
Next  he  stands  at  the  keyhole 
and  suggests  inspection  of  some 
other  feature. 


Opinion  Tester 

THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  has 
developed  a  popular  method 
of  testing  public  opinion.  For 
instance,  when  the  City  Council 
and  the  airlines  couldn’t  make 
up  their  minds  on  an  airport 
site,  the  Times  ran  a  reader 
ballot  on  Page  One.  Another 
issue  put  to  popular  vote  in  a 
Times  ballot  was  that  concern¬ 
ing  the  time  baseball  games 
should  start. 


An  urgent  appeal  from 
bert  Hoover,  honorary  ch 
of  President  Trunun’i 
Emergency  Committee 
on  advertisers  to  help  mi. 
130,000,000  Americana  klZI 
food  crisis  abroad, 
mitted  to  businen 
throughout  the  country" 
week  by  the  Advertlalni  i 
cil. 

Terming  the  obligation  ui 
upon  Americans  today  u 
greatest  of  these  troubled  ytai 
Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that « 
U.S.  is  the  last  great 
from  which  starvation  cni 
halted. 

The  job  of  reaching 
household  in  the  nation 
not  be  done  without  the 
hearted  cooperation  of  the"' 
vertising  forces  of  Amtriql 
Mr.  Hoover  said. 

“Those  who  assist  in  carry™ 
this  story  to  the  people  ban  i 
opportunity  not  only  for  hu 
itarian  service,  but  a  rignu 
service  to  the  nation.  For  U. 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  3 
world  wracked  by  hungw."  f 

Accompanying  Mr.  IkoverJ 
appeal  was  a  preliminary  !» 
sheet  prepared  by  the  (tniivii 
to  enable  advertisers  to  proceei 
immediately  with  messago  oa 
the  food  crisis.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  campaign  guide  cor 
ering  the  problem  more  My. 

’The  fact  sheet  points  out  tha 
farms  in  Europe  and  Asia  in 
devastated  and  drought  hai  cm 
grain  production  in  Au^iih 
and  the  Argentine  draaticilly 
below  prewar  years.  Wheat  ind 
rice,  the  staff  of  life  for  huopy 
peoples,  are  especially  hard  hit 
In  many  areas  the  grain  crop  b 
only  50%  of  what  had  bea 
anticipated. 


Ad  Agencies  Combine 

Gregory  and  House,  lae, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently 
taken  over  the  Ralph. Maitlinl 
Industrial  Advertising  Agency. 
Mr.  Maitland  owned  his  on 
agency  for  more  than  thr« 
years.  Before  that  he  wm  i 
member  of  the  Belden-MaitlaM 
Agency.  He  has  gone  to  Art 
zona  for  his  health. 


Decorated  Heroes 
THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
is  scoring  with  war  veterans, 
their  friends  and  families  by 
publishing — in  its  weekly  indus¬ 
trial  section — pictures  of  deco¬ 
rated  heroes  with  short  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  and  present  re¬ 
affiliation  on  the  production 
lines. 


CLINE 

^PRESS  DRIVES] 


CONTROL 

Reels,  TenaieM 
and  Reaten... 


Admen  Plan  Meeting 

San  Francisco  —  Statewide 
meetings  of  the  northern  and 
southern  units  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  will  be  resumed 
June  14,  15,  16,  it  is  announced 
by  J.  A.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Petaluma 
(Cal.)  Argus-Courier,  president 
of  the  northern  group. 
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Yes,  the  Christmas  Club  is  an  old  New 
England  institution.  Spend  some,  save 
some  .  .  .  that’s  the  New  England  way. 
With  only  7%  of  the  nation’s  popula¬ 
tion,  New  England  owns  18%  of  the 
savings  deposits  in  the  United  States. 
That’s  why  there  are  no  boom-town 
jitters  in  New  England.  It’s  a  steady 
market,  a  market  with  a  future — today, 
tomorrow — not  just  when  the  fleet’s  in. 
New  England’s  building  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Why  don’t  you  build  with 
her  .  .  .  via  the  3,607,391  coverage  her 
fine  newspapers  give  you  of  her  2,201- 
421  occupied  dwellings. 


Vndtrwooi  Sr  Underwood 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M)  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaant  Santinal  (E),  Manehattar  Union 
Laadar  (MCE).  VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E).  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prot>  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol 
Daily  Nawt  (E),  Bavarly  Timat  (E),  Boston  Globa  (MEE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M).  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Racord 
E  Amarican  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa-TImas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  HavarhIII  Gasatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Sunday 
Standard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (E),  Salam  Naws 
(E),  Taunton  GazsHs  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gasatta  (MEE),  Worcastar  Sunday 
Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Providaaca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Provldanca  Journal  (S), 
Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally  Timas  (E),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Bridgaport  Post- 
Talagram  (MEE),  Danbury  Naws-TTmas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Maridan  Journal 
(E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havoa  Ragistar  (EES),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Nor¬ 
wich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE),  Watarbury  RapuMIcan  E  Amarican  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapubllcaa  E  Amaricaa  (EES). 


She  Loves  a  Murder 
And  Kiddies  Love  Her 


By  J.  M.  Redditt 

HALIFAX,  N.  S.— It’s  a  far  cry 

from  the  ghastly,  spine-tingling 
details  of  some  of  the  most  hor¬ 
rifying  murders  the  country  has 
ever  known  to  the  sunny  stories 
and  articles  that  go  to  make  up 
one  of  the  best  read  children’s 
pages  of  a  Canadian  newspaper. 
It’s  a  far  cry,  too,  from  riding 
elephants  and  camels  in  a  circus 
parade  to  the  dreary,  every¬ 
day  practice  of  taking  the  street¬ 
car  to  and  from  work. 

Such  has  been  the  extremist 
life  of  one  of  Canada’s  ace 
women  reporters.  May  O’Regan, 
of  the  Halifax  Chronicle  and 
Halifax  Daily  Star.  Miss  O’Regan 
started  her  reportorial  career 
in  1917. 

At  first  she  was  kept  pretty 
well  on  the  social  end  of  the 
newspaper  but  her  Irish  an¬ 
cestry  soon  made  itself  evident 
in  her  character  when  she 
formed  close  association  with 
members  of  the  Halifax  police 
department. 

She  Got  Extra  Tips 

“When  I  first  started  going 
around  to  the  police  station  they 
felt  sorry  for  me  and  used  to 
give  me  little  extra  tips  to  help 
me  out.’’  she  declares.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  adventure-seeking 
May  O’Regan  soon  progressed  to 
the  point  where  she  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  city  editor 
when  it  came  to  a  big  police 
story  and  her  record  of  covering 
28  murder  stories  is,  we  believe, 
unbeaten  by  any  Canadian 
woman  reporter. 

Disliking  run-of-the-mill  re¬ 
porting,  she  followed  the  un¬ 
usual,  played  her  hunches  hard 
and  dared  to  take  the  chance  of 
going  “out  on  a  limb”  in  her 
writing. 

When  a  circus  came  to  town. 
May  O'Regan  was  quite  content 
to  let  the  opposition  reporters 
cover  the  par^e  from  the  side¬ 
walk.  She  felt  that  her  readers 
wanted  to  know  just  how  it  felt 
to  be  a  part  of  that  parade — to 
ride  the  elephant,  for  example. 
And  ride  the  elephant  she  did. 
She  got  permission  to  dress  as  a 
clown  and  to  ride  in  the  parade 
on  the  head  of  a  gentle  mam¬ 
moth  known  as  “Myrtle.”  Later 
in  the  day  she  took  part  in  the 
entrance  into  the  main  tent  of 
the  parade  riding  a  camel. 

To  the  readers  of  her  paper 
May  O’Regan  brought  the  real 
story  of  the  circus,  its  tradition, 
its  breath-taking,  death-defying 
acts  and  the  dressing  room  story 
of  its  everyday  life,  the  gentle, 
human  side  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  great 
shows  that  go  on  “under  the  big 
top.” 

Another  scoop  in  the  life  of 
this  colorful  Maritime  newspa¬ 
per  woman  was  the  story  she 
wrote  on  her  trip  to  Sable 
Island,  “the  graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic.”  She  is  the  only  woman 
reporter,  and  one  of  the  few 
women  in  the  world,  to  set  foot 


on  the  shoal-bound,  almost  unin¬ 
habited  island  approxinvately 
150  miles  due  east  of  Halifax. 

Receiving  special  permission 
from  the  government  to  visit 
the  island,  she  boarded  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  ship  “Lady 
Laurier”  early  in  December  and 
started  out  in  stormy  seas  for 
the  remote  spot  in  the  Atlantic 
to  which  the  ship  was  carrying 
supplies  and  Christmas  trees. 

The  trip  took  10  days,  the  ship 
stopping  at  various  outposts 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  on 
the  way.  Arriving  at  Sable 
Island  they  were  unable  to 
land,  at  first,  because  of  the 
heavy  winter  seas  which  were 
running.  The  ship  could  go  only 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  island 
( there  are  240  known  wrecks 
beneath  the  sands  off  Sable 
Island).  A  lifeboat  was  then 
towed  toward  shore  by  a  power 
launch  which  went  in  as  close 
as  it  dared  and  then  the  life¬ 
boat,  bearing  Miss  O'Regan, 
members  of  the  crew  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  lighthouse  staff, 
was  cut  adrift  and  allowed  to 
go  in  on  the  giant  rollers  which 
crashed  against  the  shore  and 
rolled  up  on  the  beach. 

But  tne  covering  of  murder 
mysteries  and  doing  her  part  to 
clear  them  has  been  the  great 
interest  of  Miss  O’Regan’s  work. 
The  most  interesting  murder 
which  she  covered  and  which, 
as  she  says,  “fell  right  into  my 
lap,”  was  the  famous  Naaman 
Smith  case  at  Ninevah,  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Ploya  Her  Hunches 

The  murder,  the  result  of  a 
sectarian  belief  in  witchcraft  on 
the  part  of  a  family,  was  first 
reported  to  police  while  Miss 
O’Regan  was  sitting  in  the  police 
office  waiting  to  go  out  on  an¬ 
other  story  with  a  Chronicle 
photographer.  She  followed  the 
police  to  the  scene  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  was  able  to  get  pictures  of 
everything  that  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  her  readers  and  stayed 
right  on  the  job  until  the  entire 
case  was  closed,  the  murderer 
admitting  he  had  shot  his  uncle 
because  the  latter  had  placed  a 
“sign”  upon  himself  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Playing  hunches  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  aspects  of 
Miss  O’Regan’s  career.  She 
learned  her  lesson  about  hunches 
when  she  covered  a  murder 
story  in  which  a  woman  had 
been  slugged  to  death.  On  the 
way  back  to  her  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  from  the  scene  of  the  crime 
she  and  the  driver  of  the  car  in 
which  she  was  traveling  passed 
a  deserted  shack.  Intuition  told 
her  to  stop  and  go  into  the  build¬ 
ing  but,  fearing  the  driver  would 
think  her  foolish  for  wanting  to 
stop,  she  said  nothing  and  drove 
on  to  the  office.  The  next  day 
police  searched  the  shack  and 
found  the  weapon  used  in  the 
killing. 


“I  never  passed  up  another 
hunch,  even  though  I  made  a 
fool  of  myself  several  times 
afterwards  for  following  them.” 
she  said. 

There  was  the  very  successful 
hunch  she  had  when  the  late 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  was 
visiting  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  and  his  daughter 
Ishbel  had  taken  a  cottage. 

Miss  O’Regan  "got  a  hunch  ” 
that  she  could  get  an  interview 
by  telephone.  The  city  editor 
disagreed,  reminding  her  that 
the  paper  had  a  reporter  on  the 
spot  already  and  that  thus  far 
none  of  the  reporters  who  had 
been  sent  to  Digby  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  city  had  been  able  to 
get  anything.  She  kept  hound- 
•  ing  him,  however,  and,  at  last, 
he  gave  the  okay  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  call. 

Getting  through  to  the  cottage 
a  voice  informed  her  that 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  secretary  was 
speaking.  Miss  O’Regan  asked 
if  she  might  speak  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

"What  did  you  wish  to  speak 
to  him  about?”  she  was  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I  would 
just  like  to  welcome  him  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  ask  him  how  he  likes 
our  province.” 

“You  realize,  of  course,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  a  very 
busy  man  and  the  trip  here  has 
been  quite  tiring?” 

Playing  her  hunch  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent.  Miss  O’Regan  an¬ 
swered,  “Yes,  I  realize  that  and 
I  suppose  he  does  get  terribly 
tired  of  being  bothered  by  news¬ 
paper  people.  They  must  be¬ 
come  a  terrible  nuisance.” 

“Oh  no,”  came  back  the  hasty 
reply,  “Mr.  MacDonald  has  a 
very  kindly  feeling  toward 
newspaper  men  and  women." 

"Oh  well,  don’t  bother  him 
now.  I  probably  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  talk  to  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  anyway,” 
the  reporter  said. 

Then  came  what  May  O’Regan 
knew  must  be  the  answer.  She 
was  sure  her  hunch  was  right. 

“I  think  you  have  done  very 
well,  young  lady.  You  have 
been  talking  to  him  for  the  past 
five  minutes.” 

The  big  job  for  May  O’Regan 
these  days  is  the  carrying  on  of 
“The  Sunshine  Club.”  A  Satur¬ 
day  feature  of  the  papers  for 
which  she  works,  the  Sunshine 
Club  was  begun  32  years  ago 
and  it  was  shortly  after  its  in¬ 
ception  that  Miss  O’Regan  took 
over  its  operation. 

To  the  columns  of  her  page 
known  as  “The  Mail  Bag”  come 
an  average  of  150  letters  weekly 
from  children  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick.  Many  of  these  let¬ 
ters  are  from  children  whose 
mothers,  and  even  some  of  their 
grandmothers,  were  members  of 
the  Sunshine  Club. 

Through  her  efforts  May 
O’Regan,  known  to  her  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  readers  as  “Cousin 
Peggy,”  has  been  able  to  give 
incentive  to  get  well  to  many 
children  in  hospitals,  to  crippled 
boys  and  girls  who  felt  that  life 
could  never  have  for  them  any 
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of  the  joys  it  has  for  file  avetu 
youngsters. 

Conducting  numerous  cotnpi 
titions  for  her  readers  whi 
have  educational  value,  ii 
sends  out  a  great  lu; 
prizes. 

A  few  years  ago.  when 
was  mailing  out  some  gifts ; 
club  members  whom  she  kw 
were  in  ill  health,  she  got  :* 
of  her  gifts  mixed  l^)  aM,  as 
result,  a  box  of  paints  u 
brushes  went  to  a  boy  in  Luna 
burg.  Nova  Scotia,  whose  nan 
was  Earl  Bailey.  Earl  Bails 
was  unable  to  use  his  arms ; 
his  legs.  Receiving  the  gilt 
began  to  paint  by  holding 
paint  brush  between  his  ta 
Today  the  story  of  Earl  Bailey 
success  as  an  artist  is  known 
thousands  and  his  paintings 
in  art  galleries  throughout  th 
continent,  not  as  examples 
art  work  achieved  by  a  man » 
is  incapacitated  but  beca 
they  have  received  the  act 
of  the  critics  and  can  stand 
by  side  with  the  best  of 
ern  art. 

She  answers  all  her  mail  he 
self  and,  while  still  fo 
all  else  when  she  gets  on 
trail  of  a  murder  story,  she  lov 
her  work  and  gets  a  terrific  ki 
out  of  all  the  mail  she  recei 
from  “her  kiddies.” 
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Balance  means  Business 

If  you're  looking  for  a  balanced  market: 

ON  ONE  SIDE  YOU  HAVE  .  .  .  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  . . 

1 —  82  cHies  and  towns  under  100,000  City  Zone 

2 —  Prosperous  people  (large  and  small  factories, 
mines  and  fertile  farmlands  provide  steady 
income  year  in  and  year  out). 

3 —  905,027  circulation — better  than  6,000,000 

urban  population.  3 — Intensive  newspaper  readership. 

If  you  would  like  to  reach  this  balanced  market  known  as  "Our  Town,”  Pa.,  you  will  find  the  must  direct 
approach  is  through  the  local  newspaper.  Citizens  of  "Our  Town”  have  a  healthy  interest  in  everything  that 
goes  on  in  town — they  read  the  local  newspaper  to  get  all  the  local  news. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 

yabridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  ClearAeld  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadville  Tribune- Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 
•Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  WU- 
Ihnisport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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1 —  A  million  family  buyers. 

2 —  $900,000,000  in  yearly  retail  sales. 


Reporter  Cites 
'One-Sided' 
Pauley  Stories 

By  Lorania  K.  Francis 

Los  Angslss  Timss 

Washoictoii  —  What  went 
wrong  with  the  press  coverage 
of  the  Pauley  hearings? 

The  fight  betore  the  Senate 
Naval  Atfairs  Committee  over 
nomination  of  Edwin  W.  Pauley, 
California  oil  man,  for  the  post 
of  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy, 
produced — in  this  reporter's  esti¬ 
mation — some  of  the  most  one¬ 
sided  copy  ever  to  come  out  of 
Washington. 

Except  to  a  few  oil  writers,  a 
handful  of  California  political 
reporters,  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Pauley  in  Germany,  Russia  and 
Japan,  as  President  Truman’s 
Reparations  Ambassador,  Ed 
Pauley  was  a  relatively  little- 
known  figure  in  Washington 
until  the  benate  row  over  his 
nomination. 

The  six-weeks-old,  partially- 
reported  Senate  rumpus  seem¬ 
ingly  had  more  behind  it  than' 
the  indignation  of  former  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes  over  comments  al¬ 
legedly  made  to  him  by  Pauley 
( the  Senate  Committee  asked 
for,  but  never  received,  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  on  which 
Ickes  based  his  charges)  or  the 
campaign  to  turn  over  to  the 
Government  submerged  lands 
which,  in  the  States  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas  and  some  of  the 
other  Coastal  States,  contain  oil. 

Evidence  of  collusion  between 
Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey,  so- 
called  "liberal”  Republican  of 
New  Hampshire,  who,  by  his 
own  admission,  conducted  the 
“case  against  Pauley,”  and  some 
rather  strange  helpmeets,  was 
proved  at  the  hearings.  Ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  witnesses  appear¬ 
ing  against  Pauley  were  pre¬ 
pared,  Tobey  revealed,  in  the 
office  of  Norman  Littell,  former 
New  Deal  U.S.  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  who  was  relieved 
of  his  Justice  Department  duties 
by  Fh’esident  Roosevelt  two  years 
ago,  after  a  tiff  over  joint  war¬ 
time  operation  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  of  lands  owned 
by  the  oil  company  in  the  Navy's 
Elk  Hills  Reserve. 

Few  newspapers  carried  the 
details,  when  a  certain  long¬ 
time  foe  of  Pauley's,  John  A. 
Smith,  of  Los  Angeles,  told  of  a 
dinner-party  at  Littell’s— on  the 
night  of  his  arrival  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  private  plane — at  which 
Tobey  and  Senator  Owen  Brew¬ 
ster  (R.,  of  Me.)  were  present 
and  at  which  a  “four-hour  con¬ 
versation”  took  place.  Few  com¬ 
mented  on  the  hurried  departure 
from  Washington  of  Smith,  after 
having  been  specifically  re¬ 
quested  to  stay  for  further  cross- 
examination  by  Senator  Millard 
E.  Tydings,  Maryland  Democrat 
and  member  of  the  committee. 

Another  witness.  Max  W. 
Thornburg,  former  Standard  of 
California  engineer,  left  Wash¬ 
ington  without  leave  for  Vene¬ 
zuela  after  two  serious  charges 
he  made  against  Pauley  had 
been  thoroughly  explodra. 


Senator  Tydings,  who  de¬ 
fended  Pauley  throughout  the 
proceedings  as  “entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing,”  bitterly  complained  to 
the  committee  about  the  general 
unfairness  of  stories  aiH>earing 
in  the  nation's  press.  He  later 
took  his  charges  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

At  one  time  during  the  hear¬ 
ings,  Tydings  waved  a  news¬ 
paper  tefore  the  committee  to 
protest  a  particularly  mislead¬ 
ing  headline.  The  Marylander 
devoted  his  regular  Sunday 
broadcast  over  WBAL,  Balti¬ 
more,  to  the  is.sue — stating  that 
most  of  the  six  weeks  consumed 
by  the  hearings  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  testimony  against 
Pauley,  although  the  Californian 
had  a  list  of  “more  than  20  wit¬ 
nesses”  ready  to  answer  the 
charges  made  against  him. 

“But  all  you  read  in  the  press 
was  the  testimony  of  those  who 
appeared  against  Pauley,"  Tyd- 
ines  commented. 

The  accusations  heaped  on  the 
Californian  were  sensational 
and.  a.s  such,  riehtlv  made  the 
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headlines.  Failure  to  give  equal 
space — even  with  more  modest 
heads — to  the  refutation  of  each 
charge  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  who  covered  the  proceed¬ 
ings  dally,  a  baffling  thing. 

Reporter.s — and  especially  re¬ 
porters  who  have  followed  a 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  as 
did  most  of  those  covering  the 
“Pauley  hearings”  —  ordinarily 
are  expected  bv  their  editors  to 
do  a  conscientious  Job  of  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  facts.  A  casual  com¬ 
parison  of  the  transcript  of  those 
hearings  with  assorted  news 
stories  of  the  same  date  is  rec¬ 
ommended  not  only  to  any 
school  of  journalism,  but  to  any 
reporter  or  correspondent  with 
pride  in  his  “respect  for  facts.” 
■ 

Patterson  Booklet 

A  booklet  of  selections  from 
“The  Way  of  the  World,”  a  daily 
column  written  for  the  Toledo 
Blade  by  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Blade.  Copies  are  25c. 


Halifax  Papers  S,. 
Built  Upon  Herit^ 

Halifax,  N.  S.— n, 
newspaper  slogans  pla*  hk 
ing  outstanding 
characteristics  to  t^ 
(E&P,  March  9)  U 
in  the  slogan  adoptodiS 
by  the  Halifax  Chroai? 
Daily  Star. 

The  slogan,  “The  chuMk 
age  in  the  spirit  of  the  fa 
was  proposed  by  Allfa 
Poyntz  Advertising,  Lis 
ronto. 

The  Chronicle  andStsM 
the  distinction  of  befa  j 
lineal  descendants  of 
first  newspaper,  whick  it 
Howe,  father  of  Joseph  Bi 
( who  later  became  the  e| 
nator  of  the  plan  for  CoiU 
ation  in  Canada)  browg 
Halifax  in  1789.  The  pipes 
known  as  the  Newt  Lettea 
prior  to  coming  to  CanafaHM 
had  published  it  under  the  as 
name  in  Boston.  The  One 
thus  claims  193  yean’  ezfaa 
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An  Example  of  SM  Accuraev 


Sij/es  Mauagemtut  estimates  of  drug 
sales  for  the  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
have  been  compared  to  a  sworn  audit  of 
druggists'  income  tax  statements  for  that 
city  (prepared  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  of  Madison). 

The  results  of  this  comparison  show  that 
SAf  estimates  (made  a  year  before  the 
release  of  official  figures)  were  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  100%  accurate  in  1943  and  a 
reliable  95%  accurate  in  1944. 


Why  so  cocky, 

Mr.  Space  Salesman} 

This  space  salesman  looks  ready  to  take  on  the  wodd 
.  .  .  and  small  wonder! 

He’s  just  found  some  convincing  new  selling  pono 
in  the  latest  Sales  Management  figures  on  his  nurkei 
Our  energetic  friend  will  waste  no  time  in  getdag 
the  story  to  his  favorite  media  buyers.  Armed  wkb 
all  the  faas  from  Sales  Managements  monthly  ifigli 
Spot  Cities  and  its  annual  Survey  of  Buying  Powet. 
he  is  equipped  to  do  a  real  selling  job. 

This  alert  gentleman  is  not  alone  in  his  use  of  Sell) 
Management  figures  to  fortify  his  market  preseno- 
tions. 

For — "Sales  Management  is  quoted  on  market  dtt 
more  than  4  times  as  often  as  any  other  publiowi 
in  America,”  according  to  200  of  the  nation’s  leid- 
I  ing  media  buyers  recently  interviewed  by  reptesa- 
tatives  of  the  Market  Research  Company  of  Ameritt 

Help  your  representatives  make  more  effective  u* 
of  Sales  Management’s  market  information  by  giving 
them  the  backing  of  a  consistent  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Sales  Management.  Remember: 

"IT'S  4Tor' 

Stty  the  ISatiotts  Leading  Media  Buyers 
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lharp  Lines  Drawn  in 


»/*  -  -1— Corporation,  of  Los  Angeles: 
election  of  directors  and  George  V.  Hart,  secretary 
-  '' — '•  of  the  committee  and  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  Guggenheimer  and  Un- 
termyer,  counsel  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  committee’s  nominees  for 
directors  are  McCune  and  Dan- 
ser  on  behalf  of  the  common 

_ _  stock;  Morton  Jenks,  Theodore 

investment  adviser  and  J.  Kauffeld,  consulting  engineer 

-  ‘  ^ - “  - and  former  vicepresident  of 

American  Tyne  Founders,  Inc., 
and  Jack  Harris  Hazelhurst, 
graduate  electrical  engineer  and 
!L'’’Md~Cirfton  N.  Bradley,  president  of  Public  Utilities  ser- 
SLan  of  the  administrative  vice  of  Chicago  (consulting  en- 
gineers)  on  behalf  of  Class  A 
«nie  issue  before  the  meeting  stock. 

m  be  to  elect  a  new  group  of  The  management’s  nominees 
"  more  representative  for  directors  include  Cullom  and 
r^^kholders'  interest  and  John  T.  Harrison,  the  latter  a 
Mtment  in  R.  Hoe  and  Com-  member  of  the  insurance  firm  of 
mt*  said  McCune  in  a  state-  Flynn,  Harrison  &  Co.,  New 
S’  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  York,  and  William  L.  Canady, 
^0  "Three  of  the  five  di-  president,  Paul  and  Co.,  New 
-tors  we  propose  are  graduate  York  securities  dealers,  for  Class 


CATIONS  of  a  jharp^con- 

^r.’inc..  New  York, 

fSnual  meeting.  Apr.  9. 
rtd  this  week,  with  an  in- 
kHent  stockholders  commit* 
id  the  management  solicit- 

Mndependent  committee, 
id  by  Thornton  C.  McCune, 

Ssidenrof  Adams  &  Com- 
lecurities  dealers.  Is  seek- 


Editorial  Director  and  columnist  of 
THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Malcolm  W.  Bingay  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  either  as  himself  or  as 
Iffy,  the  Dopester.  Everybody 
knows  him.  Breakfast  wouldn’t  be 
breakfast  in  Detroit  without  his 
’’Good  Morning”  column. 

Here  are  his  memories  of  the  town 
after  forty-five  years  of  watching 
it  as  a  newspaperman  —  a  book 
crowded  with  automobile  men, 
politicians,  baseball  players,  lead¬ 
ing  citizens,  eccentrics,  gangsters. 
He  has  followed  their  doings  with 
zest  and  interest  and  an  insider’s 
knowledge. 

DETROIT  IS  MY  OWN  HOME 
TOWN  is  the  very  spirit  of  a 
dynamic  city,  captured  by  prob¬ 
ably  its  most  articulate  citizen. 


jwi  was  about  80%  completed 
7  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
=!t«e  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cut- 
■At's  ouster.’’ 

^Atter's  letter  stated  that  Mr. 
—right  "resigned  after  it  be- 
aae  apparent  that  there  was  a 
-^nental  difference  of  opin- 
as  to  management  policy 
him  and  every  other 
aenber  of  the  board  of  direc- 
prs.'* 

I  Otter  members  of  the  inde- 


and  citations  made  available 
through  the  George  Westing- 
house  Science  Writing  Fund. 

Those  honored  were;  Howard 
W,  Blakeslee,  Associated  Press; 

_ _ _  _ _ _  Watson  Davis,  Science  Service: 

him^  and  every  other  David  Dietz,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers:  Thomas  R.  Henry, 
Washington  Star ;  Waldemar 
Kempffer,  New  York  Times; 
Gobind  Behari  Lai,  American 
Weekly;  William  L.  Laurence, 
New  York  Times:  Herbert  B. 
Nichols,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  John  D.  O’Neill,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Robert  D.  Pot¬ 
ter,  American  Weekly;  Jane 
Stafford,  Frank  ’Thone,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Van  de  Water,  science  ser¬ 
vice. 


31  halftone 
illustrations 

At  all  bookstores 
$3.75 

BOBBS  -  MERRILL 

Indianapolis  New  York 


committee  are  Morton 
-Z?'  partner  in  the  se- 
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Increases  Needed, 
Circulators  Told 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Metro¬ 
politan  dailies  would  be  with¬ 
in  reason  in  asking  five  cents  a 
copy,  since  more  often  than  not 
they  are  two  or  three  times  as 
“bulky”  and  can  boast  of  a  pro¬ 
portionally  greater  news  content 
than  the  smaller  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jere  C.  Healy,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News. 

Healy  voiced  this  belief  in  an 
address  before  a  semi-annual 
convention  of  the  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
attended  by  some  liiO  represen¬ 
tatives  of  their  field  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Referring  to  a  previous  speech 
on  the  same  topic,  Healy  said 
he  held  at  that  time  that  it 
"might  be  unwise”  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  consider  going  to  five 
cents  unless  production  costs 
rose  more  rapidly  than  indicated 
bv  figures  of  the  first  half  of 
1945. 

"Since  that  talk,  we  have 
found  that  with  rising  costs  in 
newsprint,  maintenance,  rents 
and  salaries,  time  does  alter 
conditions.  Our  costs  have  risen 
nine  dollars  per  ton  for  news¬ 
print.  During  the  past  year 
many  of  the  trades  m  various 
parts  of  the  newspaper  industry 
have  received  increases  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  high  costs  of 
living.  Consequently  our  large 
newspapers  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  charge  five  cents  without 
fear  of  circulation  loss. 

Delivery  Discussed 

"Small  town  newspapers  in  a 
great  many  resnects  throuchout 
our  entire  area  have  proved  to  a 
great  many  of  our  metropolitan 
brothers  that  the  newspaper  of 
today  should  command  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  per  copy.  Many 
small  newspapers  are  receiving 
20  to  25  cents  per  week  for  a 
newspaper  much  less  in  bulk 
and  news  content.  It  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  metropolitan  dailies 
where  costs  have  risen  to  such 
an  extent  they  are  unable  to  de¬ 
liver  newspapers  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  rate  without  drawing  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  .sale  of  advertising 
to  foot  circulation  costs. 

Throughout  the  East.  Healy 
said,  it  was  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  which  to  a  great  extent 
took  the  initiative  in  increasing 
circulation  rates  from  three  to 
four  cents.  He  said  that  now 
the  jump  to  five  cents  is  a  task 
confronting  metropolitan  papers, 
and  reminded  that  almost  all  of 
the  Hearst  papers  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  that  price. 

To  support  his  contention. 
Healy  pointed  to  the  Long  Island 
Star  Journal,  with  a  circulation 
of  about  65,000,  increasing  the 
weekly  rate  from  18  to  25  cents 
with  a  total'  loss  of  only  256 
copies,  which  was  made  up  with¬ 
in  two  weeks;  and  to  the  Long 
Island  Prats,  with  a  circulation 
of  125,000  and-  a  carrier  delivery 
of  100,000,  showing  a  similar 
result  after  a  price  increase. 


Leading  a  discussion  on  "How 
Far  is  Home  Delivery  Profitable 
from  the  City  of  Publication,” 
George  T.  Bertsch,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sunpapers,  Bal¬ 
timore,  said; 

“This  topic  might  better  be 
phrased  “How  Far  from  the  City 
of  Publication  is  a  Newspaper 
Obligated  to  Maintain  Home  De¬ 
livery  Service,”  for  a  newspaper, 
unlike  a  national  magazine  or  a 
circus,  has  its  own  particular 
public  to  whom  its  editorial  ef¬ 
forts  are  especially  pointed. 

“Very  few  newspapers  are 
truly  national  in  scope.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  newspapers  have  had 
as  their  predominant  purpose 
the  dissemination  of  news  and 
ether  information  of,  and  for  a 
specific  community,  city,  county 
or  state.  The  fact  that  many 
newspapers  circulate  beyond 
their  natural  boundaries  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  shift  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  populations,  the  na¬ 
tional  prestige  which  may  have 
been  won  over  a  period  of  years, 
existing  transportation  facilities, 
aggressive  sales  efforts,  and 
other  more  or  less  important 
leasons. 

Trade  Area  Obligations 

"Generally  speaking,  most 
publishers  feel  they  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  maintain  home  delivery 
service  to  all  communities  with¬ 
in  their  retail  trading  zones.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  desirable  to 
do  so,  they  are  not  obligated  to 
deliver  to  residents  in  very 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  retail 
trading  zones.  One  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  newspaper  is  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  of  its  city  of  pub¬ 
lication,  its  retail  trading  zone, 
its  state  informed  on  new  events 
of  the  day.” 

Robert  Rhoades,  promotion 
manager.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
and  Blizzard,  related  instances 
where  those  publications  have 
endeavored  to  promote  better 
public  relations  within  the  city 
and  circulation  area.  These  in¬ 
cluded:  annual  distribution  of  a 
calendar  to  subscribers:  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  contest  in  art  classes 
of  schools  in  the  territory,  with 
prizes  for  winners  and  the  entry 
of  the  first  prize  winner  used  as 
a  two-color  illustration  for  the 
calendar:  sponsorship  of  a  city 
basketball  league. 

In  a  discussion  on  "Single 
Copy  Mail,  Promotion,  Arrear¬ 
ages,  and  Follow-Up  Methods,” 
L  M.  Omer,  circulation  manager. 
Philadelphia  Record,  said: 

“To  have  bona  fide  non-ar¬ 
rearages  and  qualify  for  A.B.C. 
circulation,  expired  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  carried  for  a  three- 
month  period  on  subscriptions 
that  have  paid  one  full  year 
basic  rate  at  the  time  of  expira¬ 
tion.  Copies  carried  on  the  mail 
list  beyond  three  months  would 
have  to  be  deducted  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  order  not  to  have  ar¬ 
rearages  that  would  be  deducted 
by  A.B.C.  auditors. 

“If  a-  subscription  is  paid  for 
at  the  annual  basic  subscription 
rate,  for  one  year,  it  may  be  car¬ 


ried  for  a  three-month  period 
and  qualify  for  these  three 
months  as  net  paid  circulation. 

“Or  if  50%  of  the  annual  basic 
rate  on  short  term  subscriptions 
is  paid  for  or  an  amount  equal¬ 
ing  50%  of  that  rate,  it  would 
also  qualify  for  three  months  as 
net  paid  circulation.” 

To  avoid  arrearages.  Orner 
advised  that  subscriptions  be 
stopped  at  expiration  dates,  and 
extended  subscriptions  be  not 
extended  beyond  the  time  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  them.  If  they 
are  extended,  he  said,  circula¬ 
tion  departments  should  make 
certain  that  the  copies  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  net  paid  when  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  is  filed. 

Combined  Operations 

William  M.  Mahoney,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Baltimore  (Md. ) 
News-Post  and  American,  led  a 
forum  on  the  question:  “Can  or 
should  wartime  cooperation 
among  neighboring  newspapers 
be  continu^  during  postwar  op¬ 
erations,  economy  deals,  such  as 
joint  hauls,  district  agreements, 
etc?” 

“Up  to  now,”  he  said,  “the 
greater  part  of  these  economies 
and  combined  operations  have 
been  retained.  However,  con¬ 
ditions  are  changing  rapidly 
and  some  of  the  combinations 
feasible  when  we  were  putting 
out  lighter  papers  are  now  be¬ 
coming  headaches.  Some  com¬ 
bination  trips,  just  outside  the 
city,  slowed  up  our  delivery  as 
well  as  that  of  our  competitor. 
Although  we  had  occasional 
complaints  during  the  war  we 
did  not  take  them  too  seriously 
as  we  just  could  do  nothing 
about  it.  In  fact  we  can  do 
nothing  about  it  even  now, 
though  some  trips  are  over¬ 
loaded  on  big  days,  as  we  have 
not  had  much  success  buying 
new  equipment  and  good  chauf¬ 
feurs  are  still  pretty  scarce. 

“We  are  doing  our  best  to 
keep  these  combinations  but  I 
feel  that  in  the  course  of  time 
as  advertising  increases  and 
newspapers  open  up  their  news 
content  some  of  these  trips  that 
have  been  satisfacton^  may  have 
to  be  discussed;  either  larger 
units  put  on  or  two  separate 
units  restored  to  speed  up  de¬ 
livery.” 

Speaking  on  “Public  Relations 
through  Newspaper  Boys,”  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Rauck,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
said: 

“Parents  are  always  inter¬ 
viewed  by  our  circulation  men 
before  their  sons  take  over  a 
route  and  are,  therefore,  much 
interested  in  the  boy’s  success. 
Parents  realize  that  newspaper 
routes  offer  the  best  possible 
training  for  their  sons  as  the 
boy’s  success  is  limited  only  by 
his  skill  and  industry.  The 
newspaper  boy  of  today  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the 
ragged  little  urchin  pictured  in 
song  and  story  of  bygone  years. 

Wayne  Murray,  publisher,  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  and 
past  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association,  addressed 
the  delegates  on  “What  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Expect  of  their  Circula¬ 
tion  Departments.”  Another 
speaker  was  Thomas  Meegan. 
circulation  manager,  Hudson 
Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
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Philadlephia  —  RencM 
forts  on  the  part  of  oSL 

the  Philadelphia -CaS? 
of  the  American 
Guild  to  negotiate  a  caiM 
covering  editorial  emoS!!! 
the  Philadelphia  ETr&i 
letin  have  arrived  at 
mate.  Bulletin  managenW^ 
dining  to  continue  delib 
on  the  ground  guild  maa 
ship  IS  a  dead  issue  witk 
ployes. 
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In  turn.  Guild  leaden 
said  the  Bulletin  has  tin 
negotiations  out  the  window 
There  has  been  no  co 
between  Bulletin  and  the 
since  1943.  In  that  year  a 
contract  had  been  agreed 
and  was  ready  for  signing, 
held  up  by  objections 
ANG  headquarters.  Since 
the  matter  of  a  new  con 
has  been  hanging  fire. 

Pay  Standcada  Baifid 
Last  December,  Bulletin 
agement  gave  editorial  a 
ployes  an  increase  in  pay  on 
graduated  scale  retroactix 
Aug.  18,  1945.  Effective  the 
of  last  week,  a  second  gei 
increase  was  put  in  eff^ 
raise  affecting  all  employn 
the  editorial  department  up 
$5,000  a  year.  These  two  n 
according  to  management, 
Bulletin  employes  on  a 
with  their  journalistic  neii 
up  Broad  Street  at  the  In 
and  Record. 

Branding  as  unfair  and 
curate  any  statements  to  the 
feet  their  newspaper 
“thrown  the  Guild  out  the  . 
dow,”  Bulletin  officials  made 
following  statement: 

Bulletin  Statemenl 
“Quite  apparently  the 

had  lost  most  of  its  me: _ 

ship  at  the  Bulletin.  Intereiti 
the  Guild  had  practically 
This  is  not  surprising  bc- 
Bulletin  employes  have  kn 
that  on  two  occasions  pay 
of  wage  increases  was  de 
by  Guild  tactics  after  com] 
able  increases  had  already 
placed  in  effect  in  other 
of  the  Bulletin  operation. 

“They  also  were  aware 
several  years  ago  the  Bu_ 
negotiat^  a  contract  witt  G- 
representatives  who  claimed 
be  speaking  for  Bulletin  f 
ployes,  had  it  approved  by  s 
persons  as  were  members  of  — 
Bulletin  unit  and  by  the  Guilm 
Representative  Assembly  ' 
Philadelphia,  only  to  haw 
vetoed  by  shots  called  by  Gi" 
officials  sitting  in  New  Yt- 
City.  Apparently  they  did  m 
like  this  kind  of  remote  cot 
trol,  nor  the  future  implicatic" 
of  it.  ,u' 

“Since  wages,  including  r^  * 
increases,  and  other  condiw 
compare  so  favorably  w 
Guild  contracts  on  other  iw 
papers,  it  seems  that  the  prw 
cipal  issues,  if  the  Guild  » 
estabUshes  membership  »  ■ 
ho  nrosfture  fot  a  Gum  » 


befo 


lepoi 


will  be  pressure  for 
Shop.” 
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a  Les  to  Stalin 
Chice  Stories 
jirice  in  Week 

hjLo  American  newsmen,  one 
UV^ow  and  the  other  in 
.  York,  obtained  top  stories 
1  Premier  Josef  Stalin  dur- 
—Uk  past  week  by  the  simple 
iwipjL  of  writing  notes  to  the 
cao3«t  leader,  a  practice  which 
Cassidy  of  the  Associated 
found  profitable  four 

•  wnago.  , 

xaXius  time,  Cassidys  succes- 
«ratil  in  Moscow  for  AP,  Eddy 
i«tg^Kiore.  “interviewed”  Stalin 
14  he  thought  about  the 

Nations  and  what  he 
It  about  the  current  fear 
nr  Gilmore  sent  his  ques- 
to  the  Kremlin  and  re- 
B  came  back  rather  prompt- 
tat  Gilmore  got  scooped  by 
Moscow  radio.  The  ex- 
(  of  questions  and  an- 
wts  broadcast  before  Gil- 
.  could  get  his  story  out. 
lUowing  up  an  exclusive  in- 
*w  which  Jack  Bisco,  U.P. 

g resident,  obtained  with 
ion  dturchill  on  the  Queen 
Hugh  Baillie,  president 
UP,  sent  a  message  to  Stalin 
oMpif- 

Iriiould  like  to  direct  your 
.  ^tion  to  the  statement  given 
il»X>toton  Churchill  to  the 
neXited  Press.  If  you  desire  to 
uXeer  diurchill’s  argument  for 
Xedy  action  by  the  United  Na- 
Security  Council  on  the 
case,  the  United  Press 
PI  aid  be  glad  to  distribute  your 
mt  bn  to  the  world.” 
bo  ijain.  the  Moscow  radio  pub¬ 
lic  nd  the  exchange  of  notes 
i  before  Stalin’s  reply  to 
at  ilk  had  reached  New  York, 
il  iTlas  news  agency  had  broad* 
ba  111- 

via  h  his  reply  to  Gilmore,  the 
til  liet  premier  affirmed  his  con- 
Tbw  in  UN  as  an  instrument 
^preserving  the  peace.  Bail- 
fti  questions  brought  the  first 
that  the  Iran  situation  had 
settled  by  agreement  be- 
"ttn  the  Russian  and  Iranian 
'■ymnents.  In  this  instance, 
signed  himself  as  “Presi- 
of  the  Council  of  Min- 
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Prewi  Plans  Service 
To  Radio  Stations 

Press  Wireless  announced 
this  week  that,  in  line  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  it 
would  file  application  for  au¬ 
thor  izatioi\  to  render  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  short-wave 
transmission  service  for  sending 
news  and  similar  programs  to 
radio  stations  within  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  recently  de¬ 
nied  the  application  of  Press 
Wireless  for  setting  up  the  serv¬ 
ice  for  90  days  on  a  commercial 
basis,  stating  that  an  experi¬ 
mental  period  of  operation 
should  first  be  conducted  to 
demonstrate  the  quality,  feas¬ 
ibility  and  other  factors  of  the 
proposed  service.  Press  Wire¬ 
less  had  offered  to  provide  the 
service  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege. 


Not  Newspaper, 
Judge  Decrees 
Of  Free  Paper 

Judge  Samuel  L.  Finley,  of 
Del  Norte  County,  Calif.,  recent¬ 
ly  ruled  that  the  Hollywood 
Press  Times,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  by  A.  Solomon,  was 
not  a  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation. 

Solomon  had  petitioned  the 
court  for  a  decree  to  establish 
his  publication  as  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,  but  a  con¬ 
test  was  filed  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  CNPA  contended  the 
Press  Times  was  a  throw-away 
and  not  entitled  to  a  decree  of 
general  circulation  in  that  it  did 
not  have  a  bona  fide  list  of  pay¬ 
ing  subscribers  and  that  it  was 
not  published  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  local  and  telegraphic 


news  and  intelligence  of  a  local 
character;  and  that  it  was  fur- 
their  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  published  for  a  particular 
class. 

It  was  develop^  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  publisher  had  a  list 
of  approximately  70  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  outside  of  Los  Angeles 
and  approximately  150  paid 
subscribers  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
he  claimed  an  additional  ap¬ 
proximate  1,000  paid  subscribers 
for  which  he  had  no  paid  cards 
He  also  testified  that  he  had  a 
free  distribution  of  between  14,- 
UOO  and  20,000  weekly  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  Hollywood  area. 

Judge  Finley  declared: 

“Where  we  have  a  population 
of  at  least  a  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  and  a  limited 
circulation  both  as  to  number 
of  copies  and  as  to  area  wherein 
it  is  circulated,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  paper,  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  against  reason  for  this 
court  to  hold  it  to  be  a  paper  of 
general  circulation.” 


ia: 

3||Guardia's  Handling 
Press  Described 

hporters  who  are  assigned  to 
-JWf  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
““■a  he  becomes  director  gen- 
of  UNRRA,  may  find  this 
■  of  interest: 

-Mdressing  a  session  of  the 
Times’  lecture  course 
teichers,  Paul  Crowell,  City 
reporter,  described  New 
former  mayor  as  a  “man 
djmamic  personality”  who 
00  toe  in  telling  a  reporter 
like  a  story  he  wrote. 
OTetimes,”  said  Crowell, 
wrote  to  your  publisher 
told  him  so.” 

Tb  aik  LaGuardia  a  pointed 
he  continued,  was 
to  risk  an  outburst  of  tem- 
t  and  a  tongue  lashing, 
iu  said  he  once  saw  the 
J^tch  a  notebook  from 
^  of  a  stunned  reporter, 
to  the  floor  and  jump 
•od  down  on  it.’’ 
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U.  S.  Newscasts 
Continue  with 
INS,  Reuters 

Washington  —  Confident  that 
they  now  have  sufficient  votes 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  insure  a  favorable  report, 
backers  of  the  bill  to  create  a 
permanent  bureau  within  the 
State  Department  for  world-wide 
dissemination  of  information 
about  the  United  States  are 
pressing  for  a  final  hearing. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the 
committee  on  several  piast  occa¬ 
sions  but  has  been  held  up  for 
“more  information,”  and  await¬ 
ing  developments  on  the  Russian 
policy  toward  news  from  other 
countries.  The  office  of  Rep. 
Adolph  Sabath,  chairman,  said 
no  date  has  been  set  for  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  final  meeting  on 
this  subject. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Eorron  &  Publisher  this  week. 
Col.  J.  Noel  Macy  said  State  De¬ 
partment  newscasts  were  being 
continued  despite  the  withd.>^w- 
al  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  services  several 
weeks  ago. 

Col.  Macy  stated: 

“In  the  absence  of  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press,  we  are 
preparing  our  foreign  newscasts 
with  International  News  Service 
and  Reuters  agency  material, 
plus  limited  coverage  of  our  own. 
Ours  necessarily  is  confined  to 
Washington,  principally.  We  will 
also  have  to  report  the  UN  meet¬ 
ings. 

“Our  position  is  somewhat  the 
same  as  a  newspaper  which  does 
not  have  all  of  the  services.  A 
publisher  would  like  to  have  all 
of  the  tickers  in  his  office,  but  if 
he  hasn’t  he  Just  gets  along  with 
what  he  has. 

“We’re  not  doing  the  job  we 
could  do  with  all  associations 
assisting  and  the  result  is  a  de* 
crease  in  listener  interest  as 
compared  to,  for  instance,  what 
the  British  and  the  Russians  can 
transmit.  We’re  doing  the  job, 
naturally,  ’the  hard  way.’  ” 

■ 

Stars  &  Stripes  Put 
Under  Colonel  Clark 

Lt.  Col.  A.  Delbert  Clark,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff,  took  over  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean  edition  of  Stars 
&  Stripes  this  week  after  the 
removal  of  Maj.  Hal.  C.  Kestler. 

Major  Kestler  announced  he 
had  asked  for  a  court  martial 
“to  examine  the  facts  of  my  ad¬ 
ministration.”  The  former  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
employe  said  he  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  duty  as  publications 
ofiQcer  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  H. 
Lee,  who  recently  issued  an  or¬ 
der  that  all  letters  to  the  editor 
must  be  approved  before  pub¬ 
lication. 

■ 

Morajen  Dyess  Weds 

Mrs.  Marajen  Dyess,  widow 
of  Lt.  Col.  William  Dyess,  Ba¬ 
taan  hero,  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Champaign-Urbana  ( Ill. ) 
News-Gazette,  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alton  Horton,  men’s 
sportswear  manufacturer. 


Commission  Report 
Makes  5  Proposals 

continued  from  page  7 

Rights  or  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization. 

The  UN  unit,  created  to  deal 
with  “mass  communications,”  is. 
the  renort  states,  now  “overdue.” 
Its  initiation  should  be  provided 
bv  the  United  States,  it  adds. 
“Positive  leadership”  is  de¬ 
manded. 

Problems  this  proposed  UN 
unit  would  deal  with  should  in¬ 
clude  “censorship,  discrimina¬ 
tion,  access  to  news  sources,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  deliberate  false¬ 
hoods.  and  encouragement  of  all 
means  of  improving  the  quality 
and  accuracy  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations  across  national  borders.” 

Leigh  and  White  define  “mass 
communications”  as  “informa¬ 
tion  circulated  internationally  in 
three  forms:  as  raw  material, 
as  semi-finished  goods,  and  as 
finished  product.” 

“Raw  material,”  the  defini¬ 
tion  continues,  “mav  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  dispatches  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  to  their 
home  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  pictures  of  still  pho¬ 
tographers  and  newsreel  cam¬ 
eramen.  the  reports  of  radio 
qewsmen  broadcast  to  their 
compatriots  by  their  home 
broadcasting  stations  or  net¬ 
works,  and  the  materials  out  of 
which  authors  write  books  and 
fieelance  magazine  articles. 

Semi-nnished  Goods 

“Semi-finished  goods  may  be 
described  as  regular  press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  picture-feature  syn¬ 
dicate  services  which  the  recip¬ 
ient  mav  use  in  full,  cut,  com¬ 
bine  with  material  from  other 
sources  or  discard.  Finished 
products  include  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspaoers.  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  direct  country-to- 
country  radio  broadcasts  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumer  in  final,  im- 
changeable  form.” 

The  report  warns  that  "fin¬ 
ished  goods”  with  no  editor  in¬ 
tervening,  is  the  dangerous 
source  of  propaganda.  Editors, 
they  maintain,  cannot  ever  get 
too  much  raw  material  or  semi¬ 
finished  goods.  But,  “where  no 
editor  can  detect  and  reject 
sheer  propaganda,  governments 
may  be  tempted  to  substitute  it 
for  information.” 

The  UN  unit  on  mass  com¬ 
munications  would  among  its 
duties  “receive,  consider  care¬ 
fully  and  report  on  individual 
or  collective  violations  of  the 
multilateral  treaty  and  investi¬ 
gate  ( by  aid  of  monitoring 
broadcast,  examination  of  print¬ 
ed  material  and  pictures)  areas 
in  which  distortion  of  facts  and 
fomenting  of  international  dis¬ 
cord  are  being  carried  on,  and 
report  to  the  Assembly  on  such 
dangers  to  peace  and  under¬ 
standing.” 

“Even  if  progress  is  made  in 
framing  and  adopting  multilat¬ 
eral  and  bilateral  treaties  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  matters  an  inter¬ 
national  unit  is  desirable  to 
watch  their  observance  and  de¬ 
fects,  to  suggest  revision,  and 
to  review  charges  of  their  vio¬ 


lation.”  the  Commission’s  report 
continues. 

“The  form  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  clear  enough:  (1)  a 
periodic  conference  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  mass-communica¬ 
tion  industries  and  government 
in  each  member  country,  (2)  a 
continuing  executive  douncil  or 
board,  (3)  a  secretariat,  and  (4) 
panels  or  judicial  grouns  to  re¬ 
view  and  publish  findings  on 
matters  of  censorship  and  dis¬ 
crimination  referred  to  them  by 
organized  correspondents’  corps 
in  the  various  news  centers. 

“Initiative  in  the  formation 
of  such  a  unit  must  come  from 
the  newspaper,  press-association, 
radio,  motion  picture,  magazine 
and  book  industries  in  the  major 
countries. 

“This  undoubtedly  will  be  no 
easy  task  in  countries  such  as 
the  United  States,  where  na¬ 
tional  representatives  of  these 
industries  have  scarcely,  if  ever, 
sat  down  together  in  a  single 
room  and  would  still  look  under 
the  bed  for  trouble  if  called  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

“But  sooner  or  later  they  will 
see  themselves  as  an  essential 
segment  of  the  organization  of 
an  international  community.” 

Although  putting  the  UN 
proposal  first.  Leigh  and  White 
suggest  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  seek  through  the 
negotiation  of  bilateral,  recipro¬ 
cal  treaties  with  as  many  na¬ 
tions  as  possible  to  achieve  the 
abolition  of  direct  censorship, 
unreasonably  discriminator 
taxes,  tariffs,  import  quotas  and 
fees,  and  the  guaranty  for  any 
authorized  press  association, 
newspaper,  news-picture  agency, 
s>mdicate,  magazine,  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  writer,  radio  station,  or 
motion  picture  studio  of  one 
country  of  the  right  to  sell  its 
product  directly  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper,  radio  station, 
motion  picture  exhibitor,  maga¬ 
zine.  book  publisher,  or  dealer 
in  the  other  country.  They  also 
urge  the  United  States  to  ad¬ 
here  to  a  world  copyright  con¬ 
vention. 

Some  Negative  Factors 

They  point  out  that  correspon¬ 
dents  may  face  censorship  and 
discrimination,  in  varying  de¬ 
gree.  for  a  long  time  to  come  in 
Russia  and  the  Russian  “spheres” 
in  Europe  and  Asia  and  in 
Spain,  China,  various  Latin 
American  countries,  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  and  certain  parts  of  the 
British,  French,  Belgian  and 
Netherlands  empires. 

“It  is  characteristic  of  the 
one-party  type  of  government 
to  fear  criticism  and  to  make 
provisions  to  exclude  it,  on  the 
pious  grounds  that  not  all  re¬ 
porters  have  the  mental  capac¬ 
ity  to  criticize  fairly,”  the  report 
states. 

“This  is  a  problem  that  will 
have  to  be  faced  and  solved.  For 
no  news  coverage  that  includes 
only  the  ‘official’  versions  of 
events  in  Russia,  Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Spain.  China,  Argentina,  Iran, 
Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Arabia,  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  Congo,  British  India, 
the  Malay  States,  the  Netherland 
Indies,  and  Indo-China  can  pre- 

IPITOR  A  P 


No  Negotiation 

San  Francisco— . 
Cameron,  publisher,  Sos 
cisco  Chronicle,  told  £(fL 
had  no  information  — 
any  sale  of  the  newsp<^ 
though  inquiries  or* 
made  from  time  to  tisn  ^ 
various  brokers.  There 
negotiations,  he  said, 
quiry  was  based  on  a 
port  the  paper  was  nU  ^ 
eastern  interests. 

tend  to  the  labels  ‘flobtf 
‘comolete.’ 

“The  problem  Is  not 
easier  by  the  fact  that 
knows  that  the  so-called  In 
press’  countries  sometlai 
preach  more  zealously  thnti 
practice.” 

Despite  these  negative  facta 
Leigh  and  White  expreii  hn 
for  their  prooosed  mutiliS 
agreement  in  the  UN.  la  da 
to  abolish  or  curb  cenaotd 
they  state  “there  is  little  n 
son  to  suppose  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  kg  i 
any  multilaterial  agreemoli 
this  sort,  would  refuse  to  i 
here  to  the  provisions  of  kg 
ing  newsmen  informed  of  ci 
sorship  rules,  and  the  limiMi 
of  censorship  to  the  open  dd 
tion  or  suppression  of  dispatch 
in  the  presence  of  the  writB. 

“At  a  favorable  moment  Ma 
cow  might  even  subscribe  to 
third  condition:  right  of  apya 
by  the  writer  to  the  contgoi 
dents  corps  and  throu^  it  | 
the  UNESC. 

“Meantime,  with  the  nhtimt 
goal  of  complete  abolitioa  o 
censorship  always  before  ua,  v 
could  whittle  away  at  Um  !■ 
sian  variety,  either  througb  lia 
ited  multilateral  agreement  o 
through  a  series  of  bilatei 
treaties — although  it  must  b 
obvious  that  the  former  woui 
almost  certainly  be  interpnie 
by  Russia  as  a  revived  maniia 
tation  of  the  cordon  lesitdK 
a 

Knight  to  Receive 
2  Achievement  Award 

Chicago — Two  awards  (or 
tinguished  journalistic  aebim 
ment  will  be  given  to  John  S 
Knight,  president  of  Knifb 
Newspapers,  in  April 
On  April  12,  Knight  will  rt 
ceive  from  the  Syracuse  Um 
versity  School  of  Journaliam  is 
journalism  medal,  presented  u 
nually  to  men  whose  dLstinebr 
achievements  in  joumslisi 
merit  special  recognition.  Tb 
award  will  be  made  at  a  dinae 
of  the  New  York  State  PubW 
ers  Association,  the  New  iw 
Press  Association  and  jounw 
ism  students.  . 

On  April  16.  the  Poor  Rw 
ard  Club  of  Philadelphia  wil 
bestow  a  citation  of  merit  oj 
Knight  “for  your  achievemma 
as  president  of  the  American  ■ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  a 
ing  the  critical  war  years,  i 
your  work  as  director  of  ® 
sorship  in  London  during 
early  part  of  the  war. 

ITie  presen^at’on  will  “* 
place  at  a  club  luncheon. 

UILISHIR  Mwftfc 


,  artford  Times 
ediccit6S 

k  ncho  C©nt©r 

•4  ,^R0  Conn.— The  Hart- 
^  '^es  Radio  Center. 

U^hc  broadcasiMng  divi- 
^  the  Hartford  Times,  of- 

"  k|  ooened  its  new  head- 

J'  by  holding 

1,.*  Souse  for  leaders  In  the 
?io  advertising,  industrial 
**  Ibufinos®  world. 

'Mh  rrBT  formerly  located  in 
Un'ess  district  of  Hartford. 

December  to  its  new 
^  which  borders  the  rwi- 
ffcea  of  the  city.  The 
has  been  able  to  increase 
J^mirv  range  to  Include  an 
{Shgoal  200,000  listeners  wltn- 
^increasing  power  output. 

.  new  Radio  Center  occu- 
tbe  entire  first  floor  of  the 
Insurance  Association 
at  555  Asylum  Street, 
i^E^Sng  a  total  of  16.000 
iZ(  feet  of  floor  space.  There 
-^tw)  studios,  a  central  con- 
igom,  private  offices,  a  con* 
and  recording  room. 
Hon  office  and  an  Audi* 
which  will  have  a  seat* 
[a^ity  of  1,000. 
radio  station  plans  to 
many  events  from  the 
_„a,  particularly  those 
.  ceoununity  appeal.  The 
■fanisation  to  use  the  au* 
will  be  the  Home 
,  Show  on  May  18  to  25. 
r^o  station  has  installed 
pieces  of  new  equip* 


ment  including  a  GE  wire  re* 
corder  which  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  local  newscasts  and  spe* 
cial  events. 

WTHT,  which  opened  in  1936, 
operates  17  hours  each  day  on  a 
power  output  of  250  watts  and 
1,230  kilocycles.  C.  Glover  De* 
laney  is  station  manager,  having 
succeeded  Cedric  Foster,  now  a 
nationally  known  news  com* 
mentator.  The  Times  station  is 
affiliated  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  Radio  Cen* 
ler  in  Hartford,  the  Hartford 
Times  wiil  install  a  Frequency 
Modulation  station  at  the  Times 
Tower,  Avon.  Conn.,  the  former 
Heublein  estate  purchased  by 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher. 
As  soon  as  equipment  can  be 
obtained,  the  station  will  be 
constructed.  Plans  are  also  un* 
der  way  to  include  television 
broadcasting. 


New  Mexico  Governor 
Wants  Station  Gagged 

Washington  —  Gov.  John  J. 
Dempsey  of  New  Mexico  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communica* 
tions  Commission  to  revoke  the 
license  of  KOB,  owned  by  T.  M. 
Pepperday,  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  M. )  Journal,  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  broadcasts  at¬ 
tacking  him  and  other  officials. 

Pepperday  has  asserted  that 
the  speaker,  Larry  Bynon  of 
Santa  Fe.  has  purchased  time  on 
the  station  at  the  regular  rates 
and  reply  time  is  available  to 
the  Governor  on  the  same  terms. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

iDERN  HOE  ARCH-TYPE  SUPER-PRODUaiON 
HEWSPAPER  PRESS 


!Q  I' 

^  ft#  press  has  the  latest  pre-war  features  and  is  complete 
^  double  folder,  (22%"  cut-off^  five  (5)  Hoe  Three-Arm 
lijiM  j^hsving  Automatic  Running-Belt  Tensions  and  Full- 
iblii  Web-Splicing  Mechanisms,  and  substructure.  Other 
Yorf  include  ink  pumps,  visual  micrometer  impression 

jnai|<<toent,  quick  acting  plate  lock-up,  web  feeding-in  pans, 
pi-friction  bearings  throughout,  forced  feed  lubrication,  etc. 

■  itraight  run  capacity  is  up  to  40  i>ages  in  two-section 
Wn. 

JjKnely  rapid  growth  of  the  OBSERVER  makes  necessary 

■  ttostruction  of  a  new  building,  an  installation  of  a  new 
Pw  with  twice  the  capacity  of  the  present  press.  The  buyer 

take  possession  of  this  press  after  the  new  press  is 
■tailed  and  running.  If  interested,  write  at  once  to 

The  Charlotte  Observer 
Curtis  B.  Johnson,  President-Publisher 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


The  Worry  Clinic 

-  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  - 

Marriage  is  a  serious  business  so  advisors  thereon  should 
have  adequate  experience  and  technical  training  before 
they  attempt  to  conduct  a  newspaper  column.  News¬ 
papers  are  the  “family  textbook'*  of  America,  so  their 
columnists  should  be  scientific  and  authoritative. 


Case  J-252:  Lora  R.,  aged  27, 
is  an  attractive  married  woman 
“Our  local  newspaper  carries 
a  column  written  by  a  woman 
which  attempts  to  advise  on  love 
and  marriage  problems. 

“But  three  times  in  the  past 
two  weeks  this  female  columnist 
has  told  women  to  get  a  divorce 
just  because  their  husbands  were 
found  to  be  infatuated  with  other 
and  younger  girls. 

“Dr.  Crane,  I  notice  that  you 
don’t  urge  people  into  divorce 
but  try  to  give  wives  specific 
prescriptions  by  which  they  can 
win  their  husbands  back  again. 


“It  seems  to  me  that  your 
method  is  far  superior.  Divorce 
is  not  a  solution  to  a  problem, 
don’t  you  agree?” 

DON’T  ADVISE  DIVORCE 

Lota’s  point  is  welt  taken,  for 
a  fiippant  retort  to  a  heart-brok¬ 
en  wile  that  she  simply  needs 
to  get  a  divorce,  certainly  doesn't 
salvage  what  once  was  her 
happy  home. 

Nor  does  it  usually  do  the  most 
good  for  the  innocent  children 
who  will  be  the  worst  sufferers 
from  that  divorce. 

If  a  young  business  man  were 
likewise  having  trouble  making 
a  success,  would  you  think  it 
wise  to  urge  him  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  far  better  to 
give  him  some  sure-fire  methods 
by  which  he  could  reorganize 
his  present  business  set-up  and 
make  it  produce  a  profit? 

Divorce  is  matrimonial  bank¬ 
ruptcy!  It  indicates  a  bad  orig¬ 
inal  choice  or  poor  marital 


policies.  1  don’t  say  that  all 
divorces  are  capable  of  having 
been  avoided,  but  certainly  most 
of  them  are. 

CONSULT  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORS 

If  your  marriage  is  threatened 
because  of  sexual  difficulties, 
don’t  write  to  a  prudish  column¬ 
ist  who  will  glibly  tell  you  to 
get  a  divorce. 

The  sexual  difficulties  usually 
mean  that  husband  or  wife,  or 
both,  are  not  properly  instructed 
in  marital  procedures. 

It  is  much  more  efficient  to 
give  them  the  correct  education 
in  marital  matters,  which  will 
salvage  their  home,  than  to 
agree  with  a  sobbing  wife  that 
her  husband  has  been  a  monster 
and  thus  push  her  into  a  divorce 
suit.  Often  that  same  grieving 
wife  was  largely  to  blame! 

Most  men  and  women  can  be 
made  into  excellent  husbands 
and  wives  IF  they  are  frankly 
helped  to  perform  their  marital 
functions  properly. 

But  it  requires  scientific  coun¬ 
sel  and  candor.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  adequate  marriage 
counselling  from  a  flippant  col¬ 
umnist  whose  chronic  formula  is 
“Get  a  divorce.”  or  who  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  sexual  matters  to  “birds 
and  bees  and  fl''wrers  ’’ 

BUILD  HAPPY  HOMES 

Marriage  counselling  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  business!  Not  everybody  is 
capable  of  advising  on  all  the 
intricate  problems  involved  un¬ 
less  he  has  broad  experience, 
plus  wide  psychological  and 
medical  training,  fortified  with 
a  moral  background  and  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Newspaper  syndicates  often 
seem  to  take  the  attitude  that 
any  good  reporter  can  run  a 
successful  counselling  column  on 
matters  of  love  and  marriage. 

That  is  an  old-fashioned  view, 
no  longer  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  the  times.  Marriage  is 
an  intricate  arrangement,  re¬ 
quiring  much  scientific  counsel, 
Including  psychiatric  and  med¬ 
ical  advice. 

Newsprint  is  too  valuable  to 
^e  devoted  to  phllosoohlzing  by 
flippant  columnists  who  sneer  art 
human  foibles  and  dismiss  tragic 
domestic  maladjustments  with  a 
“See  a  psychiatrist”  or  “Get  a 
divorce.” 


FOR  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  AND  EDITORS 

-  100-point  Test  for  Fathers 

-  100-point  Test  for  Mothers 

-  Sex  Problems  in  Marriage 

-  Facts  about  Pregnancy 

-  How  to  Prevent  Impotence  in  Men 

-  Sex  Problems  from  2  to  20 

-  Vocational  Guidance  Chart 

-  How  to  Pep  lip  Church  Attendaneo 

— —  Compliment  Qnb 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  DL 

(Copyright  by  The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.) 

(Advtrtis-ment) 
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York,  has  received  the  Legion 
of  Merit  from  Maj.  Gen.  Walter 
H.  FnEuik,  former  commanding 
general  of  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand. 


Committee  recently  appointed 
by  President  Truman. 

Wilbur  B.  Downes  has  joined 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
agency.  He  formerly  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Wendell  P, 
Colton  Co.  and  at  one  time  man¬ 
aged  its  Boston  oiFice. 

Crawford  D.  Paton  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  research 
dei^rtment  of  LaRoche  and 
Ellis,  Inc.  Mr.  Paton  was  di¬ 
rector  of  market  research  and 
research  supervisor  for  six  years 
at  Young  and  Rubicam. 

Charles  S.  O’Donnell  has 
been  named  vicepresident  m 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Geare-Marston,  Inc.  For  11 
years  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  with 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  a  director  and  vicepresident. 

will  be  Back  from  Service 
LESLIE  Fairbairn,  manager  and 
Walter  Gross,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger.  Fairbairn  joined  Maxon  m-vv 
11  years  ago  and  recently  was  -- 
discharged  from  the  Army  after 
two  and  a  half  years  service. 

Mr.  Gross  has  hacf  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  promotion,  mer- 


Head  New  Office 

A  NEW  office  has  been  opened 
by  Maxon,  Inc.,  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Trust  Building,  Kansas 


Agency  Notes  i  14  51.+ 

J.H.LANGHAMMER  has  formed  ij:  *  ’  ■  r" 

Joe  H.  Langhammer  and  Asso-  1  •  v 
ciates,  a  general  advertising  -  - 

agency  with  offices  in  the  Omaha  if:; 
National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  t?,  i 
Neb.  Mr.  Langhammer,  active  T '  V 

in  advertising  for  the  past  17  I  — 

years,  formerly  operated  his 
own  agency  in  Shreveport,  La.,  ^  v  - 

and  was  recently  associated  with  I  i_  /> 
two  other  Omaha  agencies.  ij 
Carl  J.  Kozlik  has  joined  the  --mi- 

Langhammer  agency  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate.  ■ 

Harold  I.  Reingold,  advertis*  jr 

ing  director,  Schenley  Distillers 
Corp.,  will  resign  May  15,  open- 
ing  Reingold  Advertising  at  10  1)11 1  l»«i( 
State  St..  Boston,  a  month  later. 

Among  the  new  agency’s  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  Mr.  Boston  Dis¬ 
tiller,  Inc. 

Lloyd  W.  Dunn,  vicepresident 
of  Rickard  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  leave  for  Los  An¬ 
geles  April  15th  to  form  and 
head  a  new  advertising  agency 
which  will  represent  Rickard 
and  Co.,  on  the  West  Coast. 


NORMAN  B.  NORMAN,  until 
recently  a  lieutenant  in  the 
.  has  joined  Norman  A. 

Mack  &  Co., 

New  York,  as 
exectutive  vice- 
president.  He 

charge  the 

package  prod- 
ucts  division  of  ImSE  TJ 
the  agency.  zMm/W 

Joseph  P.  Me-  H 

Daniel,  veteran 
of  four  years’ 
service,  rejoins 

—  -  ...  —  Brisacher,  Van 

McDonald  was  elected  chairman  Norden  &  Staff’s  Norman 
of  the  board;  W.  B.  Henri,  presi-  San  Francisco  an  intensive  campaign  in  the 

dent:  A.  M.  Semonbs,  secretary;  office  as  production  manager,  two  cities  involved.  Included 
R.  H.  Eaton,  treasurer,  and  D.  D.  Lyle  Heckinger,  also  a  former  are  large  and  small  space  news- 
Anderson,  assistant  secretary  serviceman,  joins  the  agency  as  paper  ads,  spot  radio,  window 
and  treasurer.  R.  E.  White,  assistant  production  manager.  displays  and  outdoor  and  direct 
E.  W.  Leach  and  Charles  Pum-  Harlan  C.  Judd,  former  army  mail.  The  theme  is  “Your 
piAN  are  new  account  executives  man,  becomes  assistant  produc-  Watch  Is  Your  Timetable.” 
of  the  agency.  tion  manager,  Wilson.  Haight  &  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 

Welch,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  agency. 

In  New  Spots  Harry  H.  Maus,  vicepresident 

RALPH  T  OTKWonn  aixri  charge  of  copy,  Russel  M.  For  Dated  Tires 

GraSnc^^°  Wn  nS^S  Seeds  Co  Chicago,  has  re-  daYTON  RUBBER  CO.,  Day- 
partners  of  the  Columbian  A?-  the^^'S  °  ’  l?“"‘=hed  a  cam- 

vertiaing  Agency,  Los  Angeles.  1?*  Jt  ^  P  a  1  g  n  in  315  newspapers 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  formerly  throughout  the  country  to  an- 

wlth  Lockwood-Shackelford  Ad-  David  L.  Berliner,  former  nounce  its  new  system  of 
vertising  and  the  Armed  Forces  Navy  officer,  has  been  appoint-  “dating”  its  tires.  It  is  ex- 
Radio  Service  ed  traffic  manager  of  Lester  plained,  “To  assure  tire  custom- 

JACK  MELvm,  West  Coast  pub-  Harrison,  Inc.,  New  York.  ‘^ey  are  using  tires 

licist,  has  joined  the  publicity  Emory  Ward  has  joined  the  einb^ying  the  latest  synthetic 
department"^  of  Foote,  Cone  &  staff  of  Morse  International,  rubber  confounds,  a  result  of 
Belding,  Hollywood  office  as  -  as  account  executive  and  constant  scientific  research,  all 
West  Coast  representative.  ’  supervisor.  During  the  war  he 

Walter  Green,  formerly  with  served  as  Stars  and  Stripes  cor-  Jlu  L?|^he  rnomrand^yS’r 

Phllm  Klein  Adverll.mg.'raUa-  rSS  Se^iee^'  S  InulcSreroMed 

delphia,  joins  the  copy  and  ex-  ^rmea  rorces  naaio  aeryice.  .q  the  rieht  of  the  ser- 

ecutive  staff  of  Hirshon-Garfield.  Lt-  Alois  P.  Butler,  USNR,  j  .  ••  a  j-  vary  in 

New  York.  and  1st  Sgt.  Edward  McDonald,  Davton’s  aginev  is  FuHer 

Ernest  G.  Schultz,  formerly  Smith  &  Ross  Co.,  Cleveland, 

art  director.  House  &  Leland.  &  Hy^n,  Inc.  and  resum^ 

Poland,  Ore.,  has  been  named  Arthur  E  ’^Isk  Abstracts  for  Ohrbach's 

aS^c^'^ARra^^HENicS,'' logins  USMC.  on '  leave  of  absence  THE  unusual  in  retail  newspa- 
ffiragenc^r™7steff  ^  ^^e  agency  since  1943,  has  per  advertising  is  again  ^ing 

^  ,  returned  to  his  position  as  an  done  by  Ohrbachs  New  Y9rk 

Neil  A.  Gallagher,  formerly  assistant  radio  director.  specialty  shop.  For  its  spring 

sales  promotion  manager  of  Sib-  ,  .  _  n. w  r-Aiwru-nnia  advertising  series  the  store  is 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Roches-  ^^H  af  featuring  abstract  art  illustra- 

ter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  H^ner-Isker  '^nc  ’  “o"®  well-known  artist 

account  executive  of  Landsheft,  Hooper  Isker,  Inc.,  Nitsche.  Subject  matter 

Inc.,  Buffalo.  v-n  cago.  jg  ^  spring 

Fleur  Fenton,  executive  of  Richer  Van  Metre,  after  merchandise  such  as  coats  or 
Dorland  International-Pettingell  f“ree  years  wuh  the  Navy,  has  suits  with  the  art  aiming  to 
&  Fenton,  New  York,  has  been  returned  to  the  copy  ^ff  of  put  across  only  the  fundamental 
appointed  advertising  consul-  Needh^,  Louis  and  Brorby,  idea  xhe  ad  shown  above  con¬ 
tent  to  the  Media  Programming  f"®  ’  Chicago.  cerns  children’s  spring  togs. 

Division  of  the  Office  of  War  1  i  j  '^®  campaign  calls  for  10  or  12 

Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  Wneelock  Honored  full-page  insertions  in  every 

Miss  Fenton  will  work  directly  Col.  Ward  Wheelock,  president  New  York  daily.  The  agency  is 
with  the  Famine  Emergency  of  Ward  Wheelock  Co.,  New  Grey  Advertising,  New  York. 


Ohrbach  Abstract 
(See  CompaigBs) 
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5CC  Approves 
)^and  Radio 
lole  to  Field 

Ore.-The  Federal 
'^i^tions  CommissiOT  hM 
Sflad  the  transfer  of  KOIN 
•  Marshall 
^  The  sale 
^(Mthe  sto- 
jgi  was  $M3,* 

If.  and  How- 
pjLane,  gen¬ 
ial  manager  of 
^  activities 
^  Field  Enter- 
Inc.,  will 
te  Port- 
^  from  Chi- 
gg,  to  take 
the  prop- 

Ih.rles  W.  Myr. 
fffrs  president  of  KOIN.  has 
^  the  station  for  more  than  10 
MTS  ever  since  leaving  the  old 
b**!«nd  (Ore.)  News,  of  which 
g  MS  business  manager.  Many 
■<  his  employes  at  the  station 
aw  been  with  him  for  that 
jath  of  time  and  it  was  his 
^  to  allow  them  to  buy 
(B-voting  stock  in  the  com- 
At  the  time  of  the  sale, 
I  employe  stockholders,  own- 
a  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  worth 
t  itock,  were  paid  by  Field  at 
it  mme  rate  as  he  paid  for  the 
-trolling  stock.  This  figured 
a  share  for  stock 
rtidi  cost  employes  $300. 

Other  o&ers  of  the  company 
ist  Josephine  Hunt,  widow  of 
iwrs'  former  partner,  and  Ger- 
E.  Myers,  Myers’  wife. 

Hirry  Buckendahl,  manager, 
•:i  other  staff  members  will  be 
!med.  it  is  announced,  and 
Ifers  will  act  in  an  advisory 
smdty  for  the  next  three 
Formal  transfer  of  own- 
riiip  took  place  shortly  after 
s  ^e. 

During  his  years  in  radio, 
^ea  became  nationally  known 
kr  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
ItDgramming  and  advertising 
teiards  of  the  industry.  He 
n  one  of  the  early  presidents 
fthe  National  Association  of 
htdcasters. 

Med  if  he  expects  to  go  into 
3  broadcasting,  Myers  re- 

_ ^ _ _ _ 1 


i 


the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Wpomon  ran  a  picture  of 
with  the  caption: 

Unite  KOIN  for  coin.” 

■ 

Pages  Urged 

JssawcTON  —  Real  estate 
^  in  784  cities  have  b^n 
iM  by  the  National  Associa- 
n  of  Real  Estate  Boards  here 
hunch  campaigns  to  have 
r  newspapers  publish  real 
*  pages,'  since  “housing  and 
p  estate  have  reached  ‘big 
'*s  proportions.” 

■ 

R&ation  on  Hawaii 

A  four-page,  two-color  folder 
-  OMiness  in  Hawaii  during 
MS  been  issued  by  the 
Wney,  Inc.,  for  the  Hono- 
^ertiser  and  Radio  Sta- 
aGU. 


Papers  Increase 
Radio  Coverage 

Chicago — ^Results  of  a  survey 
of  more  than  750  newspapers  in 
22  mid-western  states  served 
by  the  Central  Division  press 
department  of  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  show  that 
dailies  are  devoting  more  space 
to  radio  columns,  according  to 
Jack  Ryan,  department  manager. 

Figures  for  1945  show  that  111 
newspapers  are  now  using  radio 
columns  in  addition  to  program 
listings  and  highlights,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  47  newspapers  in  this 
category  in  1944.  Thirteen  news¬ 
papers  added  radio  columns. 
Only  one  paper  dropped  its  ra¬ 
dio  column. 

News  Writers 
Of  Washington 
Get  Awards 

Seattle.  Wash. — Prizes  of  Vic¬ 
tory  Bonds  and  merit  citations 
were  presented  to  outstanding 
state  newspaper  men  and  women 
recently  at  the  third  annual 
Awards  Dinner  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Press  Club. 

Presentations  of  the  $100  Vic¬ 
tory  bond  prizes  to  first  place 
winners,  and  the  citations  to  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  place  winners, 
were  made  by  Werner  A.  Rupp, 
publisher,  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
World.  Dudley  Brown,  president 
of  the  press  club,  served  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies. 

In  the  dailies  events,  first 
prize  for  distinguished  news  re¬ 
porting  was  won  by  John  Red- 
din,  Seattle  Times,  for  a  story 
on  a  gambling  raid  last  fall. 
Reddin  also  received  a  $100 
bond  from  the  Times. 

Second  prize  was  won  by  Ross 
Cunningham,  Seattle  Times,  and 
third  prize  by  David  F.  Belnap. 
Seattle  Star. 

All  three  awards  for  feature 
writing  in  the  dailies  division 
went  to  members  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  staff.  Carlton 
Fitchett  was  first,  for  his  “Re¬ 
discovering  Washington”  series. 
Anne  Stewart  won  second  prize 
for  her  story,  “One  Scrap  Book 
Page  Blank,”  and  Berne  S. 
Jacobsen,  night  city  editor,  won 
third  prize  for  his  “Selfish  Am¬ 
bition  Doomed  Quisling,”  one  of 
a  series  of  stories  written  on 
tour  under  the  title,  “Report 
from  Scandinavia.” 

Award  for  the  best  daily  edi¬ 
torial  went  to  David  L.  Kirk,  j 
Spokane  Chronicle.  Second  place  ; 
was  won  by  Matthew  O’Connor,  i 
Seattle  Times,  and  third  place 
by  Ted  Robertson,  Yakima  Re¬ 
publican-Herald. 

m 

Annenberg  Is  Host  I 

Philadelphia  —  Fathers  and  i 
mothers  of  15  athletic  sons  se-  i 
lected  by  a  board  of  coaches 
as  this  year's  All-Interacademic, 
All-Public  and  All-Catholic  star 
basketball  teams  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  guests  with  their 
boys  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  First  Annual  Gold  Bas¬ 
ketball  Banquet.  Editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  H.  Annenberg  was 
official  host.  i 


Barefoot 

Boy 


Nylon  Line 


'Fhat’s  what  we’ve  felt  like,  honestly,  ever 
since  January  31st,  traditional  publication 
date  of  EDITOR  (k  PUBLISHER’S 
annual  International  Year  Book. 

Held  up  by  an  overworked  printer,  we 
could  only  stand  by  helplessly  while  the 
queries  streamed  in  by  phone  and  mail: 
“When’s  the  Year  Book  coming  out? 

Well,  it’s  out  now,  and  has  gone  to  all 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscribers. 
Even  more  comprehensive  than  last  year, 
it  gives  practically  all  the  information  you 
could  want  about  American  and  foreign 
newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  press 
associations,  and  associated  orgamzations. 

Personnel  changes  have  been  many  in 
1945.  Your  last  year’s  Year  Book  is 
obsolete. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  International 
Year  Book  is  sent  free  each  year  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER,  and 
is  sent  ortly  to  subscribers.  However, 
subscribers  may  obtain  extra  copies  at 
S2.00  each.  Use  the  coupon  below. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

1946  YEAR  BOOK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  enter  by  subscription  to  Emtor  &  Pubusheb 
for  one  year  at  $4.00  (Canada  $4.50)  ;  (Foreign  $5.00), 
including  1947  International  Year  Bo^ 

□  In  addition,  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1946  International 

Year  Book  at  $2.00.  ^ 

□  CJheck  enclosed.  □  Please  biUA'kt^.- 

NAME  . ,.v^V’  . '. . 


PUBLISHER  for  Marck  30.  1S4i 
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February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.) 


GARy,  IND.  MIAMI  n 

1V46  1945  ’  " 

Post-Tribune-e  ....  796.677  712,536  Herald-m  .  j  i. 

GI.KNS  FALL».  N.  Y.  NVwie  ...’.'.‘.‘.”.‘1  I’jj 

Post-Star  (See  'Herald  S  .  4j 

note)  .  363.701  290.900  Newi-S  .  25 

Post -Star,  morning,  sold  in  ,  __ 

combination  wiib  Times,  evening.  Linage  tJrand  Total  .... 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  morning  only,  MILWACKEK, 

is  given.  Sentinel-m  .  4j 

IIAKKISHVKG.  P\.  „ . .  *•“ 

Patriot-m  .  585.453  508.149  2 

Telcgraph-e .  448,031  382.999  TJoornal-S  .  4j 


CLEVELAND.  OIIIU 

1945  1946  1945 

702.017  Plain  Draler  m  ...  753.521  546  891 

269.973  Vews-e  .  545.986  368  960 

-  Pr^v,.f  .  9.>60n5  727.201 

971.990  ‘tPlain  Dealer-S  ..  535.799  4.33.984 


Beacon  Joumal-e..  1.018.700 
IBcacon  Journal-S  333.420 

Grand  Total  ....  1,352.120 
AI.BAXV,  V, 
Knirlcrrbker  .Vrws-e  619.032 
Times  L'mun  m  ...  428.165 

•Times  Union-S...  291.251 


Grand  Total _  2.761.311  2.077.036 

Noxt:  All  Clevelard  papers  were  on 
strike  from  Peb.  1  5.  1946.  inclusive. 
('OLl'MKt’8.  GHKI 

Disintch-e  .  962.359  818.321 

ntiim<  .  5  11.284  454  .391 

Ohio  State  Jour.-ra  374  621  335.820 

nis|iai('h  S 
Citireii-S  . 

Star-w  . . . 


Grand  Total _  1.338.448  1. 155.295 

ALlirtll'KRGl'E.  NKIV  MEXICtl 

Joum  l-m  .  290.657  273.9'i6 

Tribune  e  .  3.31  780  307.997 

Joumal-S  .  76.746  71.441 

Grand  Total  ....  699.183  653.344 

ATI.AXTA.  IIA. 

Constitution-m  ....  693. .301  512  905 

Jonmal-e  .  868.349  688  649 

•t  Constitutions  ..  434,708  288  668 

Journals  .  407,391  328.316 

Grand  Total _  2,403,949  1,818.538 

RALTLMOKE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  729  022  661.846 

Sun-m  .  759.896  620.398 

Sun-e  .  1.168.291  886  797 

•.Americans .  314.3.35  280  162 

tSun-S  .  624.803  415.375 


448.359  376.536  Grand  Total  ... .  1.033.484  891.148 

180,159  162.025  Norm:  News,  evening,  carries  the 

45,670  49.273  same  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Pa- 

-  ■  triot,  morning. 

2.512.452  2,196,365  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

TEXAS  Cour.ant-m  442.004  421.350 

926.275  803.952  Times  e  .  1.115.322  886.667 

1.2 '9.185  980  978  Courant-S  .  349.299  282.654 

406.821  354.1.35  - - 

401.452  333.07.S  Grand  Total  ... .  1.916.625  1,590.671 

2943  733  2  472  143  HEM  ItSTEAD-TOWN.  N.  V. 

2.943.733  2,472.143  Nassau  Review  & 

.  OHIO  Star-e  445.137  382.805 

65.3.3.39  346.255  Newsday-e  .  502.993  358.211 

1.017.119  743  045  - - 

1,057.958  753  169  Grand  Total  ... .  948.130  741.016 

sWa’iA;  HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e...  398.375  403,534 

2.928.917  2.140.887  .  ,  HOUSTON.  TKXA8 

Chronicle-e  .  1,158,910  1,007.602 

■  3*0  nio  271  oa«  Po**  ™  .  805  164  689  671 

78l'658  712  418  *51,939  522.14(1 

;v  anwm  Oironicle-S  .  422.710  .336  843 

■,’lVolo  P»«‘-S  .  353.296  306.528 


Grand  Total 


Nrws-m  . 

Times-Hcrald-e 
tVews-S  ..... 
Times-Herald  S 


Grand  Total 


Bee-e  . ’  372;j,' 

MONTREAL.  C.AXAIJ  ’ 

S**'--'  .  1.163.MI  Ki 

Gaaette-m  .  497)75 

U  Presse-e  .  79*.71»  r,,, 

Herald-e  .  I54  jjl 

Standard- S  .  57^93  p. 

La  Patrie-S  .  156.251  ]?( 

Grand  Total _  2.940616  !iv 

MCNHE,  I\». 

Pxess-e  .  443.201  pi 

Star-m  .  474.1«(  ji>; 

Star-S  .  1553117  IK 

Grand  Total  -  1.072  651  "wi 

NASHVILLE,  mx, 

Banner-e  .  651315  WJ 

Tennessean-m  ....  6622116  (lij 

904  312  Tennessean-S  .  369,599  ij 

753.168  - - 

653.678  Grand  Total  ....  1.615.111  IJOI 
440.091  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

.Star-I.edger-m  ....  4'17.315 

News-e  .  1.285.512  1,K< 

C.all-S  .  217.766  HI 

9Star-Ledger-S  ...  151.715  111 


Grand  Total 


Jntimal  -m 
Herald-e 
News-e 
Journals 
News-S  . 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


RoHty  Mtn.  News-m. 

Post  e  . 

J"ocky  Mtn.  News-S 
Posts  . 


Age-Herald  ■m 

Newi-e  . . 

Post-e  . 

tNews  &  Age- 
Herald-S  . . 


Grand  Total 


Gr-and  Total 


News-e 

Star-m 

Times-e 

tiStar-S 


Grand  Tot.il 


Rr-nster-m 
Tribune-e 
Register- S 


American-e  .  348  305  256.121 

Record-m .  393.512  280  412 

Clohe-e  .  811.56*  665.869 

Glohe-m  .  647.379  544.2no 

Herald  m  .  840.226  652  869 

Traveler-e .  1.075.268  861  775 

Poft  m  .  529.613  488.9 '2 

Advertiser-S  ....  266  937  184  594 

GJpbe-S  .  454  70S  305.244 

THerald-S  .  507  400  384  .305 

Poat-S  .  203.972  198.916 

Grand  Total  ....  6.078,886  4  823  206 
Not*:  G'ohe.  evening,  sold  in  com- 
mnation  with  either  morning  or  Sunday 
Globe.  Traveler,  evening,  told  only  in 
oombination  wi  h  either  Morning  Herald 
or  Surd 'y  Herald.  Evening  American 
sold  onlv  in  combination  with  either 
Morning  Record  or  Sunday  Advertiaer. 

„  _  BRONX.  N.  T.  e. 

Home  News-e .  231.405  231  *00 

Home  News-S  -  81.116  77.205 

Grand  Total _  312.521  . 

1945  figures  supplied  by  publitlMr. 
"••FFAIdl.  N.  T. 

Courier  Exprest-m.  548  551 

^ws-e  .  1.189.636 

^urier  Expresa-S.  395.604 

Grand  Total _  2.133.7*1  1.581, 100 

r  5  MORN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (S»e  note!.  846.316  646  4.38 

Not*:  The  Courier,  evening,  and  Post, 

roomlne.  M>ld  in  combination.  I.inave  of 
one  edition  (Courier,  evening)  only  is 
given. 

CRDAR  R.\Pin<a.  I  A. 

Gaxetle-e  .  455.755  375  798 

Gaxette-S  .  146..163  127.264 


Grand  Total 


1.223.836  927.752  Grand  Total  ... .  3.375.342  2.751.239 

’  -.so.cv  iACKSOXVILl.K.  FI.A. 

I3?i^iin0?m3  Times-Unionm  ...  674.260  534.915 

’miJiy  Joumal-e  .  586.012  464  486 

272  552  I’lnSO  •TimeiUnion-S  ..  284.127  255.881 

mUsx  Grand  Total  ... .  1.544.399  1.255,282 
^  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

3.957.618  3.072,299  J*7»ey  Joumal-e...  398.375  403.534 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

501  410  372  377  Tribune  (See  note)  640,406  624  426 

376  497  278  094  Note:  Tribune,  evening,  sold  in  com- 

213  467  138.596  bination  with  Democrat,  morcing.  I.lncge 

_____  --  of  one  edition,  Tribune  evening  only,  is 

1.091,374  789,067 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

s.nono  ToumsI-m  .  419  859  353  574 

News-Sentinel-e  ..  479  .305  353  595 

Journals  .  177.690  1.39.669 

155.928  149.249  \ewsSentinel-S  ..  197.891  131.530 


Free  Press-m 

News-e  . 

Times-e  . 

I  Free  Prets-S 
tVews-i;  _ 

•Times-S  , . . 


Grand  Total _  2.062.141  I 

NEW  HAVEN.  (XIXX. 
Journal  Courier-m.  311.442 
Register-e  ... 

Register-S 

Grand  Total 


_  1.252.J79  1,1X; 

NEW  ORLEAN8.  lA, 
Times- Picayune-m  .  1.062445  |17! 

I»em-e  .  854  054  Bil 

States-e  .  824,412  S“,; 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S  .  574,340  4(( 


rotal  ....  3.317.304  JJ5!< 
NEW  YORK.  N.  T, 

.  i,ii5.fl«  m 

8S7.''28  «,< 
914112  fiU 
292244  m 
744.62V  Ki 
514441  »< 

859  5n  t«l 
825  281  U 
819140  ;8! 

711.197  SPi 

590  349  MJ 
181  111  11 
32SJ9*(  li 


Times-m  . 

H'rald  Tribune-m. 

jNews-m  . 

M<rror-m  . 

yfournal- American-e 
Pnst-e  . 

Linage  of  World-Telegram-e  . 

iven.  Times-S  . 

ip>  ffler-ld  Tribune-S. 

*428  796  ONcws-S  . 

412  W  Mirmr-S  . 

562  735  *#Joumal-Aiiier’n-S. 

♦}*  Grcnd  To‘ci  ....  8752  745 JH 

"r5"«o"!S?*l 

2.499.5n  _a 

.  Grand  Total  ... .  68fl.5«  ^ 

414  734  NIAGARA  FAMAN-T.  . 

524  410  Garettee  .  571.987  SXf 

OAKiJkND.  rAMF. 

5m«  3 
ae-S  .  -3 

nd  Total  ....  1.415.SI 
ORIWAHOMA  CTTT. 

-e"“.T.™..::::  m 

sman-S  .  >3 

nd  Total  ....  rS4f S9f 


Dispatch  Herald-e, 

483  422  T.met-e  . 

784  449  Disp-itch  Herald-S. 
313.229  ^  ^  , 

___  Grand  Total  . . . . 


1.324  169  1,041,808  ANOELEH.  CAI 

•I.E.  IND.  Examincr-m  .  649  44: 

677  618  515.240  Times-m  .  532  024 

702  223  SM2n6  Hera’d- Express-e  . .  711.311 

238  420  159  0.36  News-d  .  451  275 

-  -  -  •Fxamlner-S  .  4.35  211 

1.618.261  1,187.482  tTimea-S  .  393.73) 

Grand  Total _  3.173.185 

IJirWVILI.K.  KV. 

Courier  Joumal-m.  534.414 

Times-e  .  661.955 

Courier  Joumal-S  .  366.48! 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.570.856  1.250,709 

Id>WELL.  MASH. 

Sun-e  .  394,813  364,490 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  399.258  388.604 

Not*:  Manchester  Union,  morning, 

and  Leader,  evening,  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  morn¬ 
ing  only.  It  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercl  Appeal-m  941.736  $97,036 

455.235  Prets-Scimitar-e  ..  675.264  410,591 

176.901  tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  452.266  284.127 

648.608  632,136  Grand  Total  ....  2.069.266  1,291,754 


Grand  Total 


Toumal-e 

Joumal-S 


612.118  503.062  Grand  Total  ....  1,116.163  889,963 

1.  Il.f~  FORT  WAYNE.  IND, 

1.242  856  867  751  Jmimal  Gaiette-m.  .546  028  40.3  373 

699.723  $90  461  N-ws  Sentinel-e. . .  895.395  778  532 

1.131.S40  7*0  491  ijoumal  Gazette-S  353.625  309  507 

611.229  457  249  - 

471  571  392  553  Grand  Total _  1.795.048  1.491.412 

834.523  562  8.31 

311.501  261211 

307  412  236.426 

no  60S  83.040 


Grand  Total 


#Tribtine-m  . 

S"n-m  . 

tDailv  News-e  , . . . 
Herald- American-c. 

Timns-e  . 

fTrib-'ne-S  . 

ISun-S  . 

•Herald-Amerfcan-S 
Times-S  . 


Sfar-Telegram-m 

Star-Telegram-e 

Press-e . 

Star-T elegram-  S 

Grand  Total  , 


Grand  Total 


Enquirer-m 
Post-e  . . . . . 
Tlroes-Star-e 
tEnqnirer-S 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

.  444.829 

.  203.779 


Grand  Total 


74 


IDITOR  ft  PUiLIf  HIR 


Attend  ^ 
)etroit  Paper's 
iress  Institute 


iwtorr— The  Newswriting  In- 
.?^^nsored  by  the  Detroit 
K  m.,  March  15  and  16 
dieted  an  overflow  crowd  of 
^  Sgh  school  and  college 
Sent,  teachers  of  journalism 
Bd  newspaper  workers  ^  a 
the  Free  Press  intends  to 
Sie  it  an  annual  affair, 
n*  general  theme  of  the  in- 
iitute  was  “The  Newspaper  of 
^rrow.”  The  Free  Press 
Lned  the  sessions  as  a  com- 
Sty  service,  according  to 
We  Stafford,  managing  editor. 

Tie  four  general  meetings 
ed  32  seminars  were  conducted 
nth  the  idea  in  mind  that  from 
te  student  group  would  come 
h  reporters,  the  printers  and 
^  budness  office  workers  of 
ke  future.  Director  of  the  in- 
ttute  was  Elizabeth  Coulson, 
mber  of  the  Free  Press  edi' 
iriil  staff.  women’s 

la  discus.sing  the  newspaper 
I  the  future.  Basil  L.  Walters, 
editor  *  ”  •  •  ■ 


Walters,  Coulson,  Stafford 

radio  gives  only  the  news  head* 
lines.  “It  can’t  replace  the  com¬ 
plete  account  in  the  daily 
paper,”  he  said. 

Another  main  speaker  was 
Pugh  Moore.  Associated  Press 
foreign  corresporwlent,  who  de¬ 
scribed  postwar  conditions  in 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Ted  Smits,  AP  bureau  chief  at 
Detroit,  dialled  the  operations 
of  the  wire  services. 

Free  Press  city  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  editor¬ 
ial  writers,  news  editors  and 
artists,  advertising  men  and 
department  writers 
took  over  seminars  which  gave 

_  special  emphasis  to  subjects  in 

Bcutive  editor  of  Knight  which  various  students  had  their 
kwspapers,  said:  “Lack 
nnprint  during  the  war  has 
rought  about  shorter  stories. 


of  major  interest. 

A  feature  was  a  three-way 
discussion  of  industrial  and  la- 
|(  will  never  go  back  to  the  bor  reporting  by  Arthur  O’Shea, 
Inger  ones,  because  the  short.  Free  Press  labor  writer;  Leo 
nochy  story  is  so  much  more  Donovan,  financial  editor,  and 
wdsble.”  Walter  Ruch,  Detroit  corre- 

Uter,  talking  about  “Video  spondent  for  the  New  York 
id  Facsimile.”  Walters  declared  Times. 

bt  he  welcomed  the  compe-  ^  special  seminar  was  con- 

,  ,.  ducted  for  teachers  of  joumal- 

“Ficsimile  and  the  news- 
ipers  will  live  side  by  side,  ui  ui-  u* 

I  radio  and  newspapers  have  Other  highlights  wwe  discus- 
tee.”  he  said.  sions  of  “Industrial  Public  Re- 

Aaother  speaker  was  Robert  ^ 

t.  G.  Copeland,  president  of  the  ^ 

Mroit  Adcraft  Club  and  De- 

hil  manager  of  Arthur  Kud-  ^  P'1* 

u  jjjj  expert,  and  The  Art  of  Print- 

He  criticized  the  attitude  of  by  Henry  Lentz,  Free  Press 
dvertisers  who  refuse  to  buy  composing  room  superintendent, 
ftce  now  b^ause  of  the  scare-  The  Free  Press  is  also  con¬ 
ib  of  products  for  sale.  ducting  a  sporting  contest  among 

“it’s  easier  to  start  a  fire  the  students  who  attended.  Four 
ha  (lowing  coals  than  from  $25  Victory  Bonds  and  copies  of 
kd  that  has  not  been  ignited,"  the  AP  book.  “Stories  and  Pic- 
baid.  tures  to  Remember,”  will  be 


^  hatmen,  left,  Detroit  Free  Preaa  editorial  writer,  oad  Walter 
W  plMtogropher,  give  students  some  pointers  at  Newswriting 
Institute. 
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Wfienllme  Means  Mone^ 

MR  EXPRESS 
EARRS  ITS  WEIRHT 
INfiOLD 


12%  .l«.h  •" 

.Aike.  thU  ««te.t  delivery  .ervke 
rbetter  b«.l«...  buy  tb.n  .vr 

Do  you  need  looU.  dies  or  out-of-in- 
JJmtory  material  to  keep  your  plant 
i  and  men  at  work?  Do  you  need 
“delfvery  speed”  on  new  merchandise 
or  sales  pieces  to  keep  a 
happy?  Then  use  Air  Express.  Let  Us 
spTed  save  time  (a  matter  of  hours 
from  coast-to-coast).  And  ‘b* 

,«ve  means  money  -  money  that  i^s 
this  fastest  delivery  ^rv.ce 
its  weight  in  gold. 


‘earn 


HHfS  HOW  linU  IT  COSTS  tu.  S.A.I 


Speciiij  Air  Bepress-Better  business  duif  Than  Ever 

Shipments  travel  at  the  speed  of  flight  lietween  principal  U,  S. 
towns  and  cities,  with  cost  including  special  pick-up  and 
delivery.  Same-day  delivery  between  many  airport  towns  and 
cities.  Rapid  air-rail  .service  to  and  from  23,000  off-airline 
points  in  tlie  United  States.  Service  direct  by  air  to  and  from 
scores  of  foreign  countries  in  planes  made  in  America,  operated 
by  American  personnel  and  flying  the  U.  S.  flag  — at  lowered  cost. 


Mmiw  Alt  EXPtISS  DIVISION,  tAllWAY  EXPtESS  AOENCY 
R»p«*Mirting  tfca  AIRIINBS  of  ih*  Unita4  $tt»» 


Writ*  Today  for  new  Time  end  Bate 
Schedule  on  Air  ExpreM.  It  contaioa  illu¬ 
minating  facts  to  help  you  solve  many  a 
shipptnft  problem.  Air  Express  Division. 
Railwav  Express  Agency,  230  Parje  Avenue. 
New  York  17.  Or  auk  for  it  at  any  Airline 
or  Railway  Expmas  office. 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


WATERBCRY.  CONN. 

1946 
499,407 
225.770 
570,487 
126,536 


1945 

511,930  Kr|iublican-m 

609,776  Drmocrat-c  . 

434.572  Amrrican-c  . 

465,989  RrpuUicaii-S 

249.671 

338,625  (irand  Total _  1,422,200  1,291,921 

610  S63  WESTt’lIBSTKB  COUNTY  HACY 
GROUP 

Mainaroneok  Times-r  167,305  161,699 

490,487  Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  378,233  304,475 

451,764  New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e  .  501,088  408,972 

Ossining  Citixen 

Kerster-e  .  168,829  143.982 

Port  Chester  Item-e  333,536  295.389 

Tarrytown  News-e.  178,027  180,890 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  ....  397,421  295,575 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  500,795  426,206 

Peekskill  Stare...  200,892  172,793 


Chronicle-m 

Examiner-m 

Call-BulIetin-e 

News-e  . 

tChronicle-S  . 
*Examinrr-S 


Tinies-e  .  664,7 

PRORJA.  ILL. 
Journal  Tranaeript-e  668.7 

Star  m  .  681,1 

Joumal  Star-S  . . .  230,3 

Grand  Total  ....  1,580.1 
PHILAOELPUIA. 
tEvening  BuUetin-e  1,116.1 

Inquirer-m  .  1.193,9 

-Newse  .  360.0 

Record-m  .  782,8 

Inquirer-S  .  687,4 

•Heoord-S  .  367,9 


Denver  Rocky  Mt  News, 

Presfc  El  Paso  Times,  Fm  Wm,3 
nal  Gazette,  Indianapofi^  $lv  11 
Times,  Youngstosm  ViaOcMe  1 
gram.  ' 

19,279  lines  in  the 
19,421  lines  in  the  JadMaiiLT, 
Union.  ' 

19,335  lines  ia  the  Mn^  I 
Ledger;  Syracuse  HciiU  AkJ 
Washington  Post. 

«  SPUT  -  RUN  UK'ACl-a, 
Tribune  (m),  146.408;  ($)  tsisi  ■ 
York  News  (m),  101,177;  (Sj/gj 
„  Journal  American  (e),  141,67i'  (Ji 

410.672  Grand  Total  ... .  2,826,126  2,389,981  087. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e  .... 

Eagle-m  .... 

Kagle-e  . 

Beacon-S  .... 

Eagle-S  . 

Grand  Total 

WORCESTER,  MARS. 

Telcgram-m  ... 

Gazette  &  Post-e, 

523.499  Telegram-S  - 

172.824 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,422,229  1,232,636 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele.-e. .  709,037  598,232 

{Vindicator  Tele.-S  267,372  255,227 

Grand  Total _  976,409  853,459 

Flgnrea  Supplied  by  Publishers 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  655.366  539,112 

Star-e  .  667,845  520,090 

"  •  422,715  351,315 


Grand  Total 


739.197  Gazette-m  .. 
US,303  Union  Star-e 
357,772 
611,446 
540,084 
252,718 


Grand  Total _  1,158,544  942,251 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  -443,653  385,821 

Times-e  .  586.909  499,707 

Scrantonian-S  ....  166,488  142,522 


Post  (iazette-m 

Press-e  . 

Sun-Tclegrapk-e 

tPress-S  . 

’Sun-Telegraph-S 

Grand  Total  . . 

PORTI 

Orcgoniaa-m  . . . , 

Journal-e  . 

*Oregonian-S 
♦Joumal-S  . 


Grand  Total 


Post-Intelligencer-m. 

Star-e  . 

Times-e  . 

*Post-Intelligencer-S 
Times-S  . 


3M’o42  303  090  '  2,900. 54«  1.915,647 

315,'397  264,318  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

-  -  Joumal-Tribune-e  .  384,867  283.592 

2,298.365  1,611,929  Joumal-S  .  159,413  107,255 

TH.  N.  H.  - 

210,608  180,530  Grand  Total  _  544.280 

1^77*5  tl"  747  740  SOUTH  BEND.  INO. 

atoaat  Tribune-e  - 

439,683  334,113  Trihune-S 

t74»it  na  747  inoune-s 


Grand  Total 


2,361,039  2,004,144  Calling  for  more  repotlim 
the  “undermining  of  our  g 
546,979  471,994  emment  by  alien  and  fere 

625.550  536.806  interests.”  the  Rii^it  Rer.  Fii 

249,700  223,836  j.  Sheen,  professor  of  pkih 

phy  at  Catholic  Uniini 
Washington,  Sunday  told  m 
800  members  and  frie^oft 
Catholic  Institute  of  the  Pa 
that  it  was  their  job  te  lil 
the  defining  of  terms  uRi 
newspaper  reporting  "w  tl 
we  can  think  strai^l” 
Addressing  the  lutiBit 
second  annual  Commmi 
breakfast  at  the  Hotel  WiMi 
Astoria,  New  York.  Men^ 
1.745,926  1,410,517  Sheen  warned  joumalistiaiM 
>BD.  MASS.  the  error  especially  o'  coiiid 


Herald-e 


Bulletin-e 

Toumal-m 

Toumal-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total _  1,837.428 

QCINCT.  MASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-e  ..  362,478 

RBAOING,  PA. 
EagIc'C  (See  note)  603,439 
Eagles  .  53,271 


Spokesman- 
Review -m 
Chronicle-e 
tSi^eiman- 
Keview-S 


II i^'  I  T-nC.  Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,378,324  1,150.313 
ning,  and  Timet, 

ination.  Linage  of  SYRACUSE,  N.  T.  _ 

ling  only,  it  given.  Herald  Joumal-e  .  1,036.094  762,138  Star-S  . 

D  VA.  f*9tt  Standard-m  . .  486,828  447.878 

St6,959  707,519  *1  Herald- Amer’n-S.  363,498  263,127  Grand  Total 

667,037  513!381  Pott-Standard-S  ..  200,304  126,899  NEW  I 

338,569  280,680  Standard-Times 

Grand  toui  ....  2,086.724  1.600.042  SJd-rlS" 

,892,565  1.501,580  TACOMA,  WASH, 

L  N.  ¥.  Nesrs-Tribune-c  ...’  626,113  557.161  Grand  Total 

Timet-e  .  533,478  475,568 

^7,923  637,917  Newi-Tribune-S  ..  212.010  210,583 

MBMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMBRIOAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WKBKLT,  THIS  WEEK  AND  PARADE 
FEBRUABY.  1946 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Unage 
60,582  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Unage 

anoxS?  Grand  Total  ....  1,666,572  1,198,151  29,897  lines  it  included  in  the  Sunday 

209,623  173,738  nawana  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 

.-os  cAn  Times  Union,  Baltimore  American,  Bos- 

1  nM’ycf  Ifr'ln?  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 

I’oia’oor  1  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

York  Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh 
100,550  89,741  Sun-Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light.  Syra- 

,  ,on  ana  •>  Herald  -  American,  Washington 

3,180,606  2,638,469  Ximes-Herald. 

N,  N.  2.  ‘“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

Evening  Times-e...  469,482  546,959  60,582  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 

Times-Advertiser-S. .  76,659  93,i987  press;  Miami  Herald;  Philadelphia  Rec- 

_  _  -  — —  ord. 

•  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  29,897 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  - 

44,514  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  do  not  manage  and  dUTCl 
D^er.  because  of  a  highly  dew 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  '  - 

61,382  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY' _ _ 

29,897  lines  it  included  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 

San  Francisco  Examiner;  ”  ' 

Intelligencer, 


383,054  ing  Nazism  and  CommooiMi 
opposites  and  called  for  iw 
nition  that  totalitarianiai  1 
“three  colors — red,  brotn  i 
black,”  with  as  little  diffcni 
between  them  as  between  "b 
glary,  larceny  and  stealing’ 
“The  spirit  of  integrity  oft 
newspaper  world  is  todwM 
challenged,”  the  Most  Ber 
Francis  A.  McIntyre,  DJ),  Ai 
iliary  Bishoo  and  Vku  ft 
eral  of  the  Archdioceet  of  li 
York,  warned  the  joumilMi 
Lack  of  common  potpoR 
newspaper  organization  il 
strong  policy  outside  of  I 
news  columns  was  given  I 
Bishop  McIntyre  as  the  nm 
for  decrease  of  faith  i* 
papers.  “It  has  come  to  a 
live  in  a  day.”  he  said,  “va 
in  some  instances  the  suwa 
owners,  the  supposed  raanij 
the  supposed  directors  of  P« 


Grand  Total 


Timei-m 
Blade-e  . 
ITimes-S 


Grand  Tbtal  ....  2.042,532 
K6CKFORO,  ILL. 
Rcgiitar-Rapuhliow.  ^9,514 
Star-m 
Star-S 


Grand  Total _  1,362.402  1.140,739  Globe  &  Mail-m. 

8ACBAMBNTO,  CALIF.  Telegram-e  . 

Union-m  .  310.226  286,989  Star-e  . 

B.  •  c  .  666,087  002,382  Star-w  . 

Union-S  .  164,205  135,606  „  .  . 

_ _ _  Grand  Total  . . 

Grand  Total  . , . .  1,140,518  1,024,977 

BT.  LOUK.  MO. 

Globe-Deniociat-m  .  505,909  440,406 

Poat-Oiapatch-e  ...  1,022,658  752,202 

Star-Timea-e  .  659,226  467,634 

•GMie-DcaMCrat-S..  354,850  271,349 

Pn«t-Diapatch-S  ...  530,569  419,103 


Grand  Total _  546,141  640,946 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  518,514  459,274 

Nora:  Record,  morning,  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record,  evenine. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  morning 
only,  it  given. 

TULAA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  644,234  565*117 

World-m  .  603.831  514,365 

World-S  .  295,308  246,339 


Grand  Total _  3,073,212 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Pioneer  Preaa-m  ..  461,487 

Dispatch-e  .  706,385 

Pioneer  Preaa-S . .  t  439,M6 


Ljnage  system  of  democratic  nyil 
i”*®***  ment,  but  because  the  inno* 

_  of  minority  interests  haves** 

Seattle  Puet  cockle  in  the  wh^t.  ^ 
an  abuse  of  liberty,  whtt 
•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  really  license,  attaches  to  m 
60,982  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregooian.  the  exercise  of  license.  ' 
5  “THIS  WEEK”  Unage  40,382  lines  Other  speakers  were  ^ 
'  ires  of  the  Bonaventure  Thomas,  pi^ 
of  Manhattan  College  and  R 
mer  Chief  Justice  ThoWM^ 
Brogan,  of  the  New  Jerwa 

— -  preme  Court.  Edward  A 

Milwaukee  assistant  city  editor  of 

York  Journal  -  Americ«  a 
2i-  president  of  the  I* 

tute  of  the  Press,  presided- 

EDITOR  ft  RUftLISHlKfM-ftlaaaft^* 


rUm  597\'769 

865,000  565,324  UNION  CITY,  N.  J.  __  _  _ _ 

354,019  255,103  Hudson  Dispatch-m  407,479  382,346  j,  "induded  in  the  Sunday'  _ _ 

406,350  263,852  WASHINGTON,  D.  0.  following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution, 

-  ■  ■■  —  Times-Herald-d  ...  870,485  888,280  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  It  Age 

2,971,766  2,183,823  News-e  .  620.250  482,888  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  (Hiicago  Daily 

O,  CALIF,  Post-m  .  1,027.563  807,684  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dallas  News, 

757,360  576,120  Star-e  .  1,253,410  1,056,734  I^etroit  Newt,  Indianapolia  Star.  Mem- 

602,078  508,439  •Times-Herald-S  ..  317,541  320,299  phis  Commercial  Appeal. 

980,906  764,501  SPost-S  .  348,613  276,084  Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

340,863  255,790  tStar-S  .  473,164  381,799  Philadelphia  Eve.  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 

— — —  -  -  -  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  WasL- 

2,681,207  2,104,850  Grand  Total _  4,911,026  4,213,768  ington  Star. 


2,086,724 

,  WASH. 
626,113 
533,478 
212.010 

1.600.042 

557.161 

475,568 

210,583 

1,371,601 

1,243,312 

),  OHIO 

340.088 

251,226 

969,332 

670.932 

337,152 

275.993 

ywAinJS  EDGETT,  79, 
r^tr  a*i  for  many  years 
Boston  Tran- 

■***  ^iPin  Arlington. 

j.  Slattery,  58,  for 
yftrs  author  of  the  “Slat¬ 
es"  column  in  the  Mil- 


KS« 


^  in  Milford  Hospital. 
eL  b.  bozell,  59,  president 
^  Bozell  and  Jacobs  Adver- 
Jt  i^jency,  in  Omaha,  died 
IciMk  ^24  of  a  heart  ailment.  He 
one  time  city  editor  of 
1  Omaha  News. 

iMlubiL  Schuyler,  82,  editor, 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and 
died  in  Williamsport 
*J4  after  a  long  illness. 

W.  Jones,  Jr.,  48.  a  vet- 
'  of  World  War  I  and  a  for- 
Mistant  advertising  nriana- 
Rtchmond  (Va. )  Times- 
fcjicft.  died  Mar.  20  of  pneu- 
I  It  McGuire  Hospital. 
Barlow.  U.P.  staff  corre- 
1  (oif^ent  and  Southern  Cali- 
*  newspaper  man,  died 


^1, 


lortiii 

our 


andpV 


ikk 
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Editors  to  Study  AMG 

Washington  —  Seeretsry  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson  has 
issued  invitations  to  a  group  of 
newspaper  editors  to  visit  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  appraise  the 
work  of  the  American  Military 
Government  units  in  charge  of 
various  zones.  The  committee 
will  leave  April  8. 


(Mass.)  News,  died  this 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  tine 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Newspaper  Brokers 


II  at  the  Los  Angeles  Gen- 
^ital  of  pneumonia. 

[iLTER  Stuson  Hutchins,  86, 
iymanaging  editor,  Wash- 
Post,  di^  Mar.  18  in  New 
^gn.  Conn. 

pWLLs  F.  Hudson.  57.  church 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning 
n'A.  died  Mar.  8. 
iii»M  C.  Hampton,  57, 
int  traffic  manager,  Phila- 
Inquirer,  died  Mar.  21 
iiinemann  Hospital,  Phila- 
after  an  extended  ill- 


OONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Diiily  Nvwspnptfr  Propertkem 
W.  il.  Olovk-r  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
CAPABLE  dANlTf^Q,  buyingrTeU- 
ing,  mergers,  dailiee  ur  weekliee.  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  Nu  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Keigbner  Agency,  NashTille,  Mich, 
MAY  BBOTHERS,  Uingbamton,  M. 
Established  1U14.  Newspapers  bonght 


and  sold  witbunt  publicity. 


it  it  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Unblication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes,  626  Market  St.,  San  Prancisco 
5.  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


W.  CuNLiFFE,  81,  former 
of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
School  of  Journalism  and 
that  an  English  and 
newspaperman,  died 
lOfmquit.  Me..  Mar.  18.  Cun- 
vaa  also  the  author  and 
of  many  works  in  the 
af  literature. 

N.  Browne,  55,  a  vice- 
and  director,  Albert 
■Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New 
advertising  firm,  died  Mar. 
t  bia  home  in  Hewlett,  L.  I. 
I  H.  Porter,  83,  retired 

gf  advertising  agency 

rtQ  Ml  died  Mar.  16  in  Orleans, 
iJl  He  was  president  of  both 
Tjfcliiield  &  Co.  and  the  Porter- 
Co. 


RIOHT  MAN  can  buy  working  inter¬ 
est  in  profitable  small  daily  West 
Coaat.  Can  use  either  aggressive  news 
and  advertising  man  or  competent 
foreman  for  mechanical  end.  Should 
have  $7,500  capital  (not  borrowed). 
Keraainder  financed  easy  terms.  Write 
fnlly.  Box  4195.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  grossing  $28,000. 
netting  $8,000  for  sale  at  $30,000  with 
third  down.  Write  Box  4243,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. 


Ntwtpapari  Wantid 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  Tnlthtl 
down  payment.  Partieul*re,  Box 
8578.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


20-30,000  groes  weekly  in  Northern 
midwest  wanted  by  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  with  money  to  boy.  Box 
4178,  Editor  k  Fnblisher. 


Mochuic«l  Egwipwont  For  Salt 


wjjfcie  Extends 
pSephoto  Service 

Newspictures  has  ex- 
' '  ih  full  leased  telephoto 
this  month  to  the  Pacific 
linking  additional  Trans- 
points  for  speeding  wire 
s  In  print  or  mat  form. 
M  Gannett  newspapers  have 
■W  Acme  telephoto  Trans- 
li?  for  use  begining  April  1 
■Btonununication  and  ob- 
pictures  from  the  Acme 
a  New  York. 


DUPLEX  FLAT-BED  AB  FBESS 
with  tabloid  ilitter  and  alip-ehoot 
eqainBoot,  10  okaMe  and  I  doublo- 
tmek  ehaao  tor  0  eoluna,  12  em 
pagot.  Robnilt  by  Daplox  eroetor  lew 
yeara  ago.  Ayallablo  alter  instaila- 
tiom  ol  stereotype  press  next  sammar. 
May  be  seen  running.  Oosh,  where  it. 
Mewe-Argoa,  Qoldsboro,  N.  0. 


L1NOTTPE8:  Medels  e-Sl-RO  tor  sale. 
Good  condition.  Available  elter  Mey 
let.  Box  4006,  Editor  A  Fhiblisbor. 


HOE  BIGHT  ANGLE  QUAD  PRESS 
Double  lolder.  2H  inch  eat  off.  DO 
Drive.  With  or  without  stereo  eqnip- 
ment.  For  farther  detaili  eddreea. 
Box  4098,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Capital  Bureau 

siller  Logan,  a  member  of 


tttal  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Ml  been  named  state  cap- 
*M«pondent. 


FOB  SALE:  NEW  44'  National  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Paper  Cutters,  complete¬ 
ly  equipped,  improved  features.  Im¬ 
mediately  svailsble.  Tfaos.  W.  Hall 
Oo.,  Selling  Agents,  Stamford,  Oonn. 
(N.  Y.  Office,  120  West  42nd  St.) 

19  z  28  OlAYBOUBN  one-color  En¬ 
graver’s  Precision  Proof  Press,  good 
as  new.  Box  4229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  8  OB  4  UNITS,  AO  drive, 

33  8/16"  cnt-oif,  perfect  shape.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


d. 

ft  PUBLISHER  for  MB/eh  30,  194ft 


I 


Mifhwifil  EfiigMOl  For  Snk 


M  PAOB  OOU  OOTUFLB 
4  Uaiw  0— Ms  faMov,  MOTM  cut¬ 
off,  AC  drWe,  will  da  eetor. 

«•  PACa  BOB  SBXTUPLB 

21 H  cut-off,  doable  tolder,  DO  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  etereo. 

24  Page  Hoa  Donhia  SnpplaxMnt 
Long  cnt-eff,  AO  drive,  complete  etereo 
inelnding  turtles  mad  ehaaee. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

562  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Mecknnical  Equipment  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  and  Magsaine  Botary 
Prusaus.  With  or  without  stareo,  AU 
ur  DO  drives.  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Your  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Uoshester  4,  N.  Y. 


WE  ABB  IN  the  market  for  from  one 
to  four  used  Duplex  Unitubular  press 
units;  we  are  also  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  used  2  to  1  Duplex  tubular 
press,  8,  12  or  16  pages.  Desire  im¬ 
mediate  possession  in  both  oeaea;  are 
prepared  to  pay  spot  cash:  We  art 
principals;  nut  dealers.  Box  4029, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two,  psgee 
widel,  13M  incli  printing  diameter — 
21H  men  cnl-uff  or  deck  for  tame, 
(iive  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  He  Publiaher. 


MACHINE  for  grinding  robber  rollers 
wanted  fur  newspaper  prestst.  Mini¬ 
mum  length  to  be  8' — swing  10",  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  required.  Writs  te 
Box  3924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


full  page  Heavy-duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  wanted.  Contact  Advance  Print¬ 
ing  Plate  Oo.,  727  8.  Dearbem  8t.. 
Chicago  5,  Ill.  Phone  Uarrison 
4759-60. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  used  or  new 
heavy  duty  mat  roller  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press.  Address  Commercial  Dispatch, 
Columbus,  Miss. 


USED  PAPER  REEL  WANTED 

CLINE,  8TUNE  or 
OTHER  MAKE 

Bex  4080,  Editor  A  ^bllaher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Will  Buy  Odd  Size  Rolls,  whits 
or  colorad;  any  quantity,  any¬ 
where. 

Daily  Independent 
Anderson,  South  Oarolinn 


FOUR  PAGE  size  Turtles  and  four 
22  -inch  chases  wanted.  Also  in 
market  for  a  uaed  Pony  Autoplete. 
World  Telephone,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana. 


STEREOTYPE  equipment  wanted  for 
finishing  IS'  diam.  plates,  23  9/16" 
sheet  cut;  also  quantity  Chaaas.  Box 
4218,  Editor  &  Pahliaher. 


64  PAGE  Octuple  press,  unit  type  and 
AO  equipment.  Box  4240,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


GOSS  OR  HOE  press,  single  width 
(two  pages  wide).  Box  4239,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITOBSt 
A  Sport  Feature  of  National 
Interest  and  a  Column  of 
Inside  Hollywood  for  Week-End 
Special  Editions  or  Weekly  Papers 

‘'Generally  Speaking” 

By  Guy  Steyeas 

“Around  Hollywood’'* 

By  Jimmy  Sanneci 

Send  for  Proofs  Now 
Hollywood  National  Syndicate 
Pestoffiee  Box  2453 
Hollywood  28,  OaHf. 


OnPOBTUBXTT 

to  beuMse  Mtivu  >aitoei"  in 

FAUCEB  A  FAIMBB.  JBO. 

‘Newspaper  Properties  ahiee  1899” 


My  dutiae  as  publisher  of  the  TRIB¬ 
UNE,  Albert  Lee,  Minn.,  neeeeaitate 
delegation  of  brokerage  and  appraisal 
work  to  an  sasociata.  Must  be  compe¬ 
tent,  experienced  newspaperman  of  ma¬ 
ture  personality  and  good  record,  will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Investment  optional. 

I  will  be  available  for  interview  at 
the  New  Weston  Hotel,  50th  Street 
and  Madison  Avenne,  New  York,  dar¬ 
ing  A.N.P,A.  Convention,  April  22-26. 

If  Interested  Address 


Paul  0.  Belknap,  President 
Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc. 

II  So.  LaSalle  St. ..47  West  34th  St. 
Chicago.  Ill . New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYNDICATE  MATERIAL  wAnTED 
National  syndicate  urgaaisatiun  Is  In¬ 
terested  in  promoting  one  more  feature 
that  is  already  appeariag  in  tome  good 
daily  newspapers.  Individual  selling 
plan.  Box  3984,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  BELEASBS  celWcted  dally 
from  all  Government  agencies  and 
mailed  you  for  $25  a  month.  National 
Press  Release  Service,  127  B  Street. 
S.E..  Washington  3,  D.  O. 


Help  Wanted — Admiaistrabve 


EXPERIENCED  Syadirate  salesman  te 
baiidlr  teles  of  Features  inclndiog 
Mrrps  and  Panels,  All  appliestlona 
will  romaiB  cunfidsatial.  Give  som- 
plete  qualiflcatloua  and  former  con- 
neetions.  Box  3865;  Editor  A  Pub- 
ll^ber. 


MAN  UNDER  39  wanted  with  some 
daily  newspaper  or  presa  association 
experience  who  wiehea  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness  and  sales  operation  of  a  national 
newspaper  feature  syndicate.  He 
should  qualify  later  as  salesman.  Pre¬ 
fer  unmarried  veteran  with  college 
education.  Supply  full  details  of  back¬ 
ground.  with  pietare.  Box  4201,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


IN  SOUTHERN  Oolifomia  coast  city, 
u  leading  daily  newsp^ier  needs  a 
capable  man,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  newspaper  credit  practice.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  kind  of 
man.  Write  givfaig  age  sad  toll  de¬ 
tails  of  your  experience.  Box  4199. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wsmtasl  Advartuiag 


FBOMOTION  MAN 
Assieteat  te  Promotion  Meaager 
wanted  by  MMwaakee  Sesitiael.  Excel¬ 
lent  oyportoaity  tor  laaa  with  aal- 
flciaat  experieaee  to  effieleatly  take 
over  soeoiid  poettiea  ia  large  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  abU  te  write,  have 
some  abiUty  at  layeot;  know  prodac- 
tlon  thoroughly.  Emphasis  oa  Adver- 
tisiag  premotiea.  Bead  toll  pertieu- 
lars  te  nomotioa  Haaager,  lUIwaukee 
Seatiael,  MUwsakee  1.  Wla. 


ADYISTISINO  man  wanted  by  fait 
growing  f7orida  newspaper.  Beanti- 
ful  city  of  15,000;  near  Miami.  Mast 
be  competent  layont  end  copy  man; 
good  salesman.  Splendid  opporti^ty ; 
permanent.  State  age,  experience, 
other  details  including  salary  reqaire- 
ment  in  first  letter.  Son-Tattler,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Florida. 


ADVERTISING  POSITION  with  excel¬ 
lent  possibilities  open  to  yonng  man 
wishing  to  learn  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Veteran  preferred  with  some  sales 
and  advertising  experience.  SmaU 
daily  newspaper  covering  large  terri¬ 
tory. 

McCook  Daily  Gazette,  MeOook,  Neb. 


ADVERTISmO  SALESMAN 
Wanted  for  Daily  hi  city  of  18,600; 
must  be  capable  of  Oopy  Writing  and 
lisyont;  service  regular  aceoante;  give 
experience;  references;  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  photo.  John  Q.  Lambert. 
Natchez  Penioerat,  Nxtehea,  Mias. 


Claesiftaft  Afts  CnL  NmI  Page 
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UWp  Wuted — Fi^itwiil 


Hiip  WMtoJ  A4*wli«wf 

PBOOBBSSIVB  d>itr  within  8»  milet 
of  New  York  Ciljr  oeeke  young  moo 
who  ii  lookinK  to  the  future  and  would 
like  to  roniieet  with  on  orgeniiation 
where  ainrere  effort  ie  appreciated. 

If  you  know  aii  phanea  of  Cliiaailied 
Advertiaing  and  if  goo  are  aincrre  in 
jrour  deaire  to  land  in  a  place  where 
advancement  will  come  aa  progreai 
warrania  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
jou.  Write  atatlng  age,  esperienea, 
refereni-ea  and  aalarg  reqolrementa  to 
Dox  4288,  Rdilor  t  Publiaher. 

BZPEBIBNCBD  DISPLAY  advertiaing 
saleamaa  wanted  with  ropgwriting  and 
aalea  alillllg.  Mual  be  goiing,  aingla 
or  married,  onergetio,  and  able  to  pro- 
dneo  reaolta.  Permanent  poaltloa  for 
one  who  qnaliflea.  Ideal  working  eon* 
diliona  on  a  dallg  and  Hnndag  newa* 
paper  In  a  town  Sn.nOO  pnpnlatinn. 
For  further  partimlara  addreaa.  The 
Bag  dig  TImea.  Hag  dig,  Michigan, 
aliention  A.  J.  Mmpoon. 

ADVBBTISnrO  SALBSMAM  for  weat- 
om  dallg.  Veteran  preferred.  Town 
of  8,500.  trading  rentor  large  farming 
and  llveotoek  tei^torg,  Onlv  dallg  in 
the  terrltnrg;  pnhllabea  woehtg.  owna 
radio  atation.  Hpaee.  lime  aoM  com¬ 
bination  hnt  mao  wanted  for  newepa- 
per.  Have  IC-pato  Duplex  oieraotr^ 
color  prana.  Not  replacement  jod. 
Permanent.  Rotarg,  eommiaalon  nr 
both.  Oorreapondenee  Invited,  fllve 
Bitl  partienlara.  training  and  expert- 
on«a.  Rax  4188,  Rdilor  A  PuMlaher. 

WB  IHYITB  applleailona  for  poaitlona 
on  oar  retail  and  national  advertUIng 
otalfa  from  men  25  to  85  geara  oliC 
with  nniveraltg  edneatlon  or  eom- 

t arable  hackgronnd.  Appliranta  would 
are  oewapaper  advertiaing  nr  othar 
media  aalea  experlenre.  I.lheral  aalarg. 
Advancement  commenanrato  with  abll- 
Itg.  Rend  full  partienlara  in  letter  la 
Rm  N.  Rag.  advertiaing  director. 
Mllwankeo  mntinel,  Mllwankoo  1, 
Wlaeonaln. 

TOmiO.  BBTATL  newapaper  advertia¬ 
ing  aalevman  with  good  record  wanted. 
We  puMUh  a  -moming-evenIng-Rnndag 
eomhlnatinn.  with  50.000  elrenlation. 
In  one  of  the  flneat  mmmnnitlea  In  the 
United  Statea.  Plena#  write  (do  not 
come  and  aee  na).  giving  all  detalla, 
Inrlndlng  referencea  who  know  gon 
are  a  good  advertiaing  aaleatnan.  Rnaa 
Rrodeld.  advertiaing  manager.  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Kentnckg.  Herald-I*eader. 


PWWnmgail-wrwwaaaM 
Steadg  aituaiioa  for  Union  prooomaa* 
foreman,  5  dago,  40  komru,  10-pago 
Uupinx  tubalar.  Muat  bo  oxporloacod. 
Kolvroncoa  ooooaaarg.  Uoal  oppertnnl* 
tg  in  uao  of  iho  midwoal'a  moot  pro* 
grosalvo  towaa  of  Xt.UUO  pepulalloa. 
dodalla  Uoinuorat-CapUal,  H^alia,  Mo. 

OOBIBHIATIOII  WEB  Preaaman 
wanted  at  unco  in  midweat  town  ul 
4U.U0U  population.  Union  acale  $1.28ii 
per  huur,  4u-liour  week,  dag  work,  per- 
manent  poaitinn.  Kurniah  referuncea 
and  atalu  experience.  Addreaa  Box 
4228,  care  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

OOMPOSIMO  BOOM  rOBBMAM 
AfMruuua  dailg.  14  machiuva,  Allan* 
tir  atatoa,  Uniua.  Muat  havo  oxperi* 
anco,  able  to  handle  man,  know  make* 
up.  Uiva  background.  Box  4118, 
Editor  A  Pnhllahor, _ 

LIHOTTPBB  —  OPEBATOB  wanted, 
head  letter  and  atraight  matter.  Alao 
eumpoaitor  for  floor  and  ada.  Average 
$7U  weeklg,  including  ovartimo.  J.  0. 
Pbilllpa  Uailg  Herald,  Borger,  Texaa. 

WOBKmO  rOBEMAH  WA1ITBD~' 
Five-dag  dailg.  >4ork  8  houra  Mon* 
daga  through  Fridaga.  Permaaont. 
The  Fagotto  TVibuno,  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 

MAM  WAMTBD — For  atripplag  and 
printing;  alao  help  at  other  hiaarhoo 
in  Ktching  mom.  J.  P,  Johaaton, 
Tampa  Trihaae,  Tampa,  Florida. 

FBIMTBBA— Mood  aovoral  good  print* 
ora.  Modem  ahop,  good  aeaio,  ideal 
plane  tn  lava.  TiaMo-Aogro,  Twin  Falla, 
1  daho. _ 

BMOBATBB  WAMYBD  for  Midweat 
eitg.  878  for  daga;  $78  far  alghta. 
Box  4III4.  IMilor  A  Pnbllabar. 

LIMUTTFB  operator  waatod  for  Ad 
machiua,  good  aalarg.  The  Dallg  Bui* 
letln,  Martlaavillo.  Va. 


Holp  Waaioi— GrcaUbmi 

OIBOULATIOM  MAMAOBB 
Kvanlug  newapaper  ouvertag  coaoea* 
tratod  ama  deeirea  wurkiag  On  aula* 
t.on  Manager.  Muat  havo  aaceeaafal 
record,  aggreaalva,  familiar  with  ABO 
recurda  Abilitg  to  prvdneo  will  bo 
mwardod.  Newapaper  publlahed  ta 
dig  over  AOU.UUU.  Ntato  age.  oxpori* 
eneo,  married  or  aingla  and  aalarg  ax* 
l>••l■ll*d.  Box  4088,  Editor  A  Pub* 


RURTirBItR  FkFint 
ADYBBTISIHO  BBPBBSBMTATKm 

Wanted — A  non-enmpetitive  hoal* 
neea  paper  tn  ahare  expmiaee  nf 
aaleaman'a  aalarg  nMe#  and  tmv* 
aling  expenaea  for  Ronthem  terri* 
torg.  Wnnid  reanit  In  volume* 
oppnrtnnitg  to  attract  A*1  aaloa* 
man. 

Addreaa  Box  8814.  Rditor  A  Publiaher 

ADVBBTTSnrO  MAMAOBB 
For  brink  mnrninr  Rallv.  ten  thnnaand 
city.  Weatern  Rtate.  Mnat  he  prnmn. 
tinn  minded  ;  rond  lagniit ;  Indnatrinna, 
affable.  Permanent  pnaltinn.  Hona* 
Inx  ovallahla.  *nn  week.  Box  4108, 
Editor  A  PnMIaher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPBIflNO  la  diaplag 
advertiainx  department  for  experl* 
aneed  gnnng  woman  or  man.  Olxe  fnll 
partienlam  8r«l  lettor,  Inrlndlng  aal* 
arg  reqnirementa.  Raatom  North 
OaroHna  aftemnoa  dailg.  Box  4075, 
Editor  A  Pnhilahev 

ADVBBTI8INO  ex|ierienred  aaleaman 
wanted  Able  tn  handle  pmmnlioa 
and  regular  aeennnta.  Referencea  ra* 

Keated:  honalng  available  Thnraaa  O. 

mmera.  Rnawnll  Dailg  Record,  Roe- 
well,  New  Mex. 

PBBMAHBHT  poaltion  ae  aecnnd  man, 
advertiaing  diaplag,  ektahlUhed  Wit* 
eonain  dallg.  S.SOfl  elrenlation.  Rtata 
all  Aral  lettar.  Box  4187,  Edilor  A 
Publiaher. 

ADYBBTISINO— Man  or  woman  with 
lagoul  and  aalea  abilitg.  Dailg  World. 
Atiaatie  Oitg,  N.  J. 


PROMOTION  OPPOBTUNITY 
New  York  City  newapaper  it  looking 
for  an  aaaiatanl  promotion  manager,  to 
aaauiiie  full  reapiinaibilltg  for  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  in  all  ita  phaaea,  ape* 
cial  eventa.  etc.  Thia  it  a  permanent 
job  with  a  real  future.  Write  fully,  en* 
cloaing  recent  snapshot,  to  Box  4248, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

OIBOULATION  MANAOEB  WAMTBD 
Bmall  Dailg  Newapaper 
IVriiiaiirnl  Poaiiiuu 
Write  guur  expericnee, 

Halarg  ex|>erted,  etc. 

DB  XALB  DAILY  OHBONIOLB 
De  Kalb,  llllneia 


Help  Waalo^ — Art 
ART  DIBBOTOB 

Waahingtaa,  U.  U.  inagaaioe  haa  op* 
portanitg  for  man  aaparieaaad  in  lag* 
ant.  and  pahllvation  mechanica.  la* 
leraaiing  wnrk  with  a  fatam.  Bond 
aniline  af  eaparienca.  Will  interview 
in  Mew  Turk.  Pkilsdeipkin  and  Wnek* 
Ingtun.  Write  Bm  4087,  Bdllev  A 
Pnkllehar. 

RETOUCH  ABTI8T  WANTED 
for  metropolitan  evening  paiier  in 
Ohio;  must  be  fnllg  experienced  In 
handling  photographs  and  lagoutH;  car¬ 
toon  and  free-hand  drawing  abilitg 
not  required.  Box  4245,  Edilor  A 
Publisher. 

ABTIST,  experienced  relniirher  with 
background.  Appig  in  |>erton  or  fnr* 
nisb  aauiples  and  detaila  tn  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Hersid,  Editorial  Do* 
partment.  1317  U  Street,  N.W.,  Waah* 
ington  5,  O.  0. 


DESK  MAM  OM  THM  WAY  UP 

For  the  man  who  can  handle  ang  rim 
Job  aagwhare,  and  knows  It.  and  haa 
hit  eye  on  the  slot  or  something  bet¬ 
ter — or  for  the  small  city  man  who  baa 
about  hit  bit  coiling  and  doesn't  want 
to  stop  there — here's  an  opportunity. 
He'll  start  on  the  rim  of  an  aggressive 
midwest  afternoon  paper  reaching  now 
for  100.000  circulation.  There’s  a  job 
waiting  for  a  slot  man,  and  a  awing 
slot  man  Just  at  soon  at  he  ahowt  he 
ran  handle  it. 

There's  a  state  desk  opening  coming 
up.  The  desk  pay  level  is  the  beat  in 
this  eitg,  probably  in  this  state,  to 
start,  and  of  cnorte  it  will  go  up  for 
th#  man  who  can  deliver.  'The  man 
we  want  will  have  a  minimum  of  live 
geara  copy  deck,  a  good  general  edu¬ 
cation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  newi* 
papering  and  a  lot  of  good  Judgment. 
We'd  like  to  hear  the  whole  story  in 
the  first  letter — experience,  salary, 
and  honting  reqalrement.  Box  4180, 
Editor  A  Pnblitlier. 

BZEOUTIYB  8POBT8  BDITOE 
Ohio  Metropolitan  newapaper  haa 
splendid  opportnaitg  for  an  exeentlve 
tperta  editor.  Mnat  know  makeup 
and  coprreadlng  tboronghlg,  pietnret 
too;  will  be  given  fall  aathoriig  di¬ 
recting  italf,  oat  dallea  will  not  in¬ 
volve  rolamninjg  or  rovering  news. 
Knowledn  of  Ohio  spnrta  neeeaaarg. 
Give  fnll  partienlara.  Box  4143,  amro 
of  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 

ATTMMTIOM  EDITOES 
Do  gon  have  n  (IIKID  man  being  ro* 
plnc^  bg  ratamlng  vett  We  have 
eteadg  epoi  with  opportnaitg  far  a 
top  ama  on  copg  deek  nr  eitg  aide. 
No  mom  far  madioaritg.  Jeamnl, 
Ran  niegn.  Calif. 

COPY  EBADra 

$65,  40  honrs.  Midwest.  Box  4181, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 

BDITOBIAL  WRiTEE— Nortbwealem 
mnming  dailg  prefera  gonng  man  with 
■ome  axperienac.  Rnclnae  aamples  cf 
ediiariala,  l•oth  light,  aarinna.  Brief 
oalliiie  af  edaration,  prtvieus  emplag* 
ment.  polltleal  nnlninns  desired.  Hoz 
4028.  R4«inr  A  PnblUher. _ 

DE8KMAN  —  Enterprising  afternoon 
dallg  In  deep  Rnuth  want!  relUhIo 
competent,  imaginative  deskman.  Good 
pay  and  pleasant  working  conditlona. 
Addreaa  fnll  details  to  Box  4186, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  com* 
bination  state  desk,  city  news  and 
general  aasignmenti  bg  April  28. 
Pleasant  working  rnnditinna  in  the 
beautiful  Black  Hills.  Man  without 
family  preferred,  because  nf  housing 
sitnstinn.  Write.  Managing  Editor. 
Dailg  Journal,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota. 

ENTERPRISING  ptiotograph#r  and 
news  writer  wanted  for  |H>slilon  with 
News  liiirran  of  n  Western  Cniversllg. 
Box  4124.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

INTEBESTINO  POSITION  OPEN 
To  Exporioneed  Sodxl  Boporter 
Midwestern  daily  newspaper  (;t7.000 
cirrnislinn)  needs  an  experienced  so¬ 
cial  reporter  at  once.  Wire  or  write 
giving  complete  details  on  experience, 
etc.  Box  4198.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Kx|>erienrrd  end  cap* 
able  nf  handling  any  lg|>e  of  news  or 
featnre  asaignments.  rewrite  nr  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  City  Hall  coverage.  Good 
pay  and  pleasant  working  ronditions 
In  sitg  of  33.000.  Centra'iia  Evening 
Sentinel.  Oeniraiia.  Illlnola. 


REPORTEB8  —  Two  reporters  for 
morning  and  afternoon  Daily.  April 
flrst.  Prefer  two  or  more  geara'  ex* 
iserianre.  Capital  Newt,  JrFaraoa 
City,  Missonrl. 


TEXAS  DALLY 
approximately  $a40.008^S»i! 
Mat  annually  U  looking  (TTJ 
with  a  proven  rarevg  J 
come  a  part  owner  CT" 
$10,000.  This  oppnrtnnii,  ?? 
to  invastora.  but  ualy  i* 
baa  the  ability  to  pr^am 
onaly  bettor  pewinaaoe  T* 
not  looking  for  a  "ckalr'wii^; 
a  man  who  wants  ta  wark 
reasonably  decent  aalarg  twTL! 
earnings  from  hia  lioooo^a"* 
than  a  reasonibls  rttara  at  • 
inveatment.  Unless  gas  an  ^ 
a  hard  worker  with  a 
ground,  do  not  answer 
ment.  We  would  be  iniata^ 
young  man  who  haa  oaly  ky 
yaara  of  good  nvwspaptr  au^ 
or  a  middle-aged  man  vho^? 
a  greater  rounded  oat  eaiwrh 
editorial  department.  Ba  imt 
tot  A  Publisher.  •"kl 

SYNDICATE  daalret  experknol  i 
versatile  Sports  WrIUr.  WihtJ 
Submit  aamplea.  Box  ini.  uZ 
Publisher.  ^ 

TELEGRAPH  EDTTOE  — 
position  open  for  Telegrask  uZ, 
Reporter.  Gaietta  Telsarsak. 
Springs,  Colorado. 

YOUNG  COMBINATIOE  M  « 
and  reporter;  demonstratri  iM 
three  years'  minimnm  -Ttytriraii; 
Qu'red.  preferably  with  taalW  4 
daily,  akin  with  camera  dstbaUa  I 
to  start,  city  of  20,000.  (live  Ml 
tails  edneatlon  and  barknaaai,  n 
Interest,  ennnertinna,  raiiiUjnm^, 
ord.  Send  samples  nf  work  nf  iliq 
graph.  Box  4243,  Editor  $  PtkS 

Uakir 


OPPORTHWITT 
IM  PUBUO  BBLATRHI 

Ohallanglng  new  Job  with  Mh| 
eaatem  mannfactarer  for  t  aw 
with  experience  so  newnpaan  w 
porter  and  in  corporatkia  PiHb 
Kelatlona  wnrk.  Hsiw  h  m 
chanee  to  learn  the  msipaai  mi 
top  to  bottom — pul  yanrkMwi 
work — make  the  Job  tmv  vkk 
yon.  Good  salary.  Writs  M$ 
of  experience  and  salary  rmaiw 
menta.  Reference*  destrsL 

Addywaa  Bex  4200,  EMItar  A  PikMi 


_ Litorarg  Afoaeg  Servif 

PHOTOORAPHEES— Fsaiars  pkH 
■lories  bring  excellent  riiM  IM I 
tional  magaaines.  Berths  KhMi 
ISO  E.  40th  St..  N.  T.  0.  11 

_ Stt88iio8a  W Mted — AMiiaiilwfci 

ABirr  CAPTAIN  waala  pan  aW 
■hip  H-west  siiinll  dait.r  nr  lararvnlj 
with  option  to  purchase  ronir*Mii|l 
terest  within  two  years.  lOyranl 
perienra  writing,  editing,  fheiwj 
eriilive  eaparity,  living  eats  ywjj 
final  deaJ  cloaing.  Box  INO,  Ml 
A  Pnhiiaher. 

CHICAGO  COBBESPONSnr 
able  for  non-competing  trade  ytya 
College  grsdnate.  Newapaper.  M 
line  background.  Already  h*s* 
piiblicatinns  in  food  and  dra|  M 
Box  4188,  Editor  A  Pnbliskar. 


BEPOBTEB,  Female,  some  experience, 
for  general  re|Hirting  upatatc  New 
York  daily.  S8.U00  rirrnlation.  Write, 
Box  4188.  Rditor  A  Pnbllsher. 

SOCIETY  BDITOB 
For  Afterauuo  Daily  and  Sunday. 
Post  Tribune,  Jelferaun  City,  Mlaaaarl. 

IDITOR  ft  P 


Sititiona  Waited— CjrctJMiM 

TOP  FLIGHT  elrculailnn  ■•••• 
Beal  referenees.  OutalaBdlni  rs8 
biilldihg  cireulatlon  and  moldial  • 
dent,  enthusiastic  organlaatios.  IW 
ing  (lermanenl  and  happier  ensarrta 
Available  after  thirty  days 
present  employer.  Box  4211, 

A  Pnbllsher. 

OIBOULATION  MAMAOB 
Over  20  yrare'  experience  in  sH 
of  circulation  work.  Prefer  < 
city  of  100,000  or  more,  bnl  *•» 
anywhere.  Best  of  referenees. 
employ^.  Box  4218,  Editor  A 
Haber, 

•UILISHIR  for  Morofc  31.  t 
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r:;;^tILATIOM  MAMAOBB  wUh 
•r*^  will  luerraiHi  »ud  cooaoli- 
,S^tl^»l.i.0B  mod  NtT  KKVB. 
BBd  msiulaiB  aolid  ur- 
Oeairaa  prolliabla  (uloro 
*aanaial  or*aoliatioo  whara 
g^nadaa  politica  Top  rafa^ 
*  Wriia  Boi  4167,  Kditor  A 

_ _ 

atiTlOB  MANAOEB  or  aaaiat* 
'^•alaaa  >aBrt  oulauuiding  rac* 
^-aatioD  builder.  Know  all  da* 
lJuM  cireulatloB  work.  Boy 
•aiaa.  t^icitom.  mall,  newatland 
^1  ulea.  Familiar  with  AKO 
di  Bat  of  rafarenoea.  Box 
i  UBor  k  Publiaber. 

{Miw  Vulod — A^ortUiag 

niTISniCl— Soroeaafal  prodae* 
iMMid:  ituif'  300,000  rlrealotioii. 
^  uawar,  S,0OO;  Advertiaing 
1^,  tO.uOO.  Bafrraooea  praaant, 
f  Sound  ravaon  for 

teebaaga.  (Booth  ooljri  ganarol 
pr  ar  adaertiaing  manager.  Box 

t  Mtor  *  Publlaher. _ 

■UTOOT  AKD  OOPT  MAH 
gtoN  jraan  newapapar  and  print- 
aiwieBw.  Proven  record  in  aalaa 
itff  production,  top  refarenraa. 
hpntnanrnt  poaitlon  with  fntura. 
mi  with  family,  will  locato  any- 
R.  Mow  employed.  Box  4193, 
ar  t  Publiaber. _ 

BHUL  MAHAOEB..  Thoroughly 
naaod.  Wida  aequalolaae# 
i|  advartiaara  and  aganeiaa. 
aitaa  10  work  conatmriiaaly.  in 
pRliM  wiik  your  rvpraaantatlvea, 
p"a  arkadaie.'’  Box  S0«a,  Kdi- 
I  Pakliaker  _ 

MT  adaertiaing  saleaman.  12  Vi 
aiith  86.000  eaatarn  daily.  Ex- 
hnd  layout  and  copy.  Vataran, 
hd  referencea.  Prefer  New  Eng- 
1  Bat  4244,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

BRUIKO  manager  nr  aaleaman 
krrritor,  experienced  large,  email 
k^en.  fond  organixer.  prodiicar. 
Inrard.  On  anywhere  with  prom- 
Ihtara.  Box  4228,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I. 

mOH  New  York,  Penna,,  or 
ihyland  pnbliaher  looking  for  an 
Iptt.  axgreeaive  advertiaing  man- 
Oatatanding  14  yeara  rerord. 
k,lol<er.  idea*,  viaion.  Box  4106, 
vl  Pablieher. 

mUTISmO  MANAOEB 
bAaaxe  to  larger  field.  Proven 
»■  Pally  ex|ierieneed  aa  depart- 
iMaager  in  Cleaaifled.  Local.  Na¬ 
ll  ivd  Promotion.  Box  4230,  Edl- 
ihUiaher. 

-  1 

Slwiioaa  Want«4— Art _ 

[•np  ABTIST.  VEIBBAN 
FM40a  llttlf  rHnurliitig.  Woold 
li**!  **  *"  “P^fnin  Pennaylvanla 
•"Jeraa  newapaper.  Huroplaa 
jyd  Ray  Hemoe  Moetnn  Pa. 

Cartooniat;  Sll  Vet- 
i  I*  yeara’  experience  civilian 
l^piblicatiooa.  Editorial  car- 
"■bAea.  Clippinga  of  work  on 
A  Box  4216,  Editor  A  Pmb- 


*AiMt  VaatoJ— UtorkI 

N  UABH  FAST— PrtaeoioB 
iJjOl^  ’48.  alngle;  8  yeara 
Jhlat.  Itealre  exparienee  and  in- 
*•  aaaall  daily  paper.  Re- 
week  aa  haoia.  Dctaila  on 
MB  IMS.  Editor  A  PnblUbav. 


_ Help  JITaMoA— Eaitorial _ 

ACTxVE  xUUAU  JMuiht  aeuke  reporting 
oi'  ueak  wuia;  uaa  juurualiaUi  uegreo. 
aix  uiuutba'  daily  experience  and  Aiuiy 
diecuai'ge.  available  uuw,  ilux  4176, 
t.ditur  at  Publiaber. _ 

COxa.£OE  OBAOUATE;  26;  Veteran; 
Army  Meeaiy  expel  leuve,  wauta  repurt- 
ing  job  aiiiall  uiiy  daily.  Auywuura. 
<duiua  learner.  liux  42d8,  i:,uitur  A 
1-uniiaber. 

OUJUtiihPUAUENT  aburily  guiug  to 
kiuiwpv  aeexa  tu  repreaeut  Auierivan 
uewapapera,  periudieaia  ur  ayudiuatea. 
Uox  awwu,  kuiior  A  Publuber. 

CUB  Newapaper,  uiagaaiue,  ur  iradw 
puuiicaliuu.  24,  adttcd  Cviiega,  Ariuy 
papera.  Cnpy  buy  New  lurk  Iraiiy 
xsewa.  Bux  4idO,  kidiiur  A  I'ublianer. 

A  DAILY  ”laUHT  EDITOBIAL” 

>6  111  gam  raauera  lur  yuur  editurial 
page,  lUiuei  tw  inkle  in  page.  Aewepo- 
pera,  byuuicatee  eeud  lur  eurreui  aoiu- 
p.ee.  Bug  4u4W,  KUitur  A  Publiaber. 

EDITOB  •  BEPOBTEB.  40.  married, 
cuildreu;  gleauy,  levei-ueaded,  earneei; 
hncai  referviicee.  etricily  auuer.  17 

yaara’  experieaeo  on  waokliot;  waata 

rcapuuein.e  juu  uu  New  iurk.  .vew 
Plugiand  daily.  Iticbard  N.  bate,  70-12 

bStu  Avenue,  Wuodbuvnn,  N,  Y. _ 

EDITOB,  28.  Now  York  City  only, 
teeka  reepunuible  poeilioo  on  trade 
juurnaJ.  Proaiution,  prixluctiun  experi¬ 
ence,  now  empiuyed;  o7u  to  aiart. 
Bux  4310,  Edilur  A  Publiuher. 

A  EDITOBIAL  CUB.  Veteran,  26, 
married;  aix  monUia’  experience  un 
Cuuueeticnt  daily,  iteplaued  by  Vet¬ 
eran.  Hard  porker,  Uullege  back¬ 
ground.  All-around  writing  ability, 
beet  referencea,  deaires  newapaper. 
publicity  or  advertiaing  poaitlon  In 
Metropuiitan  area,  balnry  upen.  Bux 
4307,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

BDlTUBlAL— Uag  Cnriuenist  and  il- 
luetrater,  ex-Ariuy  ulhcer.  Previously 
nurked  for  bt.  laiule  Pusi-Diapaieh, 
nieu  Pil,  Uumuiuu  bene#  luagnaine 
and  otbers.  Will  aubuiil  aaniplee  on 
requeat.  Salary  raaauoablo.  Uruae 
Uregvry,  600  ilidlaad  Ave.,  Uyo.  Now 
York. _ 

Ik  EDITOBIAL  approatloa.  Vetaraa 
bunting  uieab  in  uvwe  gams.  Edited 
College  and  Army  publivaiioua.  2u; 
iingie;  work  anywhere.  Small  town 
paper  preferred.  Boa  4034,  Editor  A 
Publiaber. 

it  EDITOBIAL  Aasistant,  26,  Veteran. 
New  Yurk  City  only.  Art  background. 
Army  newapaper,  promotion,  reaearcb ; 
trade  journal  experience,  wants  gel 
set  aouie  phase  uf  field.  Box  4209, 

Editor  A  Publiaber, _ 

EDITOBIAL — Kecent  Army  editor  of 
ATC  paper,  European  Tbeatre.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  pliaaes,  reporting  to 
layout.  Education  includes  BS,  M.A. 
Prefer  denk  job  in  eastern  area.  Box 
4227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPEBIENCED  Nl^SMAN,  15  yeara. 
employed,  deaires  reaimiiaible  periiia- 
nent  |H>sition  daily.  Sports,  telegraph, 
city,  news  editor  larger  paper,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  smaller.  Veteran,  33.  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child.  Bux  4241.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPEBIENCED  copy  render,  rewrite 
man  with  A-1  references,  aeeks  post  on 
New  York  paper  or  trade  magasine. 
Box  4205,  Editor  A  I'ublisher. 

PABT-TIME  EDITORIAL  MAN 
Author  of  a  published  book  will  quit 
his  present  $6,7U0  newt  job  to  do 
own  writing.  Seeks  part-time  or  free¬ 
lance.  Experienced  newspapers,  maga- 
sines,  Itpsinets  papers.  Desk,  roliimn- 
ivt,  rewrite,  etc.  Box  4233,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEED  A  SrOBTE  EDITOR? 
Your  search  is  uvwr.  Voiiinful,  ex- 
perienred.  extremely  capable.  Onod 
references.  C.ply  papers  with  pro¬ 
gressive  Sports  pulley  need  reply.  Box 
4u66.  Editor  A  Piililiebrr. 

SPUBTA  EDITOR 

Bxperienred  aewsmae  waata  spo^* 
oaly.  afternooa  daily  spot  desiring  eg- 
greseive  local  haadling.  Box  40V6, 
Editor  A  Pabllsber. 


_ SitnalioM_WMtoj  Editoriai _ 

CABam AX  ly aA,  lyiL.iiilD  I'civv  acuop 
uu  U.  b.  airival,  example  tup  nexa 
willing.  Vvurkeii  way  iiiruugn  Uedill 
bcUoul  Journalism  public  relalioua 
wriier-accuuni  mao  uue  ul  best  agen¬ 
cies.  knur  years  AAP  PKC,  news  uf- 
bcer  fur  lour  star  Ueueral  in  I'acibu. 
CuvereU  Luauu,  Ckiuawg,  Japan  air 
war  lur  C.  b. -world  press.  UuuU  pru- 
Isssional  newsman,  keen  news  sense. 
Luiversliy-lrsiueil  eprcialiy  luieiua- 
tluual  lelalloue,  Ixaveieil  all  over 
Japan,  know  people,  prublema;  been 
Cmua,  Manila,  Hawaii.  Want  raoio 
news  edunrauip-apecial  events,  guoil 
paying  news  or  luisign  ness,  news 
magasiue,  ur  writer  lur  uewe  com- 
meuialur.  Uuusiaer  genuine  punilo 
relaliuua,  not  publicity  ur  prees  agon- 
try.  Want  Job  wiin  fuiuie,  aule 
create  tor,  make  avil  repuiauou.  Age 
2b,  Proven  leaUerabip-execulive  anil- 
ay,  eiucere,  desire  make  ureams  in 
ba  Pacibu  come  true.  Box  4180, 
Elinor  A  Pubiisiier. _ 

PuBssxbatxiA  oil  XaXix’Xwrs 
Operation  uf  small  uaiiy  wauied  by 
uiauagiug  eoilor  whu  baa  sliu  served  aa 
perauubei  and  prumotiunai  cuuauitant. 
luairieu,  age  44,  uue  sun  16,  Epiacupal- 
ian,  A.Bn  excellent  general  bealtu,  29 
yeara  midwest  editorial  experience  in¬ 
cluding  preae  and  picture  aervicea,  au- 
tuor  news  text,  member  bigme  Delta 
Cui.  Prefer  dry  climate  lM>cause  of 
sinus,  lutereated  in  creative  and  or¬ 
ganisational  reaponsibilitiaa.  Personal 
uaia  and  exhibits  avsilabio.  Appre¬ 
ciate  interview.  Box  4216,  Editor  A 
Pablieher. 

Sow  LBAVJiia  ARMY 
Ufliear,  8l,  returning  to  ediitag-— pa¬ 
per,  magaaine,  or  radio,  k'looel  oduea- 
lioboi  baekgrunud,  tborougb  oewapo- 
per  training  and  eaparieueei  od.  coun¬ 
try  weesliae,  meiropvittas  publlciiy 
writing,  radio  news  ssripts,  ed.  bid 
bouse  organ,  telegrapb  ad.  good 
mediom-Biaed  daily.  Eauw  typo,  pio. 
tayvuio,  iruol  pago  make-up.  Preciau, 
enthuaisaiic  wrilur.  676.  Box  dPtfd. 
Editor  A  l*tH>lialier. 

NOW  EMPLOYED — Hoaso  organ  writ¬ 
er,  2  Vk  yeara  experience,  seeks  similar 
position  with  opportanities.  Newspa¬ 
per  background.  Uingle,  22.  Bux 
4171,  Ed. tor  A  Publisher. 

QUALIPIED  woman  desires  trade  pa¬ 
per  and  other  correspondence  in  Bus- 
ton  and  N.  E.  ares.  Exceptional  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4234,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

UNIVEBSITT  graduate  witb  training 
in  Journalism  wants  reporting  or  edit¬ 
ing  job  on  buutbern  daily  or  weekly. 
Box  4193,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ir  VETERAN,  26,  .Stsrs~and  Stripes 
feature  and  magasiue  writer  desires 
Euiturial  jub  witb  Pacific  Coast  mag- 
asiue,  publication  houae  ur  bouse 
organ,  Ouod  right-hand  man  for  right 
editor.  Carl  Pierson,  3106  Cardiff 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  34,  California. 

WOMAN  JOURNALISM  TEACHER 
With  experience  un  Daily  w-anta  work 
with  Trade  journal  or  in  Public  Itels- 
tions.  Much  writing  pnliliHhed,  Write 
Box  4197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  FADE  EDITOB 
Experience  newa  reporting,  editing, 
featurek.  University  graduate.  Kefer- 
ences.  Box  4203,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

WBITEB-EDITOB,  30.  Ex  AAF  Cap¬ 
tain  BS,  ML,  5  years’  newspaper,  mag¬ 
asine,  radio,  public  relalinns.  Articles 
sold  to  leading  magasines.  Now  writ¬ 
ing  book  under  runtrart.  Seeks  worth¬ 
while  N.  Y.  C.  magaaine  editorial  rnn- 
nectinn.  Box  4236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASaiHOTON  OOBBESPONDENT 

Experienced  iiewapaperiusn 

relnruing  from  Service, 
desires  tu  serve  an  additional 
Midwealern  ur  Western  client. 

Box  4091.  Editor  A  Pnlilisber 

WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  paper  cor- 
reapuadeui  svatlable.  Fast,  deiiemlsble 
service,  wire  or  mall.  Over  36  years 
experisncs.  Box  4068,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lirher. 

WASHINOTON,  D.  0„  COVEBAOB 
News  ur  business,  by  working  oews- 
papennan  witb  good  contseta.  Box 
4176,  Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


_ SitMtioM_Waatod — Editorial _ 

20  TEAKS  IN  NEWsPAX-xul  WOBKl 
IT  VO  ytaia  in  pubucityl 
46-year-ulU  uewkpapei'uiao, 
thoroughly  versed  in  ail  pnaae*  uf  edi¬ 
turial  work  (prefers  wrilingi,  wants 
tu  be  an  boneat  nian  again.  Sauiplet, 
referencea,  etc.  furniaiied  uu  request. 
Not  a  tly-by-nigbt,  held  2  jobs  In  26 
yeara.  Box  4226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Silnaiioai  Wantod — Mockamcal 

PHOTO-ENOBAVINO 
Superintendent,  iiisaler  crafl«man  all 
branebes,  bntb  newspaper  and  com- 
morcisi.  College  graduate,  member 
l.P.E.U.  Expert  witb  ’’all-tont'*  en¬ 
graved  adi.  Can  elHeieully  manago 
melrupolilan  newspaper  engraving 
plant  for  maximum  quality  output  at 
minimum  coat.  Will  consider  only  per¬ 
manent  career  position  un  metrupolilaa 
dully.  $100  minimum.  Box  4217, 
Ediior  A  Publisher. 

A  PBOTU-IUuBikVLav 
All-Around  Engrever  Al.  no  tin  shops; 
maker  of  first  class  priming  platsi, 
newspaper  or  commercial;  can  furniah 
referencea;  wants  to  connect  with 
good  outfit,  as  foreman  and  produe- 
tioD  manager;  salary  $90  ^  week,  or 
will  work  oat  shares  In  going  ooncero. 
Write  fully.  Box  4247,  Editor  A 
Pn  hlisher. 

X'A^ooskuUaa  ur  presa-aiereutype  foro- 
man.  86  years’  rx|ierience.  Blark 
and  white,  color.  Sevaral  yeara  aasiat- 
ant  mechanical  saperinlendrnt.  AU 
typea  rotary  presses.  Kpecialiia  la 
good  printing.  If  yon  need  formaa 
who  knows  his  way  around,  answer 
this  ad.  References.  Available  on 
abort  notice.  State  salary.  Box  4237, 

Editor  A  Pnbllahor. _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEB  wants  Job  in 
Southwest  or  California.  Experienced 
in  color  separation,  fine  line  and  half¬ 
tone  work.  Samples  of  wock  if  da- 
sired.  Box  4172.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MB.  PUBLISHER — If  yoo  need  aa 
rfflrirat  composing  mom  superintend¬ 
ent  (Onion),  write  Uox  4194,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  Waatod — fbotograptse 

PHOTOOBAPHEB  desires  change  to 
city  under  arveuty-five  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation.  Previous  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  and  smaller  daily.  Experieneo 
— wirephoto,  color,  everything  photo¬ 
graphic  newspaper  lino.  Keferences 
excellent.  Desire  west,  middle  west. 
Have  ear,  complete  equipmeot,  includ¬ 
ing  labomtory.  Married.  Will  como 
own  expense  for  interview.  Box  4214, 
Kd’tor  A  Pnlilisber. _ 

PHOTOOBAPHEB,  84.  experienced 
Kodaebrome  rovers  and  lUiislrslinns. 
Now  employed  New  York  leading  pub¬ 
lisher,  desires  change.  Box  4174.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

A  PHOTOOBAPHEB — Veteran.  Would 
like  a  job  on  a  daily  new-spaper  or 
syndicate.  Pre-war  experience.  Best 
references.  Single;  willing  to  go  any 
place.  Box  4177.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO  BETOUCHEB.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  married.  46.  wishea  iierms- 
nent  position  on  paper.  Boa  4312, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  Wootod — fablic  RolalioM 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 
Experienced,  all-amoud  public  rels- 
tiuna  man  soon  available.  Pre-war  ox- 
porieuce  comprised  newspaper,  maga- 
xine.  radio,  community,  plant,  trado 
aisuciation  and  overall  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns.  Army  egperienre  (in  addition 
to  training  inductees  in  the  field)  en¬ 
compassed  inch  varied  assignments  as 
editing  camp  newrspapers,  publiriaing 
branches  of  the  servico,  ghost-writing 
and  supervising  nsttonsi  bond  drive 
projects.  Ckimpetent  writer,  axeellent 
contact  man.  good  public  a|H-sker. 
Tactful,  well-rounded,  travelled.  Sound 
ideas.  Entered  Army  a  private:  to  bo 
separated  a  captain.  Former  employer 
a  battle  easnalty.  Box  4346,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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cord  the  incidents  (our  own  segment  of  the  world’s  surface 
scholars  have  little  information  outside  of  the  ’’freedom  of  in- 
so  far  to  go  on)  it  will  be  inter-  formation”  s^ere.  But  the  Rus- 
estmg  to  read  why  the  Soviet  sians  are  suffering  from  a  “fear 
armies  all  of  a  sudden  started  complex,** 
to  pull  out  of  Iran  and  Man¬ 
churia.  Did  U.S.-Britlsh  govern¬ 
ment  oi - -  •  -■ 

cle  and  -  - -  - - 

did  the  newspaper  and  radio  ac-  strata  that  freedom  of  informa- 
counta  in  two  countries  tion  is  a  desirable  implement  to 

.  insure  peace  and  understanding, 

-  —  -  then  some  progress  might  be 
Soviet  government  made  with  the  Russians.  That 
appears  to  be  the  only  way. 


if  the  claims  are  cor¬ 
rect  that  they  want  to  protect 
„  their  borders  from  hostile  in¬ 

position  work  the  mira-  fluences.  And  if  the  rest  of  the 
if  so  how  large  a  part  world  can  successfully  demon¬ 


influence  that  opposition  _ 

public  reaction?  Or  was  it  be¬ 
cause  the  r  _ _ 1 

already  had  accomplished  its 
aims  and  got  all  it  wanted  out 
of  Iran  and  Manchuria?  His¬ 
torians  probably  may  never 
agree. 

Another  interesting  debate 
lies  in  the  question;  “What 
change  might  there  be  in  Mos¬ 
cow's  diplomacy  if  Russia’s  mil¬ 
lions  could  read  objective  news 
reports  from  the  world  at  large 
and  discuss  freely  that  news?’’ 

In  Russia  there  is  censorship 
going  and  coming.  The  press 
is  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  admit  it.  Kuzmi¬ 
chev  in  “Pitiblems  of  Journal¬ 
ism’’  writes: 

“All  dissertations  on  ‘objec¬ 
tive  and  complete  information’ 

are  liberal  hypocrisy.  The  aim  .  . 

of  infbrmation  does  not  consist  school  and  college  influences, 
in  commercializing  news,  but  in  In  colleges  and  universities  and 
educating  the  great  masses  of  to  a  lesser  degree  in  high  schools 
workers,  in  organizing  them  it  has  always  been  popular  to 
under  the  exclusive  direction  of  appear  as  a  so-called  "liberal” 
the  party  for  clearly  defined  or  “radical.”  Comparatively  few 
tasks.  This  objective  will  not  be  students  continue  to  cling  to 
attained  by  objective  reporting  these  ideas  after  they  are  thrown  armies  in  triumph  will  sing  as  practices  of  this  character 

of  events.  Liberty  and  objecUv-  into  the  competitive  spirit  of  they  go.”  ♦!.„  -..uu-  ..v. 

ity  of  the  press — these  are  flc-  industry  and  business, 
tions.  Information  is  the  means  Fostering  some  of  this  thought 
of  class  struggle,  not  a  mirror  to  in  recent  years  were  the  un¬ 
reflect  events  objectively.”  warrant^  attacks  on  advertis- 

After  reading  this  it  is  safe  to  ing  in  text  books.  Tlie  Adver- 
assume  the  Russian  people  knew  tising  Federation  of  America 
nothing  of  recent  events  in  Iran  put  up  a  good  fight  against  this 
and  Manchuria,  except  that  and  won. 

meager  information  the  handful  Last  week  we  heard  of  a  new 
of  men  in  government  thought  angle  being  pushed  in  some 
it  wise  for  them  to  know  in  schools.  The  “Hymn  of  the  Soviet 
glorifying  Russian  arms.  As  a  Union,”  or  the  “New  Russian 
matter  of  fact,  in  recent  weeks  National  Anthem”  as  It  is  some- 
there  have  been  few  stories  times  called,  is  being  taught  to 
direct  from  Moscow  on  these  music  classes  and  chairs  in  some 
incidents.  Most  of  our  informa-  of  our  high  schools.  It  may  be 
tion  was  daftelined  “London”  beautiful  music  —  we  haven’t 
and  was  picked  up  from  Rus-  heard  it  —  but  listen  to  these 
sian  radio.  lyrics : 

Russia  is  the  biggest  stumbling  1st  verse: 
block  confronting  world  free-  “Republic  forever,  the  land  of 
dom  of  information.  The  idea  is  the  free,  joined  in  love  and  in 
entirely  contrary  to  all  Soviet  labor  for  all  men  to  see;  long 
concepts  of  government  and  the  live  mighty  Russia,  the  union 
press.  Individual  efforts  to  sway  supreme,  as  the  hope  of  the 
them  to  another  course  appear  people,  their  work  and  their 
to  be  doomed  to  failure.  Only  dream.” 
multilateral  action  by  the  United  Chorus: 

Nations  provokes  any  hope,  and  “Long  may  she  live,  our 
that  is  meager.  Russian  opposi-  motherland;  long  may  her  flag 
tion  to  such  action  has  already  be  over  us!  Our  trust  and  our 
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„J.”  going  on  in  the  public  sdiook 

Ihe  words  were  translated  by  If  it  is  just  another  song,  ob- 
Louis  Untermeyer  and  the  song  If  not,  do  we  want  our  chMaa 
has  been  published  by  Broad¬ 
cast  Music  Incorporate. 

Some  people  will  argue  this  is 
cultural  exchange — that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  somethiiig  about  Russia. 

Maybe  so,  but  how  much  of  it  is 
“cultural  exchange”  and  how 
much  propaganda? 

If  we  teach  the  same  students 
“Long  Live  the  King,”  “The 
Marseillaise,”  “Deutschland  uber 
Alles,”  “The  Song  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang,”  or  the  “Maple  Leaf 


B'noi  B'rith  Council 
To  Honor  Laurence 

William  L.  Laurence. 
York  Times  science  wni 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  t 
man  chosen  by  the  War  Depi 
ment  to  write  the  initial  rdaa 
telling  the  world  of  the  aki 


assume  it  comes  under  the  head-  bomb,  will  receive  the  ftst  i 
ing  of  Culture.  Otherwise,  we  nual  award  _  of  the  IM  u 
can  safely  charge  it  is  propa-  of  Metropolitan  Council.  B' 
ganda.  B’rith,  for  outstanding  joari 

Who  is  going  to  determine?  istic  achievement.  The  aw 
There  is  no  AFA  in  this  instance,  will  be  formally  presented 
We  suggest  it  is  up  to  the  local  him  at  a  dinner-re^non 
newspaper  to  fir^  out  what  New  York  City  on  Apeu  »■ 


GEORGE  SAND  — 

Man  or  Woman? 

Out  of  tbo  rich  bockcround  of  famous  writara, 
P^mters,  musicians,  and  their  works,  arises 
tricky  little  questions  to  which  newspaper  read- 
•iS*'  answers.  “What  did  Georce  Sand 
write?  “How  old  was  Mark  Twain  when  hm 
work^  on  a  Mississippi  River  boat?”  The  Has- 
km  Information  Service,  Washincton.  O.  C„ 
oown  the  answer  to  every  question. 


The  Adrian  TaUgrmm  <E-t4^99)  hmt  rmnsod 
its  eontrmet  /or  The  Htuhin  S«rvi€». 


Reproduced  by  permution  oj  Ike 
University  Uuteum,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Figure  it  out  for  yourself! 


Frankly,  we’re  puzzled,  too.  We’ve  been  standing  on  our  head  for 

two  days  now,  but  we  still  can’t  read  these  hieroglyphics.  A  learned  friend  tells  us 

they  report  a  funeral  offering  of  bread  and  beer  for  the  Chancellor  of 

the  King  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  Maybe  so.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  we  only  brought  up  the 

subject  of  picture-writing  to  show  you  what  your  monthly  electric 

bills  might  look  like  if  we  could  send  them  out  in  that  form.  Something  like  this: 


Isn’t  it  amcizing  how  many  jobs  electric  service  does,  so  cheerfully 
and  cheaply?  Almost  as  amazing  as  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  electricity 
actually  came  down  a  little  during  wartime,  while  the  price  of  almost 
everything  else  went  way  up!  It  doesn’t  take  an  expert  on  hieroglyphics  to 
tell  why.  The  men  and  women  of  your  ^urin^jr-managed  electric 
company  have  only  one  aim:  to  serve  you  well  and  keep  costs  low. 
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The  Washington  Daily  News 
Defeats  Druggists’  Price-Fixing 
Bill  in  Consumers’  Behalf! 


. .  •  Dill  8  purpose  was 
to  get  a  50%  mark-up 
on  trade-named  items 
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A  PRICE-FIXING  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
about  to  slide  through  the  Senate  District  Commit¬ 
tee  unopposed  when  The  Npus  got  wind  of  it.  Called 
“resale  price  maintenance.”  it  would  allow  manufac¬ 
turers  to  fix  prices  on  all  trade-marked  goods.  The 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  who  lobbied  the 
Miller-Tydings  Enabling  Act  and  follow-up  bargain  bills 
in  45  states,  called  it  “Fair  Trades”  legislation. 

The  Neti's  fought  the  bill  in  the  District  by  docu¬ 
mented  stories  showing  prices  20^  to  40%  higher  on 
trade-marked  goods  in  neighboring  “fair  trade”  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia:  marshalled  consumer  opposition  and 
forced  the  Committee  to  reopen  hearings  at  which  con¬ 
sumer  groups  who  “hadn't  had  a  chance”  roundly  de¬ 
nounced  it.  The  News  brought  to  light  Department  of 
Justice  opposition  to  the  whole  45-state  scheme;  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  anywhere  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  five-year  report  condemning  the  nation¬ 
wide  legislation.  After  two  months  of  consistent  crusade 
in  this  newspaper,  the  lobbyists  asked  that  the  bill  be 
“indefinitely  postponed,”  attributing  their  defeat  solely 
to  The  News.  The  bill's  author  said  he  would  support 
no  further  similar  legislation. 


The  Washingti 
Daily  News 
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Peoples  Speaking  to  Peoples 

By  Llewellyn  White  and  Robert  D.  Leigh 

jla  E  4  P  Condensation  of  the  Report  on  Mass  Conununications  by  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press — By  Special 

Permission  of  the  Chicago  University  Press 


THE  PROBLEM 

COOPERATIVE  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  understanding  among 
people  is  one  of  the  four  or  five 
"nary  instruments  for  promot- 
world  order  and  peace.  Un- 
feitanding  does  not  of  itself 
jiBiantee  order  and  peace:  but 
rier  and  peace,  with  preserva¬ 
tion  of  democratic  ways  of  liv- 
cannot  be  achieved  without 
ptostanding. 

htreign  policy  is  becoming  in- 
■ingly  the  personal  concern 
the  humblest  citizen.  The 
midnight  audiences  of 
ys  bearing  coded  ultima- 
fems  are  giving  way  to  open 
aaferences,  whose  delegates  in- 
dode  not  only  diplomats  but 
liio  chosen  representatives  of 
luiiness.  professional,  and  labor 
pops  who  speak  for  articulate 
toaands. 

Owr  these  conferences,  which 
rmany  years  to  come  will  at- 
aipt  to  shape  world  coopera¬ 
te,  there  must  preside  an  at- 
ospherc  of  genuine  mutual 
and  respect  if  there  is  to 
any  enduring  success.  Such 
dimate  can  be  created  only 
the  tolerant  sympathy  that 
from  reasoned  under- 
of  the  historic  customs, 
and  aspirations  of  all  peo- 

iBt  it  is  not  enough  that  dele- 
to  international  confer- 
be  mentally  prepared  for 
work.  Learning,  knowing, 
understanding  must  reach 
d  the  few  to  the  many,  lest 
many,  through  ignorance, 
the  labors  of  the  few. 


Statement  by  the  Commission 

Recent  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  methods  of 
international  communication  have  made  possible,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  direct  communication  across  national  boun¬ 
daries  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  world.  These  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  offer 
at  once  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  danger.  .  .  .  The  choice 
is  between  their  full,  pur- 

J  poseful,  and  responsible  use 
to  enlarge  the  mutual  com¬ 
prehension  of  peoples,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
Ri  other,  their  incomplete,  un¬ 
directed,  and  irresponsible 
use,  with  the  risk  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  international  hat¬ 
red  and  suspicion  as  a  con¬ 
sequence.  .  .  . 

White  In  the  opinion  of  the  Leigh 

Commission,  it  is  essential 

to  the  realization  of  our  generation’s  hope  for  peace  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  by  governments  and  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  management  of  the  international  commimication 
industries,  to  insure  the  full  and  considered  use  of  these 
improved  instruments  of  mass  communication  for  enlarging 
the  area  of  mutual  comprehension  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Such  action  would  include: 

(a)  The  improvement  of  physical  facilities  and  operating 
mechanisms  so  as  to  bring  about  the  communication  of  words 
and  images  across  national  borders  as  abundantly,  as  cheaply, 
as  quickly,  as  efficiently,  and  over  as  wide  an  area  as  pos¬ 
sible; 

(b)  The  progressive  removal  of  political  barriers  and  the 
lessening  of  economic  restrictions  which  impede  the  free  flow 
of  information  across  national  borders;  and 

(c)  The  improvement  of  the  accuracy,  representative  char¬ 
acter,  and  quality  of  the  words  and  images  transmitted  in 
international  communication. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 

Bcted  at  those  boundaries.  It  tion  and  air  facilities  exist.  B 


the  labors  of  the  few.  erected  at  those  boundaries.  It  tion  and  air  facilities  exist.  But 

Itie  surest  antidote  for  ignor-  is  also  that  of  achieving  a  degree  the  bulk  of  war-built  facilities 
and  deceit  is  the  widest  of  quality,  accuracy,  and  total  are  the  properties  of  the  mili- 
ible  exchange  of  objectively  balance  calculated  to  give  a  fair  tary  branches  of  governments, 
“lie  information  —  true  in-  picture  of  the  life  of  each  coun-  Of  the  more  than  a  billion 
tjon.  not  merely  more  in-  try  to  all  the  world.  And  we  adults  in  the  world,  only  about 
tion:  true  information,  not  cannot  a.ssume  that  achievement  one  out  of  four  can  read  more 
f,  as  those  who  would  have  of  the  first  automatically  will  than  a  few  words  or  characters 
•unply  write  the  First  produce  the  second.  in  his  own  tongue.  During  the 


•unply  write  the  First  produce  the  second.  in  his  own  tongue.  During  the 

•dnient  into  international  UNFiNrsHED  Business  —  Before  war,  when  we  and  others  u.sed 
to  suggest,  the  unhin-  the  war  the  physical  facilities  shortwave  voice  broadcasts  to 
flow  of  information!  for  transmitting  words  and  tell  our  story  from  day  to  day  to 
is  evidence  that  a  mere  images  across  national  boun-  all  in  other  lands  who  would 
itative  increase  in  the  flow  daries  were  altogether  inade-  listen,  we  had  to  employ  forty 
w^s  and  images  across  na-  quate  for  the  task  of  carrying  to  forty-five  different  languages 
"al  borders  may  replace  ig-  true  information  to  all  peoples,  and  dialects  to  reach  them. 

with  prejudice  and  dis-  Four-fifths  of  the  earth’s  surface  Then  there  are  the  legal-ad- 
ion  rather  than  with  under-  did  not  have  access  to  direct,  ministrative  barriers  erected  at 
24-hour  telecommunication  serv-  national  frontiers.  It  is  hard  to 
fue  problem,  then,  is  twofold,  ices.  Even  where  facilities  were  get  foreign  news  in.  Many  coun- 
of  bringing  the  physical  available,  the  tolls  charged  had  tries  do  not  permit  foreign  news 
'uUes  for  transmitting  words  the  effect  of  discouraging  ade-  agencies  to  sell  their  products 
UMges  across  national  quate  volume.  directly  to  any  of  their  inter- 

“^ries  within  the  reach  of  Today,  thanks  to  technological  ested  publications  but  insist  on 
M  lowering  and,  wherever  facilities  accelerated  by  war  foreigners  dealing  with  “official” 
"le,  removing  the  barriers  uses,  adequate  telecommunica-  domestic  agencies,  which  often 


and  dialects  to  reach  them. 

Then  there  are  the  legal-ad¬ 
ministrative  barriers  erected  at 


distort  and,  still  more  often,  sup¬ 
press  items  thus  handled.  Some 
countries,  b  y  "persuasion” 
rather  than  by  statute,  prohibit 
the  importation  of  certain  types 
of  news  altogether.  And,  finally, 
foreign  news  sometimes  is  de¬ 
nied  passage  across  national 
frontiers  through  denial  of  ac¬ 
cess  at  fair  rates  to  communica¬ 
tions  facilities. 

Getting  news  out  of  a  country 
often  is  even  more  difficult.  For 
years  correspondents  have  com¬ 
plained  of  denial  of  equal  and 
unhampered  access  to  news 
sources  —  particularly  official 
government  sources.  Censorship 
is  another  bugbear — not  only  the 
open  deletion  or  suppression  of 
dispatches  but  the  many  more 
subtle  forms  of  indirect  censor¬ 
ship;  secret  deletion  or  suppres¬ 
sion.  arbitrary  delays  in  trans¬ 
mission,  threat  of  expulsion  or 
physical  violence,  loss  of  work¬ 
ing  permits  and  other  privileges, 
or,  in  reverse,  the  offering  of 
bribes. 

Foreign  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  are  barred  from  sale  in 
some  countries.  Periodicals 
which  succeed  in  leaping  this 
hurdle  are  subject  to  the  seizure 
of  entire  editions  at  the  whim 
of  authorities.  Motion-picture 
exporters  groan  under  fifty-eight 
separate  restrictions.  The  flow 
of  books  across  national  fron¬ 
tiers  is  hampered  by  copyright 
confusion  arising,  in  part,  from 
the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  adhere  to  any  general  inter¬ 
national  copyright  convention. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  in 
peacetime  any  nation  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  perpetuate  the  wartime 
devices  designed  to  prevent  lis¬ 
tening  to  international  short¬ 
wave  voice  broadcasts.  Even  in 
wartime  the  barriers  erected 
were  not  too  successful.  No  at¬ 
tempts  of  a  modern  King  Canute 
to  sweep  back  the  short  waves 
from  his  country’s  national 
shoreline  is  likely  to  prevail. 

The  Need  Is  Now — Not  so  ob¬ 
vious,  but  most  significant  of  all, 
there  is  the  greater  dependence 
of  peoples  separated  by  great 
distances  and  political  boundar¬ 
ies  upon  the  mass-communica¬ 
tion  media  for  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  activities, 
customs,  purposes,  and  attitudes 
of  other  peoples. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  stable,  peaceful  world  so¬ 
ciety  can  hardly  be  overempha¬ 
sized.  What  it  means  in  simplest 
terms  is  that  the  directors  of 
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mass-communication  media 
everywhere  must  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  being  no  less  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shape  of  the 
world  than  Foreign  Offices  and 
parliaments. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  linger 
over  the  solution.  There  is  a 
special  urgency  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  international  communica¬ 
tion;  and  there  are  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  will  determine 
the  form  and  extent  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  foreign  lands. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  child  of  confidence, 
security,  and  stability.  It  almost 
never  lives  undiminished  in 
times  of  war,  disorder,  and  revo¬ 
lution. 

Nowhere  has  this  important 
fact  been  more  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  liberated  Italy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  four 
major  partners  of  the  United 
States  in  shaping  the  postwar 
machinery  and  practice  of  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  are  Russia, 
which  has  firmly  held  ideas  and 
established  practices  in  relation 
to  the  free  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  contrast  to  our  own; 
China,  with  a  practice  if  not 
theory  much  more  like  Russia’s 
than  ours;  France,  with  a  long 
pre-war  record  of  press  venality; 
and  Great  Britain,  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  task  of  furnishing 
words  and  images  to  the  English- 
speaking  world,  with  whom  we 
must  work  out  some  basis  for  co- 
operation  if  this  otherwise 
healthy  competition  is  not  to  end 
in  bitter  rivalries  and  animosi¬ 
ties. 

That  these  five  powers  must 
secure  the  widest  possible  basis 
for  common  agreement  in  the 
field  of  international  communi¬ 
cation  goes  without  saying.  Not 
only  must  the  effort  be  made;  it 
must  be  made  at  once,  and  it 
must  be  sustained  for  as  long  as 
may  be  required.  Failure  would 
lead  inevitably  to  a  rapid  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  already  noted  seal¬ 
ing-off  of  peoples  from  peoples, 
the  substitution  of  slants  prop¬ 
aganda  for  truth  within  these 
walled  “zones  of  influence,”  and 
ultimately  the  reappearance  of 
those  nationalistic  neuroses  that 
plunge  their  victims  into  war,  a 
catastrophe  that  now  clearly 
would  mean  the  suicide  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

Finally,  whatever  the  official 
views  of  their  governments, 
more  people  than  ever  in  mod¬ 
ern  history  are  genuinely  eager 
to  understand  each  other  and  as 
genuinely  eager  to  get  hold  of 
the  materials  with  which  this 
can  be  accomplished.  There  is  a 
hungering  for  truth.  If  this  hun¬ 
ger  is  not  fed,  if  it  is  not  fed 
properly,  if  there  is  a  lag  be¬ 
tween  wartime  developments  and 
peace  machinery  for  the  supply 
of  information,  the  hunger  is 
likely  to  diminish  and  with  it  the 
capacity  to  assimilate  true  in¬ 
formation. 

Thx  time  is  now — The  special 
urgency  for  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
change  of  information  across  ’'a- 
tional  boundaries  is  matched  b.r 
equally  special  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  create  a  network  of 
communication  which  can  reach 
the  whole  habitable  globe  with 
a  rich  variety  of  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  design^  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  cul- 


( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

As  regards  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in 
international  communication  between  peoples,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  offers  the  following  general  recommendations: 

1.  The  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  mutual  understanding,  as  be¬ 
tween  peoples,  of  each  other’s  true  character  and  purposes 
and  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  communicate  to  others  a 
truthful  and  comprehensive  account  of  our  own  national  life 
and  purposes  but  to  receive  and  to  circulate  in  the  same 
spirit  reciprocal  communications  with  regard  to  other  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples. 

2.  So  far  as  the  communication  to  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  of  accounts  of  our  own  life  and  purposes  is  con¬ 
cerned,  private  industry  should  be  looked  to  in  ordinary 
course  to  disseminate  through  commercial  channels  the 
words  and  images  necessary  to  a  truthful  and  comprehensive 
representation. 

3.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  such  considerations 
as  undue  emphasis  on  commercially  marketable  words  and 
images  or  the  absence  of  profitable  markets  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world  may  interfere  with  the  ability  of  private  indus¬ 
try  to  achieve  in  all  cases  the  dissemination  through  commer¬ 
cial  channels  of  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  its  people.  A  committee  repre¬ 
senting  government  and  the  management  of  the  international 
communications  industries  should,  therefore,  be  established 
at  an  early  moment  to  provide  for  supplementary  dissemi¬ 
nation  to  areas,  or  under  circumstances,  in  which  commercial 
dissemination  of  an  adequate  representation  of  the  American 
people  is  not  feasible  or  cannot,  for  any  reason,  be  expected. 

4.  This  committee  should  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
secure  the  required  supplementary  dissemination  of  words 
and  images  by  inviting  the  participaton  of  private  industry 
on  a  noncommercial  (i.e.,  public  service)  basis  or  through 
the  agency  of  nonprofit  societies,  corporations,  or  foundations 
existing  or  to  be  established  for  the  purpose. 

5.  Failing  the  provision  of  the  required  service  by  these 
means,  the  committee  should  request  government,  which 
should  be  adequately  staffed  and  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
to  undertake  the  dissemination  needed. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins  Archibald  MacLeish 

Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.  Charles  E.  Merriam 

John  M.  Clark  Reinholo  Niebuhr 

John  Dickinson  Robert  Redfield 

William  E.  Hocking  Beardsley  Ruml 

Harold  D.  Lasswell  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 

George  N.  Shuster 


tures  heretofore  obscured  by  ig¬ 
norance,  distance,  and  suspicion. 

’The  war  has  given  us  a  pre¬ 
view  of  how  these  technological 
improvements  can  be  used.  The 
United  States  Army  and  Navy 
have  developed  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks  reaching  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  five  continents 
and  the  seven  seas  from  compact 
nerve  centers  in  Washington. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that 
the  scientists  who  unlocked  the 
secret  of  atomic  power  con¬ 
fronted  our  society  with  a  choice 
between  integration  and  disinte¬ 
gration.  What  is  now  urgently 
required  is  to  insure  that  these 
new  tools  are  used  boldly  and 
constructively  to  link  mankind 
harmoniously. 

2 

THE  OBJECTIVE 

WHAT  is  needed  in  the  field  of 
international  communication  is 
simple  enough  to  state.  It  is  the 
linking  of  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  globe  with  abundant, 
cheap,  significant,  true  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world  from  day 
to  day,  so  that  all  men  increas¬ 
ingly  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn,  know,  and  understand 
each  othei. 

’This  is  obviously  a  program  to 
be  shared  by  many  agencies  and 
many  persons  in  many  lands.  In 
those  countries  in  which  private 
companies  have  shown  a  capac- 


In  practice,  thla  i,  u 
volve  nothing  more  revolaSl 
its  citizens  in  ary  than  the  adaptation  of  ibmm 
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»  in  ordinary  rated.  ’  ^ 

channels  the  Examples  of  the  applicatioeil 
omprehensive  the  principle  of  governmeaHa- 

dustry  co-operation  are  em 
jonsiderations  ’T'® numerous.  On  the  nonab- 

lie  words  and  level,  every  commerciil  ir 

certain  parts  ®  diP  omatic  mission  j, 

Drivate  Indus-  ^  symbol.  On  the  subsutr 

government-industry  » 
«  reoreSa-  operation  is  responsible  fo7 nine- 
e  representa  tenths  of  the  existing  telecom- 
imittee  repre-  munications  facilities  throughom 

international  the  world.  It  was  an  indispenr 
>e  established  able  ingredient  in  the  develop- 
itary  dissemi-  ment  of  the  air  lines.  The 
:h  commercial  class  mailing  privilege  coniti- 

the  American  tutes  an  outright  subsidy  to  the 

.,  be  expected.  press.  Even  the  corporate  incoiu 

st  instance,  to  laws  were  written  in  such  i 

Jon  of  words  way  that  the  highest-priced  wir 

vate  industry  correspondent  represented  lot 

is  or  throuBh  *he  publisher  or  radio  network 

ir  foundations  executive  an  annual  ouM 

)r  foundatio  pocket  expenditure  of  only  a  few 

.  hundred  dollars, 

vice  by  these  Government-industry  co^ipeta 
iment,  which  tion  may  be  developed  by  the 

•  the  purpose,  formation  of  nonprofit  founda¬ 

tions,  societies,  and  corporatiaoi 
acLeish  or  by  the  greater  utilizatioD  of 

Ierriam  existing  foundations,  socktiei 

ebuhr  and  corporations,  to  stimulatt 

rrt  n  Understanding  among  p^la 

[JML  through  the  setting-up  of  librir 

CHLESiNGER  ^nd  Other  information  cen¬ 

ters;  the  encouragement  of  a 
wider  dissemination  of  literature, 
pictures,  and  films;  and  the  pro- 
ity  for  serving  the  public  interest  motion  of  cultural  and  informa- 
and  where,  in  consequence,  they  tional  exchanges  of  all  types  In- 
are  permitted  to  operate  without  deed,  the  authors  regard  as  re- 
unwarranted  interference  by  markable  the  fact' that  the  in- 
their  governments,  the  oppor-  itiative  for  some  device  on  the 
tunities  which  lie  before  them  order  and  scale  of  the  wartime 
are  very  great.  Thus  in  our  own  Advertising  Council  has  not  yet 
country,  in  the  British  Common-  come,  either  from  the  mass^om- 
wealth.  in  Norway,  Sweden,  munications  media  in  this  coun- 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  France;  try  or  from  those  corporttii 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  not  directly  concerned  with 
some  parts  of  Latin  America,  interchange  of  words  and  imif 
and  perhaps  one  day  in  Ger-  but  nonetheless  dependent  f 
many,  Italy,  and  those  other  the  success  of  their  own  ini 
countries  which  still  lie  under  national  understakings  upon 
the  uncertain  cloud  of  postwar  good  opinion  of  America  abro 
reconstruction,  commercial  agen-  Yet.  although  we  urge  tha 
cies  will  share  the  major  respon-  wherever  possible,  govern^ 
sibility,  as  well  as  the  major  encourage  private  companiei^ 
opportunity,  for  improving  uir  shoulder  the  major  burden  rf  mr 
derstanding  among  peoples.  proving  understanding 

But  they  must  look  beyond  peoples,  we  must  not 
short-term  advantage  and  imme-  of  the  fact  that  they  wiU  n 
diate  profit  if  they  are  to  per-  able  to  do  the  whole  job.  TW 
form  their  tasks  promptly  and  is  indisputably  so  « 
adequately.  ’They  must  recognize  by  the  fact  that  long 
frankly  that  the  need  to  know  vvar  our  own  goyenunent. 
runs  almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  did  far  less  in  the  mforiM 
the  ability  to  pay,  and  they  must  field  than  any  other  maj 
devise  means  of  reaching  those  tion,  was  an  aflfirmative  c 
who  can  pay  little  or  nothing,  tor  to  the  stimulation  o 
’They  must  realize  that  the  most  standing  among  peoples- 
readly  marketable  words  and  The  necessity  of 
images  may  not  necessarily  be  participation  in  the  Inforroa 
the  most  truthful  and  that  the  al  field  has  been  further  w 
responsibility  to  tell  the  truth  lined  by  the  war.  Nineteen-i 
includes  the  obligation  to  tell  the  tieths  of  the  globe  dW  not  m 
whole  story,  even  though  parts  easy  access  to  truthful,  abu^ 
of  the  story  must  be  published  world  news  until  the  ^ 
without  profit.  States  and  British  governmen 
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MiMwUed  by  military  and  polit-  of  which  are  competing  for  the  &T.)  in  various  ways  with  for* 
[2jMnsiderations  to  fill  the  same  business.  There  are  five  eign  telephone  systems,  and  fifth 
!^um  began  to  supply  it.  major  corporations,  one  of  which  ( Press  Wireless)  owned  by  three 
fleiriy,  tne  task  of  stlmulat-  competes  directly  with  the  other  press  associations,  a  feature  syn- 
iaT understonding  among  peo-  four  in  only  a  small  marginal  dicate,  and  seven  of  the  country’s 
^  through  the  mass-communi-  field  confined  to  the  point-to-  leading  newspapers.  All  but  one 
Crion  m^ia  is  one  that  must  point  transmission  of  voice  radio  (Western  Union),  directly  or 
shared  by  governments  and  programs  for  rebroadcast;  and  through  subsidiaries,  are  leading 
nrivite  agencies.  It  must  not  be  four  lesser  ones,  none  of  which  manufacturers  of  telcommunica- 
nliated  by  baseless  rivalries  be-  handles  much  normal  commer-  tlons  equipment.  And  one  has  a 
the  two  or  by  lack  of  CO-  cial  message  traffic.  The  nine  subsidiary  making  recording 
-aination.  companies  are:  disks.  Together,  the  five  com- 


Mni  rfinition.  companies  are: 

^  At  the  international  level,  1-  International  Telep 
ym  beginnings  have  been  Telegraph  Corporation, 

imk  in  the  form  of  committees,  2.  Western  Union. 

S  SliBions.  and  bureaus  to  co-  ^  3.  The  Radio  Corpo 
SSnate  national  physical  facili-  America, 
one  ha  and  promote  fragmentary  4.  The  American  1 


mpanies  are:  disks.  Together,  the  five  com- 

1.  International  Telephone  and  panies  share  with  Great  Britain 

;legraph  Corporation.  the  major  international  telecom- 

2.  Western  Union.  munications  business.  They 

3.  'The  Radio  Corporation  of  would  constitute  a  formidable 

merica.  aggregation  of  power  and  influ- 


Zbuil  exchange.  These  need  and  Telegraph  Company 
abe  boldly  and  vigorously  de-  5.  Press  Wireless.  Incorporated. 
Loned  under  the  United  Na-  6-  The  four  smaller 
MTorganizatlon  in  the  years  The  Tropical  Radio  T( 

.  -j  Company,  a  subsidiary 


4.  The  American  Telephone  ence  if  they  chose  to  act  in  uni- 


The  military  network — 


6.  The  four  smaller  systems.  Widespread  as  are  the  combined 
The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  facilities  of  all  these  companies. 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  they  pale  by  every  test  when 


United  Fruit  Company. 


compared  with  the  networks 
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Globe  Wireless,  Limited,  with  built  within  the  last  five  years 
pre-war  circuits  to  China,  the  by  the  United  States  Army  and 


4  •  »  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Colombia,  Navy.  Secrecy  still  surrounds  the 

WHAT  are  the  present  instru-  founded  by  the  Robert  Dol-  details  of  these  systems  put  to- 
oats  and  processes  in  interna-  steamship  Company.  gether  with  taxpayer’s  money, 

tiooal  communication.  What  is  United  States-Liberia  Radio  but  several  significant  facts  are 
to  origin  history,  and  present  Corporation,  owned  by  the  Fire-  known. 

focboning.  How  adequate  are  g^one  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  The  total  mileage  of  the  mili- 
liiejr  lor  the  tasks  ahead.  What  South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  tary  networks  is  probably  two 


irt  tlie  proposals  for  change  in  Company.  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 

operations  calculated  to  achieve  Thus,  aside  from  these  minor  the  combined  American  private 
oig  objectives .  special  services,  the  United  companies;  and  their  global  cov- 

The  telecommunication  se^  States  has  five  commercial  over-  erage  in  terms  of  areas  reached 
nc»-ln  contrast  to  the  Unit^  seas  telecommunications  com-  is  many  times  greater. 


H  seas  telecommunications  com- 

Stite,  the  governments  of  vir-  panies.  two  (Western  Union  and 
toy  all  countries  are  directly  f.T.&.x.)  competing  in  the  cable 


is  many  times  greater. 

Cable-Wireless  Merger? — Re¬ 
consideration  of  American  tele- 


BTolved  in  the  business  of  fur-  (  r.c.A.  and  I.T.&T. )  communications  policy  and  or- 

competing  in  the  radiotelegraph  ganization  now  that  the  war  is 

fl®ld  (with  a  third  [Press  Wire-  over  is  a  necessity.  The  modern 

ite  their  domestic  telegraph  sys-  jgggj  competing  for  the  press  global  telecommunications  net- 

tonj  exclusively  and,  wHh  the  radiotelegraph  business ) ,  and  work  of  the  Army  will  not  be 

L.aiin  America,  ^  A.T.&T. )  occupying  the  in-  needed  for  military  purposes  in 

ternational  telephone  field.  Of  time  of  peace  and  must  be  dis- 

the  five.  One  ( Wcstem  Union )  is  posed  of  by  early  summer  of 

linked  in  ownership  with  the  1946.  Something  must  be  done 

ii  ‘  dominating  domestic  telegraph  also  with  the  short-wave  broad- 

^  system  (Western  Union),  an-  casting  facilities  built  during  the 

^  other  with  the  dominating  do-  war  and  operated  by  O.W.I.  and 

mestic  telephone  system  (A.T.  O.I.A.A.andwithnoassuredfu- 
SSf  &T ) ,  a  third  (R.C.A.)  with  one  ture  under  the  Department  of 

o*  the  four  national  voice  broad-  State  beyond  June  30,  1946.  And 
ad  the  UnitL^^SteteV^rtth  9V  networks,  a  fourth  (I.T.  Western  Union,  under  the  Act 

W  miles  of  cables.  236,000  miles 

bToUS  poteiSiili  Telecommunications  Defined 

Siited  only  by  the  lack  of  suit-  “Telecommunications"  as  used  in  this  report  is  an  inclusive 

We  permanent  relay  points  to  term.  As  officially  defined  by  international  convention  it 

otnmvent  the  Auroral  Zone  includes  “any  telegraph  or  telephone  communication  of  signs, 

*out  the  North  Pole — a  natural  signals,  writings,  images,  and  sounds  of  any  nature,  by  wire, 

jtaomenon  that  does  not  plague  radio  [wireless],  or  other  systems  or  processes  of  electric  or 

fortunately  located  visual  (semaphore)  signalling.” 

miM,  over  whose  empire  the  can  then  divide  the  various  types  of  telecommunication 

into  the  following:  (a)  point-to-point  cable  (and  land-line 
telegraph);  (b)  point-to-point  radio  (wireless)  telegraph; 
tireless  is  ra^iidly  suV^lsrtni  point-to-point  radio  (  wireless)  telephone;  (d)  voice  and 

Wles.  which  is  true  and  that  music  radio  (wireless)  broadcasting;  (e)  multiple-address 

taerica’s  predominance  in  the  radio  (wireless)  newscasting,  usually  by  dot-dash  (also 

•wer  medium  has  challenged  called  “multiple-destination  newscasting’’ ) . 

•ritiin’s  long-time  leadership  in  This  classification  conceals  further  flexibility.  All  but  the 

irkrnational  telecommunica-  first  facility  (i.e.,  cable)  can  be  used  technically  to  transmit 
•«J.  which  also  is  true;  but  it  dot-dash,  voice  and  teletypewriter  impulses,  and  complete 

be  taken  as  prima  facie  images,  such  as  pictures  and  pages  of  type  and  script.  Legal- 

^nce  that  America’s  leader-  ly,  however,  there  are  limitations  by  international  conven- 

■V  itwlf  will  go  unchallenged.  tion  on  such  interchangeable  use  of  channels.  The  interna- 

Wr'  upon  what  tional  voice-broadcast  frequencies  under  present  interna- 

ica  does,  not  later  than  tional  assignment  of  channels  may  not  be  used  for  multiple 

Our  position.  address.  Similarly,  the  United  States  companies  licensed  to 

wartime  **  large-  engage  in  multiple-address  newscasting  are  not  permitted  by 

The  international  convention  to  broadcast  voice  or  music  pro- 

'ttu  structure  during  the  years  grams  over  the  frequencies  assigned  for  multiple  address 

<  its  rapid  development  follov/-  *■  although  they  may  carry  them  from  one  point  to  another 

^ World  War  I  assumed  a  form  tor  rebroadcast). 

different  from  the  British  Finally,  although  all  wireless  transmission,  whether  point- 

•1  indeed,  from  those  of  all  to-point  or  broadcast,  may  employ  short,  medium,  or  long 

countries.  'There  developed  wave,  such  telecommunications  to  and  from  the  United 

!|W*lly  nine  American-owned  States  usually  involve  distances  of  more  than  a  thousand 

w  not  government-owned  tele-  miles,  and  short  wave  is  used.  In  popular  terminology,  inter- 

■nununications  companies,  most  - 
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of  Congress  in  1943,  legalizing  a 
domestic  telegraph  monopoly,  is 
required  to  divest  itself  entirely 
of  its  cable  ownership.  ’Thus,  as 
regards  cable  and  wireless  com¬ 
munication  overseas,  no  general 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum  is  possible. 

Summary — In  summary,  then, 
the  most  desirable  program  to 
provide  physical  facilities  and 
operating  mechanisms  for  com¬ 
munication  of  words  and  images 
across  national  borders  as  abun¬ 
dantly,  as  cheaply,  as  quickly, 
and  as  efficiently,  and  over  as 
wide  an  area,  as  possible,  seems 
to  be  that: 

1.  AH  United  States  cable  and 
radiotelegraph  companies,  with 
exceptions  to  be  noted  below,  be 
merged,  voluntarily  if  possible 
(and  if  not  possible,  by  con¬ 
gressional  act)  and  joined  with 
government  facilities  not  needed 
for  direct  military  purposes  to 
establish  a  global  telecommuni¬ 
cations  network,  to  handle  com¬ 
mercial,  military,  diplomatic, 
press,  and  voice-broadcasting 
traffic. 

2.  Exemption  from  the  merger 
be  allowed  for  a  single  tele¬ 
communications  corporation  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  transmission 
of  press  matter,  provided  that 
such  corporation  maintain  mem¬ 
bership  rules  to  provide  inclu¬ 
sion  of  all  bona  fide  press  users, 
including  newspapers,  press  as¬ 
sociations,  magazines,  and  radio 
broadcasting  companies,  and 
with  voting  arrangements  calcu¬ 
lated  to  distribute  control  fairly 
among  these  different  users;  and 
that  if  no  such  telecommunica¬ 
tions  corporation  applies  for  the 
privilege  of  exemption,  there  be 
made  specific  regulations  in  the 
merged  corporation  for  autono¬ 
mous  physical  and  financial  ^- 
eration  of  press  transmission 
facilities. 

3.  Exemption  from  compulsory 
merger  be  granted  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  also  to  existing  radiotele¬ 
phone  facilities. 

4.  In  the  organization  of  the 
merged  corporation  definite  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  a  revaluation 
of  the  cable  company  invest¬ 
ments  so  that  their  valuntion 
will  be  in  close  relation  to  pres¬ 
ent  actual  capital  value. 

5.  Definite  provision  for  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  merged  corporation 
in  the  public  interest  be  made 
either  by  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
in  the  merged  company,  with 
consequent  majority  membership 
on  the  board  of  directors,  and 
with  statutory  limitation  of  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  stock  privately  held 
in  the  merged  corporation;  or  by 
private  ownership  of  all  stock  in 
the  merged  corporation,  with 
specific  power  of  comprehensive 
regulation  of  rates  and  service, 
including  extension  of  service  in 
the  public  interest,  assigned  to 
the  federal  regulatory  authority. 

6.  By  government  control  of 
policy  or  by  governmental  regu¬ 
lation  as  defined  above,  positive 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  physi¬ 
cal  facilities  for  multiple-address, 
dot-dash,  and  facsimile  ( includ¬ 
ing  radiophoto)  wireless  trans¬ 
mission  and  direct  international 
voice  broadcasting,  so  that  these 
facilities,  together  with  facilities 
separately  furnished  by  the  press 
facilities  corporation,  will  cover 
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every  habitable  part  of  the 
world. 

7.  Definite  arrangements  be 
made  to  acquire  automatic  relay 
stations  for  multiple  -  address 
newscasts  and  short-wave  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  and  Asia  for  the  use  of 
United  States  public  or  private 
corporations  authorized  to  carry 
on  such  services. 

International  Regulation  — 
The  organization  and  regulation 
of  a  world  telecommunications 
network  is  not  a  task  which  can 
be  accomplished  by  our  govern* 
ment  and  our  industries  acting 
alone.  At  three  points,  especially, 
agreements  between  govern¬ 
ments  are  necessary.  First  is  the 
allocation  of  the  short-wave  fre¬ 
quencies  so  that  the  traffic  ini¬ 
tiated  at  different  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  can  assume  an 
orderly  pattern  and  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  hopeless  snarls  of  in¬ 
terference.  Second  is  the  making 
of  rate  agreements  for  comer- 
cial  traffic  running  across  'na¬ 
tional  borders  and  involving 
the  rate-making  authority  of  two 
or  more  nations.  Third  is  the 
need  of  nations  without  wide¬ 
spread  colonial  possessions  to 
.secure  relay  stations  for  mul¬ 
tiple-address  newscasting  and 
voice  broadcasting. 

The  first  need  for  international 
agreement — that  of  allocating 
frequencies — has  been  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  necessity  since  radio 
short  waves  began  ta  be  used 
seriously  in  Europe. 

State  Department,  backed  by 
F.C.C.  and  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  is  planning  to  propose  at 
the  next  conference  a  more 
workable  minimum  of  interna¬ 
tional  machinery,  including  a 
frequency  registration  board  to 
keep  a  current  record  of  all  fre¬ 
quencies  used,  to  notify  offend¬ 
ing  parties  of  violation  of  fre¬ 
quency  assignments,  and  to  uti¬ 
lize  national  monitoring  units, 
such  as  that  maintained  in  the 
United  States  by  the  F.C.C.,  to 
report  actual  infringements  in 
practice.  These  are  the  first  steps 
in  what  must  increasingly  be  an 
area  for  international  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  as  much  authority 
as  is  exercised  in  the  area  of 
communicable  diseases  or  com¬ 
munication  by  mail. 

In  the  matter  of  international 
machinery  for  regulation  of 
radiotelegraph,  radiotelephone, 
and  cable  rates,  the  LTnited 
States  has  hitherto  refused  to 
join  as  a  partner  with  other 
countries.  The  International 
Telegraph  and  International 
Telephone  Sections  of  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Union  grew  out 
of  an  International  Telegraph 
Union  organized  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
The  United  States  has  never 
joined  it.  The  United  States 
should  cooperate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  rate-regulation 
structures  made  by  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Union.  The 
problem  of  rates  is  admittedly 
complex,  but  it  admits  of  great 
simplification  over  the  present 
system. 

The  matter  of  relay  points  is 
one  in  which  the  Unit^  States 
has  a  .special  concern.  The  secur¬ 
ing  of  two  or  three  such  points 
on  foreign  soil  will  probably  re¬ 
main  for  the  present  a  matter  of 


bilateral  arrangement  between 
our  government  and  the  sov¬ 
ereign  owner  of  the  territory  we 
wish  to  lease.  Suggestions  have 
been  made,  however,  that  the 
matter  of  relay  points  and  the 
creation  of  an  international  pat¬ 
tern  for  short-wave  broadcasting 
from  internationally  controlled, 
powerful  voice-broadcast  trans¬ 
mitters  located  at  a  half-dozen 
points  around  the  globe  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered  as  an  objective 
by  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Union.  From  a  long¬ 
term  point  of  view,  this  seems 
to  be  a  sound  proposal.  When 
the  United  Nations  Organization 
moves  into  permanent  quarters, 
a  revival  and  development  of 
the  international  radio  station 
started  at  Geneva  in  the  thirties, 
carrying  international  news  by 
means  of  a  powerful  transmitter 
on  assigned  short  wave,  would 
seem  a  highly  desirable  com¬ 
munications  instrument  for  the 
activities  of  the  Organization’s 
councils,  commissions,  and  com¬ 
mittees — perhaps  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 


MERCHANTS  OF  WORDS  AND 
IMAGES 

In  mass  communication,  in¬ 
formation  is  circulated  interna¬ 
tionally  in  three  forms:  as  raw 
material,  as  semifinished  goods, 
and  as  finished  product.  Raw  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  described  as  the 
dispatches  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  to  their  home  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  pictures  of 
still  photographers  and  newsreel 
cameramen,  the  reports  of  radio 
newsmen  broadcast  to  their  com¬ 
patriots  by  their  home  broad¬ 
casting  stations  or  networks,  and 
the  materials  out  of  which  au¬ 
thors  write  books  and  free-lance 
magazine  articles.  Semifinished 
goods  may  be  described  as  regu¬ 
lar  press  ass(»ciation  and  picture- 
feature  syndicate  services  which 
the  recipient  may  use  in  full,  cut. 
combine  with  material  from 
other  sources,  or  discard.  Fin¬ 
ished  products  include  books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  motion 
pictures  and  direct  country-to- 
country  radio  broadcasts  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumer,  in  final,  un¬ 
changeable  form. 

The  News-Gatherers — It  often 
has  been  remarked  that  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  information  through 
mass  media  will  attain  its  per¬ 
fect  state  only  when  every  peo¬ 
ple  is  adequately  represented 
throughout  the  world  by  com¬ 
petent  observers — i.e..  when  all 
information  starts  with  imported 
raw  material.  Such  a  system  cer¬ 
tainly  would  go  far  toward 
checking  propaganda,  and,  as¬ 
suming  an  abundance  of  domestic 
mass  media  to  air  the  findings 
of  these  observers,  most  nations 
probably  would  subsist  very  well 
on  nothing  but  raw  material 
from  abroad. 

There  is  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  development  of 
wireless  multiple-address  press 
and  voice  broadcasting,  together 
capable  of  carrying  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  and  scores  of 
pictures  daily  to  literally  every 
corner  of  the  globe  at  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  a  word,  will  encourage 
a  quantitative  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known.  It  is  now  possible,  me- 


mechanically  at  least,  for  any 
publication  to  receive  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  hundred  thousand 
words  of  foreign  news  daily.  The 
ideal  of  trained  observers  roam¬ 
ing  the  universe,  writing  freely 
and  fully  of  what  they  see  and 
feel,  presses  impatiently  against 
political  barriers  which,  ironic¬ 
ally,  bid  fair  to  stifle  the  flow  of 
information  in  some  areas  at  the 
precise  moment  that  science  has 
elected  to  make  the  widest  flow 
physically  practicable. 

Barriers  in  Transmission  — 
What  are  the  artificial  barriers 
that  impede  the  fiow  across  na¬ 
tional  borders  of  informational 
raw  materials?  The  shortcomings 
of  the  present  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems  have  been  stressed. 

Virtually  every  nation  now 
forbids  foreign  radiotelegraph 
companies  the  right  to  maintain 
their  own  receiving  facilities 
within  its  borders.  The  result  is 
that  local  companies,  usually 
government  owned  or  controlled, 
supply  reception  and  internal 
distribution  facilities  at  whatever 
rates  they  can  command,  with 
further  delays  in  transmission. 
Although  this  situation  does  not 
involve  multiple-address  news¬ 
casts  or  shortwave  voice  broad¬ 
casts  (except  for  automatic  re¬ 
lay  points)  and  although  radio¬ 
telephone  has  worked  out  rela¬ 
tively  .satisfactory  reciprocal 
arrangements  for  international 
traffic,  it  is  a  serious  handicap 
not  only  to  “trunk-line"  news 
transmissions  between  two  points 
but  also  to  commercial-message 
traffic.  What  is  indicated  here  is 
a  multilateral  agreement,  bind¬ 
ing  all  nations  to  permit  author¬ 
ized  wireless  telegraph  and  cable 
companies  {and  airlines  as  well) 
to  maintain  suitable  terminal 
facilities  wherever  they  are  re¬ 
quired,  subject  only  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  binding  domestic  com¬ 
panies,  or  to  maintain  nondis- 
criminatory  two-way  connections 
between  its  own  and  foreign 
companies,  as  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  wireless  telephony.  The 
Bermuda  agreement  marked  a 
step  in  this  direction. 

The  need  for  automatic  wire¬ 
less  relay  points  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Pending  the  more  ideal 
solution,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  immediately  realizable,  a 
.sound  proposal  would  seem  to 
involve  bilateral  treaties  giving 
those  nations  which  require  re¬ 
lay  points  extra-territorial  privi¬ 
leges  under  long-term  lease. 

Acccess  at  the  Source — Mean¬ 
time,  there  are  other  and  more 
serious  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  informational  raw  materials 
across  national  frontiers.  Dis¬ 
crimination  and  censorship  are 
the  two  broad  headings  that 
cover  those  evils  of  which  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  (and  na¬ 
tives,  too,  for  that  matter)  most 
often  complain. 

In  Nazi  Germany  reporters 
could  not  wander  about  at  will, 
writing  of  what  they  saw  and 
felt. 

The  Russians  already  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  think 
Americans  and  Britons  are  fool¬ 
ish  to  permit  newsmen  so  much 
freedom,  and  they  can  quote 
more  than  one  recent  instance 
of  our  newsmen's  harmful  irre¬ 
sponsibility. 

This  is  a  problem  that  will 


have  to  be  faced  and  solved. 
no  news  coverage  that 
only  the  “officiar  veniMTIJ 
events  in  Russia,  Poland/^ 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Yug^S. 
Spain,  China,  Argentina, 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon  P*w 
tine,  Arabia,  Algeria,  TmdT 
Morocco,  French  EquatoS 
Africa,  the  Congo,  British  ^ 
the  Malay  States,  the  NeSe. 
lands  Indies,  and  Indo-Chim-* 
pretend  to  the  labels  ‘‘globaT  » 
“complete.”  The  problem  is  ngi 
made  easier  by  the  fact  thit 
everyone  knows  that  the  » 
called  “free-press"  countria 
sometimes  preach  more 
ly  than  they  practice. 

What  newspapermen  retlh 
wants  is  what  Kent  Cooper,  a- 
ecutive  director  of  AP,  calls ‘Ha 
right  to  roam  the  world  at  will 
writing  freely  of  what  they  wt 
and  feel.”  This  is  quite  a  differ 
ent  thing.  It  means  that  whi; 
they  want  is  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  their  wits  to  create 
unequal  access.  Within  that 
rather  broad  framework,  ther 
want  assurances  that  certiii 
areas  will  not  be  open  habitual¬ 
ly  to  the  few  and  closed  to  the 
many;  that  newsgivers  will  care¬ 
fully  distinguish  between  timely 
news  breaks  and  background 
material  and  will  con^e  their 
special  favors  to  the  latter  field: 
and  that  in  the  case  of  “hoU- 
for-release”  stories  the  release 
date  will  be  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected.  Newsmen  are  not  al¬ 
ways  sure  even  of  these  things, 
for  in  essence  these  things  rep¬ 
resent  a  compromise  between 
the  ever  warring  considerations 
of  security  and  opportunity  that 
beset  anyone  engaged  in  highly 
competitive  private  industry. 

To  press  for  mass  interviews 
and  stereotyped  handouts,  sim¬ 
ply  because  Russia  would  be 
more  likely  to  grant  such  a  de 
mand  than  any  other,  would  be 
a  disservice  alike  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  to  their  readen 
One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that 
any  deviation  from  the  ex¬ 
pressed  ultimate  goal  of 
right  to  roam  the  world  at  will' 
would  lend  credence  to  Moi- 
cow’s  charge  that  what  the 
newsmen  of  the  democracies  are 
after  is  simply  a  chance  to  make 
a  little  more  money.  A  more 
honorable  strategy  would  appev 
to  be  to  hold  out  for  the  ma^ 
mum  while  admonishing  tw 
correspondents  to  grow  up  to  it 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fraakly 
recognize  that  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  next  few  yw* 
will  not  be  conducive  to  schievf 
ment  of  the  maximum.  This 
would  seem  to  involve  urging  s 
multilateral  accord  guaranteemi 
equality  of  access  as  between 

nationals  and  /oreigners-;-know 
ing  that  the  more  enterprismg  m 
both  categories  would  UM 
type  of  equality  to  get  ahead  o 
their  fellows. 

How,  in  the  meantime,  co^d 
those  who  wish  to  roam  u 
world  and  write  (or  P"°, 
graph)  meet  the  objection  of 
responsibility?  One  way  ^ 
be  to  tighten  the  foreign 
spondents’  corps;  adopt  a  j 
professional  behavior;  ana 
quire  all  newsmen,  mag^^ 
writers,  radio  people,  aut  • 
ond  photographers  to  join 
corps  and  observe  the  code,  y 
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^  from  decitions  of  a  govern-  The  right  to  roam  and  write 
^'couid  be  taken  by  the  would  seem  to  imply  not  only 
"fj,  corpt  rather  than  by  an  the  right  to  get  to  the  market 
\ZMual  either  to  the  foreign  what  is  written  but  also  the 
aa^Mtic  corps  or  to  an  appro-  right  to  sell  it  there  without  un- 
ISJSTunit  of  the  United  Nations  just  discrimination.  This  brings 
Kopies  and  Social  Council,  us  to  another  barrier:  insistence 
^a^ed  later  in  this  report.  A  on  interposing  a  middleman 
JSute  move  in  this  direction  (usually  government  -  c  o  n  - 
dispose  of  the  contradic-  trolled)  between  the  wholesaler 
of  newsmen  asking  for  ( press  association,  news-picture 
^UD  protection  while  at  the  agency,  or  feature  syndicate) 
^  time  declining  to  organize  and  the  retailer  (newspaper, 
responsibility.  magazine,  or  radio  station).  AP, 

*^s0RSHiP  — The  right  to  U.P.,  INS,  Reuter,  ANSA.,  and 
nam  the  world  at  will,  writing  AFP  have  recently  announced 
freely  would  seem  to  imply  also  that  henceforth  they  will  deal 
the  right  to  get  what  is  written  only  with  reputable  individual 
to  the  market.  Here  we  run  into  newspapers,  magazines,  and  ra- 
aoother  barrier-censorship.  dio  stations  or  with  bona  fide  as- 

Here  again,  the  authoritarian  sociations  of  reputable  newspa- 
nnwers’  have  been  the  worst  of-  pers,  magazines,  and  radio  sta- 
Kders  Before  the  war,  Russia,  tions.  Anta  of  the  Netherlands, 
S  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Swedish  Tigningarnas  Tele- 
fiermW  Japan,  and  a  number  grambyraa,  and  several  other 
n(  Latin -American  countries  European  agencies  are  expected 
Toenly  practiced  deletion  and  to  fall  into  line  with  this  stern 
Moression.  But  they  did  not  decision,  aimed  at  preventing 
snctice  it  in  the  same  way.  the  reappearance  of  anything 
Whereas  in  Russia  correspon-  like  Havas  or  the  old  Reuters, 
dents  were  summoned  to  discuss  Except  for  bilateral  pacts,  which 
cuts  and  suppressions  with  the  would  have  the  effect  of  blessing 
censor  who  had  made  them  and  such  arrangements,  it  is  difficult 
on  occasion  were  even  able  to  to  see  what  might  be  accom- 
artue  him  into  restoring  some  of  plished  by  formal  convention  at 
them  in  Italy  they  never  knew  this  time,  since,  obviously,  those 
until 'they  had  a  chance  to  check  who  wish  to  do  business  i  n  Rus- 
with  their  home  offices  from  sia  and  China  will  be  obliged  to 
outside  what  had  got  through,  deal  with  government  agencies. 
More  than  frank  and  open  as  AP  and  Reuter  are  doing, 
censorship  itself,  newsmen  de-  One  factor  which  ought  to  do 
test  the  subtler  forms.  In  a  much  to  discourage  middleman 


sense  they  have  become  hard-  monopolies  is  multiple-address 
ened  to  a  degree  of  the  forth-  newscasting,  which  will  bring 
right  variety  (when  a  govern-  uncensored  news  to  the  very 
ment  or  corporation  official  says  borders  of  monopoly  -  ridden 
Now  that’s  strictly  off  the  rec-  countries — and  even  enable  the 
ord.  boys”  he  automatically  be-  more  daring  publishers  there, 
comes  a  censor ) ;  but  the  honest,  by  listening  in,  to  check  what 
conscientious  ones  will  never  be-  their  governments  give  them 
come  resigned  to  a  mixture  of  against  what  the  rest  of  the 
esnsorship.  evasion,  intimida-  world  is  getting, 
tion.  and  deceit.  International  Broadcasts — 

What  can  be  done  to  abolish.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  fu- 
or  at  any  rate  curb,  censorship?  ture  of  international  broadcast- 
.1  logical  first  step  might  be  to  ing  is  .somewhat  clouded,  al- 
preu  for  a  multilateral  agree-  though  it  seems  certain  that  the 
went  pledging  the  signatories  to  British,  spurred  by  the  wartime 
keep  newsmen  informed  of  the  expansion  of  the  government- 
Ttlej  by  which  they  expect  to  operated  B.B.C.,  will  want  to 
operate  and  to  abide  by  them.  If  saturate  as  much  as  possible  of 
such  an  agreement  could  be  the  world  with  direct  program- 
reached.  the  climate  might  en-  ming  built  around  straight  news, 
courage  a  second  and  simultane-  as  well  as  commentary  with  the 
ou  step:  agreement  to  limit  cen-  British  point  of  view;  and  that 
lorihip  wherever  and  as  long  as  Russia,  France,  and  perhaps  also 
it  eiijtj  to  the  open  deletion  or  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain, 
nppression  of  dispatches  in  the  and  Portugal  (because  of  their 
presence  of  the  writer.  There  is  colonial  or  cultural  ties  abroad) 
title  reason  to  suppose  that  Rus-  will  be  extremely  active  in  this 
fii,  which  appears  to  be  the  key  held.  Except  for  lack  of  ade- 
toany  multilateral  agreement  of  quate  automatic  relay  points — 
this  sort,  would  refuse  to  adhere  the  unique  concern  of  American 
to  either  of  these  provisions.  At  broadcasters  —  barriers  to  inter- 
>  favorable  moment  Moscow  national  broadcasting  include 
night  even  subscribe  to  a  third  the  possibility  that  certain  na- 
co^ition;  right  of  appeal  by  the  tions  which  are  not  particuiarly 
vriter  to  the  correspondents'  interested  in  it  may  seek  to  pre- 
<wp»  and  through  it  to  the  vent  the  allocation  of  sufficient 
(Jtiited  Nations  Economic  and  frequencies  in  the  .‘-■hort-wave 
Sociol  Council.  Meantime,  with  bands;  the  unregulated  use  of 
the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  outlaw  stations  in  small  coun- 
tholition  of  censorship  always  tries  like  Luxembourg  or  Tan- 
hefore  us,  we  could  whittle  away  gier;  jamming  by  clandestine 
|t  the  Russian  variety,  either  transmitters;  limitation  of  the 
through  limited  multilateral  manufacture  or  use  of  receiving 
J^eement  or  through  a  series  of  sets  capable  of  picking  up  direct 
hilateral  treaties  —  although  it  short  wave;  and,  in  the  field  of 
tsust  be  obvious  that  the  former  reciprocal  broadcasting,  a  dis- 
*ould  almost  certainly  be  inter-  clination  on  the  part  of  certain 
PwW  by  Russia  as  a  revived  countries,  notably  our  own,  to 
®^festation  of  the  cordon  sani-  allocate  adequate  time  -  periods 

to  this  type  of  service.  It  would 
®***iERs  IN  Distribution —  appear  that  most  if  not  all  these 
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barriers  could  be  leveled  in  time 
by  the  International  Radio  and 
other  conferences  presently 
charged  with  adjusting  such 
matters — particularly  if  the  con¬ 
ference  machinery  is  brought 
within  the  frame-work  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and 
thus  given  the  authority  of  that 
body. 

The  problem  of  barriers  to 
mass  communication  across  na¬ 
tional  borders  must  be  attacked 
from  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  viewpoints,  not  alone  that 
of  industry.  It  must  be  attacked 
in  a  framework  of  reality.  The 
first  step  would  appear  to  be  to 
stake  out  an  area  of  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  sufficiently 
specific  to  be  meaningful,  yet 
not  so  all-inclusive  that  some  na¬ 
tions  would  decline  to  sign  the 
whole  because  of  objection  to  a 
part. 

As  has  been  indicated,  such 
an  area  might  cover  guaranties 
of  the  right  of  all  authorized 
telecommunications  companies  to 
operate  everywhere  with  the 
same  lack  of  discrimination  as  is 
accorded  movement  of  the  mails: 
guaranties  of  equal  access  at 
equal  rates  to  all  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  air-mail  facilities; 
guaranties  of  access  of  accred¬ 
ited  foreign  observers  to  news 
and  other  information  sources  on 
an  equal  basis  with  nationals; 
satisfactory  revision  of  existing 
copyright  and  reprint  law  and 
practice;  and  abolition  of  all 
forms  of  indirect  censorship.  It 
might  also  cover  guaranties 
against  arbitrary  expulsion;  a 
pledge  that  all  governments  will 
plainly  label  media  owned  and 
operated  by  them  and  that  they 
will  refrain  from  the  more  fla¬ 
grant  forms  of  propaganda. 

The  balance — abolition  of  di¬ 
rect  censorship;  abolition  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes,  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  fees;  and  guaranties  of  the 
right  of  any  authorized  dealer  in 
mass  media  to  buy  and  sell  with¬ 
out  interference  from  his  gov¬ 
ernment — might  for  the  present 
better  be  left  to  bilateral 
treaties. 


THE  HARDEST  JOB— QUAUTY 

ABUNDANT,  cheap,  and  rapid 

physical  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  throughout  the  world 
seem  possible  of  achievement 
within  a  reasonably  short  period. 
The  elimination  of  barriers  to  the 
gathering,  transmission,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  piecemeal  process 
which  can  proceed  steadily  and 
slowly  within  a  general  frame¬ 
work  of  agreement  in  principle. 
The  improvement  in  the  accu¬ 
racy,  the  faithful  representative 
character,  and  general  over-all 
quality  of  the  words  and  images 
in  the  international  market  is 
the  longest,  the  hardest,  and  the 
most  complex  task  of  the  three — 
but  no  less  important  for  its  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Whatever  resolutions  are 
passed  at  a  forthcoming  World 
Free  Press  Conference  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Australia,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  habit 
of  uncovering  facts  and  of  re¬ 
porting  them  as  fully  as  possible 
and  the  approach  to  political 
neutrality  which  has  come  to  be 


known  as  "objectivity”  have 
been  fostered  only  by  Americans 
and  Britons,  together  with  cer¬ 
tain  others  like  the  Swedes, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss  who  are  not 
likely  to  contribute  more  than 
a  small  leaven  to  the  mass  of 
world  news.  This  puts  an  added 
burden  upon  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  news  purveyors,  who  must 
accept  the  grave  responsibility 
for  telling,  faithfully  and  fully, 
not  only  the  story  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world  but  the 
story  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
whole  world. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
Reuter  and  the  American  press 
associations  realize  this  and  are 
preparing  to  meet  the  challenge. 
The  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  of  which  they  will  have 
to  repent  if  they  are  to  attain 
adequate  goals  include  limited 
distribution,  insufficient  volume, 
unrepresentative  selection  of 
items,  and  an  almost  unconscious 
nationalistic  bias. 

It  would  appear  that  the  first 
two  can  be  removed  very  quick¬ 
ly  by  turning  to  the  maximum 
use  of  multiple-address  wireless 
news-casting  facilities  for  the 
distribution  of  news  and  news 
pictures.  The  British  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  upward  of  fifty 
thousand  words  daily  to  more 
than  three  thousand  newspaper 
customers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  is  actually  less  expensive 
than  Reuter’s  pre-war  point-to- 
point  service  to  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  metropolitan  cities.  The 
French  and  Russians  already 
have  inaugurated  similar  serv¬ 
ices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
AP,  U.P.,  and  INS  will  not  per¬ 
mit  their  pre-war  attachment  to 
the  older,  more  “exclusive” 
higher-profit-per-unit  methods  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  doing  their 
full  share  in  the  task  of  improv¬ 
ing  understanding  among  peo¬ 
ples.  TAP,  U.P.,  and  INS  are  all 
presently  using  multiple-address 
wireless  newscasting  facilities. 
All  state  they  are  sending  over¬ 
seas  far  more  news  than  news¬ 
papers  can  use  today  because  of 
lack  of  newsprint. — Editor.) 

Clearly,  a  major  ingredient 
of  universal  understanding  is  a 
large  volume  of  news  moving 
from  all  countries  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  giving  the  poorest  edi¬ 
tor  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  daily  from  which  to 
choose.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  would  have  the  effect  of 
submerging  the  editor  in  too 
much  news.  The  argument  is 
not  impressive.  No  editor  pay¬ 
ing  a  flat  rate  for  daily  coverage 
ever  complained  of  too  much. 
Moreover,  part  of  the  job  of  the 
news  purveyer  is  to  inform 
editors;  it  does  not  follow,  there¬ 
fore,  that  everything  editors  are 
obliged  to  leave  out  of  their 
newspapers  is  altogether  wasted. 

"rhe  alternatives  to  speedy  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  multiple- 
address  technique  seem  obvious: 
either  one  or  two  countries  will 
retain  the  initiative  and  thus 
dominate  the  world  news  mar¬ 
ket,  or —  what  is  even  more  like- 
1.V — editors  will  turn  to  voice 
broadcasts  for  their  news.  The 
old-fashioned  cable  news  cartel 
has  disappeared;  a  radio  news 
cartel  could  spring  up  within 
the  next  few  years — but  only  if 
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its  victims  stubbornly  refused  to 
see  the  handwriting  so  plainly 
written  on  the  wall.  The  rapid 
decentralization  of  radio  broad* 
casting  through  the  springing-up 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  FM  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  multiple- 
address  newscasting,  suggest  an 
altogether  new  press  association 
technique  designed  to  serve 
these  two  markets,  perhaps 
jointly.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  the  existing  press 
associations  do  not  furnish  this 
technique,  new  companies  will 
be  formed  to  do  so. 

The  Problem  or  Selection  also 
is  one  for  the  news  purveyors 
themselves  to  solve.  In  the  past 
the  chief  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  a  discernible  tendency 
to  superficiality  and  sensational¬ 
ism.  Paradoxically,  press  asso¬ 
ciation  executives  who  insist 
upon  full,  cross-sectional  foreign 
reporting  for  their  domestic 
readers  have  sometimes  excused 
lower  standards  for  the  export 
field  on  the  ground  that  their 
customers  abroad  want  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  triviality.  Given 
adequate  volume,  the  answer  to 
this  problem  would  appear  to 
be  simply  a  matter  of  wise  se¬ 
lection  by  competent,  well-paid 
press  association  editors  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  needs  of  vari¬ 
ous  areas. 

The  problem  of  selection — 
The  point  has  been  made  that  no 
amount  of  objective  reporting 
will  supply  all  the  background 
and  interpretation  required  for 
intelligent  comprehension  of 
events  in  one  coun^  by  the 
people  of  another.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  point,  but  it 
should  not  lead  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  press  associations 
should  expand  their  services  too 
much  in  these  directions.  In¬ 
deed.  press  association  execu¬ 
tives  are  to  be  commended  for 
resisting  the  suggestion  that  they 
interpret  as  well  as  present 
facts. 

The  task  of  supplying  back¬ 
ground  and  interpretive  material 
would  seem  to  fall  to  supple¬ 
mentary  news  and  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  of  the  type  that  handle  po¬ 
litical  and  other  columnists. 
There  are  syndicates  such  as 
NANA  and  Overseas  News 
Agency  providing  interpretative 
news  of  other  countries  for  the 
American  press.  Unfortunately, 
there  exists  no  American  syndi¬ 
cate  which  distributes  interpre¬ 
tive  columns  written  especially 
for  foreign  audiences — for  the 
obvious  reason  that  no  column¬ 
ists  write  for  such  audiences. 
The  OWI  developed  a  group  of 
writers  (Walter  Mills,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Bar- 
net  Never  of  the  Washington 
Post:  and  others)  who  contrib¬ 
uted  special  columns  specifically 
addressed  to  foreign  audiences. 
These  writers  soon  discovered 
that  the  task  required  a  special 
technique,  not  easy  to  master 
and.  of  cour.se.  completely  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  those  with  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  foreign 
groups. 

What  appears  to  be  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  here  is  an  altogether 
new  type  of  syndicate.  Based 
upon  the  growing  exchange  of 
material  between  pairs  and  small 
groups  of  newspapers  in  differ- 
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ent  countries,  such  a  syndicate 
might  operate  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Each  of  a  score  of  news¬ 
papers  in  half  as  many  countries 
might  assign  one  or  more  well- 
qualified  writers  to  interpret  one 
domestic  issue  a  week  for  for¬ 
eign  readers;  the  twenty  or  more 
resulting  articles  could  then  be 
exchanged  within  a  space  of 
seventy-two  hours  or  less  by  air 
mail,  at  no  cost  other  than  the 
postage,  plus  the  expenses  of 
perhaps  one  indicate  manager 
who  would  visit  each  member- 
paper  annually  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  and  offer  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  writers;  the  mem¬ 
ber-papers  could  run  the  ex¬ 
change  articles  through  the 
week  or  display  them  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  space  in  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
whether  or  not  one  or  more  such 
syndicates  come  into  being, 
newspapers  will  continue  the 
present  trend  toward  the  ex¬ 
change,  as  between  one  paper 
and  another,  of  this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

Governments  will  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  inevitable  function  in  sup¬ 
plying  various  types  of  back¬ 
ground  material  of  service  to  ed¬ 
itors.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
such  material  is  plainly  labeled 
a  government  product,  so  that 
editors  will  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  readily  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  news  product.  The  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  of  all  government 
material  presumes  a  naivete  on 
the  part  of  the  editors  that  does 
not  appear  to  be  warranted.  In 
the  final  analysis  they  will  judge 
everything  by  its  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  lack  of  bias. 

The  need  for  functional  co¬ 
operation,  with  each  other  and 
with  government,  in  the  export 
market  has  occurred  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  owners  of  mass  media  in 
most  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  only  the  motion-picture 
industry  has  shown  signs  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  book  publishers’  ex¬ 
ample. 

Short  Wave  Broadcasting — 
Of  all  the  mass  media,  none 
needs  functional  federation  more 
than  international  short  -  wave 
broadcasting;  and  no  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasters  are  so  des¬ 
perately  in  need  of  it  as  those  in 


the  United  States.  Although 
every  other  country’s  powerful 
short-wave  transmitters,  under 
government  supervision  and  in 
most  cases  government  opera¬ 
tion,  are  preparing  to  continue 
or  even  expand  present  services, 
potential  private  broadcasters  In 
the  United  States  face  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  uncertainty  unless  some 
solution  to  their  dilemma  is 
found  by  July,  1946. 

A  Plan  for  Short  Wave — ’The 
most  promising  suggestion  for 
postwar  international  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States  is 
based  upon  the  following  as¬ 
sumptions,  supported  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  careful  canvass  of 
present  potentialities :  ( 1 )  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
program  of  international  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  United  States,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years, 
perhaps  permanently,  need  not 
be  so  extensive  as  that  necessary 
for  wartime  overseas  propa¬ 
ganda  needs — perhaps  40-50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1944-45  OWI  and 
OIAA  expenditures  for  short¬ 
wave  voice  programming;  (2) 
that  advertising  of  a  proper  and 
dignified  kind  suitable  for  inter¬ 
national  broadcasts  will  not 
readily  support  even  so  mod¬ 
erate  a  total  expenditure;  (3) 
that  the  present  advertising- 
commercial  control  of  program¬ 
ming  in  the  domestic  field  is 
quite  unsuitable  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field;  (4)  that  the  scarcity 
of  frequencies  available  for 
short-wave  voice  broadcasting 
and  the  complex  scheduling  of 
facilities  necessary  for  sending 
programs  to  groups  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  different 
time  zones,  and  with  varying 
listening  habits  dictates  opera¬ 
tion  of  American  short-wave 
voice  broadcasts  under  a  single 
control  and  unified  plan;  (5) 
that  either  government  subsidy 
of  an  entity  operating  in  the 
public  interest  or  full  govern¬ 
ment  operation  and  program¬ 
ming  is  necessary';  (6)  that  sub¬ 
sidy,  not  involving  specific  pro¬ 
gram  control,  to  an  organization 
of  existing  private  broadcasters, 
subject  to  its  own  responsible 
central  control  of  program  and 
policy  and  with  periodic  review 
of  operations  in  the  public  inter¬ 


The  existing  international  law  of  propaganda  forms  a  start¬ 
ing  point  from  which  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties 
can  proceed.  It  is  accepted  as  law,  although  a  “law”  flagrant¬ 
ly  violated  in  pre-war  international  radio  broadcasting,  that 
the  government  of  a  sovereign  state  is  bound  to  refrain  from 
.spreading  propaganda  hostile  to  a  foreign  country  in  that 
country  during  times  of  peace.  International  law  is  not  so 
settled  as  to  the  responsibility  of  a  government  with  respect 
to  private  propaganda  activity  proceeding  from  its  territory. 
Lawyers  of  nineteenth-century  European  Continental  states 
and  more  recently  in  Latin  America  have  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish  governmental  responsibility  for  private  propaganda 
similar  to  that  established  for  the  acts  of  government.  Anglo- 
American  legal  opinion  and  practice,  however,  have  sharply 
restricted  responsibility  over  private  persons  and  groups  to 
the  prevention  of  organized  acts  of  force  in  the  form  of 
military  expeditions  and  plots  for  assassination  of  political 
figures  in  a  foreign  country.  Beyond  that,  these  governments 
recognize  no  international  law  creating  governmental  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  respect  to  private  propaganda  activities  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  territory.  Such  responsibility,  however, 
is  at  times  voluntarily  assumed  by  reciprocal  provisions  in 
bilateral  treaties.  ’The  line  between  governmental  and  pri¬ 
vate  propaganda  activity  is  broadly  defined  so  as  to  include 
under  “government”  organizations  and  agencies  receiving 
governmental  subsidy  or  assistance. 


est  as  a  condition  of  lElk^i, 
wouid  most  adequately 
requirements  for  finanj^T 
program  quality,  for  poliSi  w 
dependence,  and  for  the  doiS 
interest,  provided  the  oraaS 
tion  were  properly  manai^L 

Based  on  these  prmlMi.  tti 
plan  calls  for  the  imm^uSs  C 
mation  by  all  those  AmeriZ 
companies  interested  im 
tional  voice  broadcosMiw^^ 
nonprofit,  nonexclusive,  fStl 
ated  association  similar  to  tL 
U.S.I.B.A.;  the  voluntary  aioo- 
tion  by  all  the  members  oftiu 
federation  of  a  code  of  ttan^ 
covering  program  moteriij  ag 
advertising;  the  selection  by  ih 
board  of  directors  of  a  chief  ct- 
ecutive  of  the  federation  fnm 
outside  the  industry’s  ranJet  og 
with  an  established  record  for 
public  spirit,  integrity,  asi 
knowledge  of  foreign  affsin 
clothed  with  full  authority  /or 
allocating  program  time  to  thi 
constituent  companies  and  for 
enforcing  strict  compliance  with 
the  code. 

On  the  assumption  thet  the 
government  will  operate  somt 
of  the  physical  telecommnaici- 
tions  facilities  from  the  United 
States,  the  plan  would  provide 
government  subsidy  in  the  fom 
of  low  rental  of  physical  facili¬ 
ties.  Provision  would  be  mode 
for  government  -  originated  pro¬ 
grams  in  much  the  same  my 
that  government  progroms  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  domestic  radio,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  low  rentals  might 
be  considered  payment  for  gov¬ 
ernment  programs. 

Government  censorship  of  in¬ 
dividual  scripts  or  program 
would  be  prohibited  by  statute, 
as  with  the  domestic  radio  ot 
present.  The  individual  compa¬ 
nies  comprising  the  federation 
would,  however,  be  subject  to 
periodic  license  renewal  by  the 
F.C.C.;  and  there  would  be  defi¬ 
nite  provision  for  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  performance  of  eech 
licensee  and  its  compliance  uith 
the  federation  code  and  the  other 
regulations  required  in  domestic 
licensing. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this 
non-profit  federation  of  intemn- 
tional  broadcasters  operating  in 
the  public  interest  depends  upon 
the  ability  and  authority  of  the 
chief  executive  chosen  to  regu¬ 
late  programs  and  policy. 

A  trial  of  this  form  of  respon¬ 
sible,  cooperative  management  is 
well  worth  making.  If,  during  a 
normal  license  period,  it  does 
not  succeed,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  would  seem  to  be  direct 
government  programming  and 
management  of  all  international 
broadcasts. 

The  Role  of  U.N.O.  —  Tb* 
need  for  (Da  permanent  inter¬ 
national  council,  (2)  an  aPP^' 
late  body  to  which  those  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mass-communicauons 

media  might  appeal  cases  of  un¬ 
warranted  government  restric¬ 
tions  or  unfair  competitive  prac¬ 
tices,  and  ( 3 )  an  internationa 
press  secretariat  was  r®co^izw 
at  the  close  of  the  first  World 
War.  The  Information  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Sec^ 
tariat,  in  addition  to  facilitawg 
the  work  of  accredited  com 
spondents  in  Geneva,  attempiw 
on  a  number  of  occasioM 
bring  newspapermen  together 
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conunon  problems  and  to 
solutions  for  them, 
"^here  in  this  report  there 
.  H^cribed  the  International 
SJSSnunications  Union,  al- 
J^^iTexistence  and  with  defl- 
^olsns  for  continuance  and 
TriSriement.  Whether  it  mam- 
MParate  existence  or  be- 
one  of  the  units  attached 
fTSe  Economic  and  Social 
gju  of  the  Unit^  Nations 
^  the  proper  body  to  deal 
with  the  whole  subject  of  phys  - 

^  telecommunications  facili- 


**  A  vixorous.  well  supported  de- 
i^ent  of  information  at 
^0  headquarters  to  provide 
full  press  and  other  information 
fieilities  is  an  obvious  need,  and 
JsT  been  officially  proposed, 
jiijre  remains  the  need  for  a 
psmanent  international  agency, 
f^tioning  as  an  autonomous 
pirt  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
jinuation,  to  deal  with  the 
pass -communications  problems 
of  censorship,  discrimination,  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  sources,  investiga¬ 
tion  of  deliberate  falsehoods,  and 
encouragement  of  all  means  of 
improving  the  quality  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  mass  communication 
acroes  national  borders. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  the  in¬ 
ternational  and  the  national  pro- 
pims  for  removing  barriers  and 
improving  volume  and  quality 
of  mass  communications  flowing 
across  national  borders  will  re¬ 
quire  proionged  study,  discus- 
jion,  and,  eventually,  some  for¬ 
mal  organization  both  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  the  industries. 

Congress  has  engaged  in  no 
special  ttudy  of  the  problems. 
Hie  State  Department  has  car¬ 
ried  on  studies,  and  recently 
the  President  placed  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  preparing  a  permanent 
peacetime  program.  As  yet  no 
positive  specific  plans  have  been 
announced  or  comprehensive 
conferences  proposed  to  bring 
together  the  leaders  of  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture,  radio,  newspaper, 
bode  and  magazine  industries 
with  interested  government  of- 
icials.  Planning  in  this  area, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  carried 
on  at  the  very  highest  execu¬ 
tive,  congressional,  and  industry 
levels. 


Positive,  powerful  leadership 
ii  needed  in  ( 1 )  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  export  federations,  ( 2 ) 
met  drafts  of  treaties,  and 
ij)  consideration  of  the  proper 
American  initiative  in  helping 
create  a  unit  attached  to 
IKCSCO  or  to  the  Economic 
sad  Social  Council  in  the  United 
•Vitiona  Organization. 
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Tn  Immediate  Prospects — 
The  State  Department,  commis- 
noned  by  the  President  to  out¬ 
line  a  permanent  peacetime  in- 
I  (omation  program  for  submis- 
not  to  Congress,  soon  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  cul-de-sac,  thanks  to  a 
number  of  factors  but  chiefly  to 
'll*  failure  of  the  interested 
parties  in  government  and  indus- 
"7  to  progress,  in  the  ten 
months  following  V-E  Day,  be¬ 
yond  the  resolutions  stage. 

The  blueprint  worked  out  by 
jjam^nt  Secretary  Benton, 
wd  in  part  on  suggestions  of 
feasor  Arthur  Macmahon  of 
utabia  University  and  made" 
public  in  a  letter  of  December 


31,  1945,  from  Secretary  Byrnes 
to  President  Truman,  envisioned 
an  extremely  modest  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  ur¬ 
gent  task  of  carrying  on  certain 
minimal  operations  of  OWI  and 
OIAA  that  had  been  dumped  in 
Benton’s  lap  was  used  as  a  wea¬ 
pon  to  attack  his  long-range 
plans,  the  AP  and  U.P.  excus¬ 
ing  their  summary  rupture  of 
wire  service  to  the  Department 
with  the  statement  that  govern¬ 
ment  dissemination  of  news 
handicapped  them  in  selling 
their  own  reports  abroad. 

(Neither  U.P.  nor  AP  made 
such  a  public  statement  at  any 
time. — Editor. )  The  fact  that 
AP  sells  news  to  Tass  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
statement. 

( AP  does  not  sell  news  to 
Tass,  but  both  AP  and  U.P.  have 
news  exchange  agreements  with 
this  official  Russian  agency. — 
Editor. )  The  fact  that  both 
AP  and  U.P.  expressed  willing¬ 
ness  to  sell  news  to  private 
broadcctsters  for  world-wide  dis¬ 
semination  by  short-wave  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  or  all  of  the 
short  -  wave  licensees,  having 
failed  in  three  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  workable  plan  for  con¬ 
tinuing  this  vital  service  under 
other  than  government  auspices, 
but  nonetheless  eager  to  get 
hold  of  the  transmitters  and  fre¬ 
quencies,  welcomed  such  action 
by  AP  and  U,P,  The  fact  that 
AP  and  U.P,  regard  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  words  of  news  daily  as  se¬ 
rious  competition,  although  they 
do  not  so  regard  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  broadcast  in  the  United 
States,  suggests  the  volume  of 
news  which  they  themselves  ex¬ 
pect  to  export  to  those  who  can 
pay  for  it. 

(AP,  INS,  and  U.P.  state  they 
are  sending  a  far  larger  volume 
of  news  abroad  than  editors  can 
use  in  these  abnormal  times. 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  U.P., 
says:  “We  do  not  regard  the 
State  Department’s  daily  voice- 
casts  to  foreign  parts  as  com¬ 
petition.’’  On  announcing  termi¬ 
nation  of  service  to  the  State 
Department,  Baillie  said  on  Jan. 
27:  “If  the  State  Department 
wants  to  open  an  official  Amer¬ 
ican  agency  to  distribute  news 
abroad,  that  will  be  the  concern 
of  the  American  people.  But 
our  participation  in  any  such 
program  would  be  an  historic 
step — backward.” — Editor. )  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  fact  that  all  that 
was  involved  in  their  dispute 
with  Benton  was  continuation 
of  service  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  from  Feb.  1,  when  it  was 
cut  off.  to  April  1,  by  which 
time  Congress  will  have  ac¬ 
cepted.  modified,  or  rejected 
Benton’s  long  -  range  plans, 
strongly  suggests  that,  despite 
the  particularization  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  the  press  associations 
and  broadcasters  are  opposed  to 
Benton’s  entire  program  and 
anxious  to  get  back  to  a  situation 
in  which  not  only  foreign  edi¬ 
tors  but  our  own  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  completely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  private  agencies 
for  news  from  America. 

(The  press  associations  deny 
this  assertioil.  U.P.  service  to 
the  State  Department,  started  in 
1935,  is  still  continuing  for  use 
in  their  daily  news  bulletins 
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to  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad,  not  for  publication.  Bail- 
lie  so  stated  in  his  Jan.  27  state¬ 
ment. — Editor. ) 

One  need  not  be  committed  to 
the  doctrine  that  governments 
have  an  inescapable  responsi¬ 
bility  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tional  material  to  recognize  that 
the  immediate  prospects  are  not 
encouraging.  The  authors  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  if  private  agencies  as¬ 
sumed  the  full  responsibility  for 
improving  understanding  among 
peoples  everywhere  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  can  accomplish  this. 
Without  exception,  the  private 
agencies  in  this  country  have 
said  that  they  would  do  this. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  of  February, 
1946,  they  were  not  doing  it. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  acid 
test  of  good  faith,  insofar  as  the 
press  associations  are  concerned, 
is  their  willingness  to  exploit 
multiple-address  newscasting  to 
the  extent  that  Reuter,  no  less 
jealous  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  has  exploited  it  for  four 
years.  They  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  AP’s  and  U.P.’s 
promises  to  the  American  people 
with  the  fact  that,  three  months 
after  its  offer  of  world-wide 
multiple-address  press  facilities 
at  one-third  of  a  cent  a  word, 
the  Mackay  company  had  no 
takers.  (This  is  incorrect.  Al¬ 
though  service  has  not  yet  start¬ 
ed,  because  of  need  of  one  or 
two  additional  frequencies  al¬ 
ready  applied  for,  U.P.  has  a 
contract  with  Mackay  Radio. 
Service  will  comprise  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  8  hours  daily  from  New 
York  to  Europe.  Middle  East 
and  South  Africa,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Far  East. — 
Editor. ) 

The  hour  is  late.  But  even 
now  there  is  still  time  for  co¬ 
operation  between  private  indus¬ 
try  and  government  in  the 
United  States,  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  working  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  personalities  involved 
rather  than  on  hearsay  and 
threadbare  slogans.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  directors  of  mass 
media  everywhere  that  there  are 
functions  and  activities  vital  to 
increasing  understanding  among 
peoples  which  private  industry 
cannot  undertake  on  the  basis 
of  normal  commercial  incen¬ 
tives.  It  must  be  equally  obvi- 
vious  to  them  that  the  alterna¬ 
tives  are  two:  either  they  must 
discover  new  ways  to  cover 
these  neglected  areas,  or  govern¬ 
ments  ultimately  will  have  to 
step  in  and  do  the  job.  For,  in¬ 
evitably,  the  people  who  elect 
governments  will  one  day  want 
to  see  the  job  done. 

(Mr.  White  points  out  that 
this  short  section  in  which  the 
noted  inaccuracies  appear  was 
“the  only  part  of  the  entire  re¬ 
port  which,  due  to  pressure  of 
time,  was  not  submitted  to  press 
association  executives  and  others 
interested  prior  to  publication.” 
—Editor. ) 

6 

PROPOSALS 

A  NUMBER  of  specific  proposals 
by  the  authors  designed  to 
carry  out  each  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  general  recommendations 


are  submitted  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow. 

1.  To  secure  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  AND 
OPERATING  MECHANISMS  SO  AS  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  THE  COMMUNICATION 
OF  WORDS  AND  IMAGES  ACROSS  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BORDERS  AS  ABUNDANTLY, 
AS  CHEAPLY,  AS  QUICKLY,  AS  EFFI¬ 
CIENTLY,  AND  OVER  AS  WIDE  AN 
AREA  AS  POSSIBLE,  the  following 
proposals  are  addressed  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commisison:  That 

(a)  All  United  States  cable 
and  radiotelegraph  companies, 
with  exceptions  to  be  noted  be¬ 
low,  be  merged,  voluntarily  if 
possible  (and  if  not  possible,  by 
congressional  act)  and  joined 
with  government  facilities  not 
needed  after  the  war  for  military 
purposes,  to  establish  a  global 
telecommunications  network  to 
handle  commercial,  military, 
diplomatic,  press,  and  voice¬ 
broadcasting  traffic. 

( b )  Exemption  from  the 
merger  be  allowed  for  a  single 
telecommunications  corporation 
devoted  entirely  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  press  matter,  provided 
that  such  corporation  maintain 
membership  rules  to  provide  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  bona  fide  press- 
users.  including  newspapers, 
press  associations,  magazines, 
and  radio-broadcasting  compa¬ 
nies,  and  with  voting  arange- 
ments  calculated  to  distribute 
control  fairly  among  these  dif¬ 
ferent  users;  and  that  if  no  such 
telecommunications  corporation 
applies  for  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
emption,  there  be  made  specific 
regulations  in  the  merged  corpo¬ 
ration  for  autonomous  physical 
and  financial  operation  of  press- 
transmission  facilities. 

(c)  Exemption  from  compul¬ 
sory  merger  be  granted  for  the 
present  also  to  existing  radio¬ 
telephone  facilities. 

(d)  In  the  organization  of 
the  merged  corporation,  definite 
provision  be  made  for  a  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  cable  company  in¬ 
vestments  so  that  their  valuation 
will  be  in  close  relation  to  pres¬ 
ent  actual  capital  value. 

( e )  Definite  provision  for 
regulation  of  the  merged  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  public  interest 
be  made  either  by  government 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  the 
stock  in  the  merged  company, 
with  consequent  majority  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  with  statutory  limita¬ 
tion  of  dividends  of  the  stock 
privately  held  in  the  merged 
corporation;  or  by  private  own¬ 
ership  of  all  stock  in  the  merged 
corporation  with  specific  power 
of  comprehensive  regulation  of 
rates  and  services,  including  ex¬ 
tension  of  service  in  the  public 
interest,  assigned  to  the  federal 
regulatory  authority. 

(/)  By  government  control 
of  policy  or  by  governmental 
regulation  as  defined  above,  posi¬ 
tive  steps  be  taken  to  provide 
physical  facilities  for  multiple- 
address  dot-dash,  and  facsimile 
(including  radiophoto)  wireless 
transmission  and  direct  interna¬ 
tional  voice  broadcasting,  so 
that  these  facilities,  together 
with  facilities  separately  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  press-facilities  cor¬ 
poration.  will  cover  every  habit¬ 
able  part  of  the  world. 
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(ff)  Definite  arrangements  be  magazine,  and  radio  reporters 


acquiring  automatic  relay  sta¬ 
tions  for  multiple-address  news¬ 
casts  and  short-wave  voice 
broadcasts  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  for  the  use  of  United  States 
public  or  private  corporations 
authorized  to  carry  on  such 
services. 

(h)  The  United  States  become 
a  full  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications  Union 
and  participate  actively  in  ef¬ 
forts  ( 1 )  to  establish  adequate 
registration,  monitoring,  and  ad¬ 
judication  machinery  to  bring 
into  full  force  the  maintenance 
of  an  orderly  observance  of  in¬ 
ternational  frequencies  assigned 
for  all  purposes  on  the  channels 
appropriate  for  long  -  distance 
telecommunication;  ( 2 )  to  estab¬ 
lish  bilateral  agreements  in  the 
commercial  cable,  radiotelegraph 
and  radiotelephone  fields  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  rates  and  to 
eliminate  discrimination  as  be¬ 
tween  people  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  as  between  sparsely 
settled  and  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  world,  to  promote  direct 
access  and  direct  circuits  and  to 
foster,  where  applicable,  the  uni- 
form-rate  principle;  (3)  to  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  machinery  for  the  most 
economical  and  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  of  international  voice 
broadcasting  and  multiple- 
address  press  transmission,  in¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  powerful  regional  transmit¬ 
ters  for  general  use  under  the 
United  Nations  machinery;  (4) 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
an  international  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  serving  directly  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  communication  to 
nations  of  the  world  from  the 
committees  and  councils  compos¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation. 

(i)  The  United  States  become 
a  full  member  and  participate 
actively  in  inter-American  tele¬ 
communications  conferences  and 
conventions  looking  toward  the 
same  objectives. 

2.  To  SECURE  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
REMOVAL  OF  POLITICAL  BARRIERS 
AND  THE  LESSENING  OF  ECONOMIC 
RESTRICTIONS  WHICH  IMPEDE  THE 
FREE  FLOW  OF  INFORMATION  ACROSS 
NATIONAL  BORDERS,  the  following 
specific  proposals  are  addressed 
to  Congress,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  appropriate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  United 
Nations:  That 

( a )  There  be  incorporated, 
within  the  framework  of  United 
Nations  agreements,  a  multi¬ 
lateral  covenant  stating  that  the 
signatory  nations  believe  in,  and 
will  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about,  the  fullest  possible  flow 
across  national  borders  of  true 
information  concerning  all  events 
and  peoples. 

(b)  Specific  sections  of  such  a 
covenant  include  the  following 
provisions: 

(1)  Guaranty  of  equality  of 
access  to  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  between  co-nationals  and 
foreigners; 

( 2 )  The  organization  in  all 
principal  news  centers  of  the 
world  of  foreign  correspondents* 
corps  with  strict,  self-adminis- 
ter^  codes  of  ethics;  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  newspaper. 


phers  (including  newsreel  cam¬ 
eramen  )  be  members  of  these 
corps  and  bound  by  their  codes; 
specific  authority  for  the  corps 
to  handle  all  disputes  among 
members  or  with  host-govern¬ 
ments,  with  right  of  appeal  to  a 
unit  of  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  previ¬ 
ously  described; 

(3)  Guaranty  that  no  country 
will  expel  a  member  of  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondents’  corps  or 
interfere  with  his  normal  activi¬ 
ties  pending  final  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  such  cases  by  the  unit  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  correspondents’  corps 
involved; 

(4)  Guaranty  that  the  signa¬ 
tory  nations  will  keep  corre¬ 
spondents  faithfully  informed  of 
.such  rules  of  censorship  as  are 
in  force;  that  they  will  adhere 
strictly  to  these  rules  at  all 
times;  and  that,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  they  will  limit  them  to 
open  deletion  or  suppression  in 
the  presence  of  the  author; 

(5)  A  pledge  that  all  govern¬ 
ments  will  plainly  label  and 
identify  all  media  owned  and/or 
operated  by  them  and  all  prod¬ 
ucts  issued  by  them  in  inter¬ 
national  communication; 

(6)  Guaranty  that  no  country 
will  practice  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  discrimination  against 
foreign  periodicals  seeking  to 
gain  access  to  legitimate  markets 
within  its  borders; 

(7)  Similar  guaranties  cover¬ 
ing  radio  programs  and  motion 
pictures; 

(8)  As  regards  books  in  inter¬ 
national  communication,  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  that  any 
piece  of  literature  will  remain 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  or 
more  the  property  of  the  author 
and  original  publishers,  in  all 
languages  and  in  all  countries; 
effective  means  to  curb  pirating; 
abolition  of  block  sales,  tie-in 
sales,  introductory  discounts,  and 
other  unfair  competitive  devices; 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
any  publisher  has  the  right  to 
place  any  original  book  in  any 
language  on  any  bookstall  in  any 
country,  subject  only  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  governing  co  -  national 
publishers  —  i.e.,  his  ability  to 
persuade  the  dealer  to  handle 
the  book  at  the  agreed-upon 
price  and  discount;  a  strict 
limitation  on  the  categories  of 
books  that  may  be  sold  abroad 
at  less  than  cost  or  through  any 
other  form  of  dealer  subsidy,  and 
an  equally  strict  limitation  on 
the  number  of  copies  of  any  one 
title  that  may  be  so  offered;  and 
agreement  to  confine  govern¬ 
ment-inspired  gifts  of  books  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  learned 
societies; 

( 9 )  The  creation  of  an  autono¬ 
mous  unit  in  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  co-ordinated  closely  with 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  (UNESCO)  or  with  the 
Commision  on  Human  Rights, 
to  promote  the  free  flow  of  true 
information  and  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  restricting  such 
free  flow.  This  unit,  among 
other  things,  (a)  to  scrutinize 
the  observance  of  the  provisions 


in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
publish  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  information 
of  the  United  Nations  Assembly; 

( b )  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
professional  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents’  corps  as  described  above; 

(c)  to  receive,  to  consider  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  report  on  individual 
or  collective  violations  of  the 
multilateral  treaty;  and  (d)  to 
investigate  (by  aid  of  monitor¬ 
ing  of  broadcasts,  examination 
of  printed  material,  and  pic¬ 
tures)  areas  in  which  distortion 
of  facts  and  fomenting  of  inter¬ 
national  discord  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  on  such  dangers  to 
peace  and  understanding. 

The  following  specific  propo¬ 
sals  are  submitted  to  Congress 
and  the  State  Department:  "That 

(o)  The  United  States  seek, 
through  the  negotiations  of  bi¬ 
lateral,  reciprocal  treaties  with 
as  many  nations  as  possible,  to 
achieve  the  following: 

( 1 )  Abolition  of  direct  censor¬ 
ship. 

(2)  Abolition  of  unreasonably 
discriminatory  taxes,  tariffs,  im¬ 
port  quotas,  fees,  and  unreason¬ 
ably  discriminatory  exhibition 
and  publication  practices  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exclude  the  informa¬ 
tional,  cultural,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  products  of  either  of  the 
signatory  countries  from  the 
other; 

(3)  Guaranty  for  any  author¬ 
ized  press  association,  newspa¬ 
per,  news-picture  agency,  syndi¬ 
cate,  magazine,  book  publisher, 
writer,  radio  station,  or  motion- 
picture  studio  of  one  country  of 
the  right  to  sell  its  product  di¬ 
rectly  to  any  individual  news¬ 
paper,  radio  station,  motion- 
picture  exhibitor,  magazine,  book 
publisher,  or  dealer  in  the  other 
country. 

( b )  The  United  States  adhere 
to  a  world  cop.vright  convention. 

3.  To  SECURE  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  ACCURACY,  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARACTER,  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE 
WORDS  AND  IMAGES  TRANSMITTED 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION,  the  folowing  proposals  are 
addressed  to  the  appropriate 
leaders  of  private  industry  in 
the  United  States:  That 

(o)  There  be  set  up,  immedi¬ 
ately,  federated,  nonprofit,  co¬ 
operative  associations,  with  non¬ 
exclusive  membership,  in  each  of 
the  following  industries:  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures,  similar  to 
the  United  States  International 
Book  Association.  Each  of  these 
associations  to  have  as  its  func¬ 
tions: 

( 1 )  Assurance  of  means  by 
which  the  best  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  are  distributed  in  foreign 
countries  at  prices  and  in 
amounts  calculated  to  assure 
wide  audiences; 

( 2 )  Discouragement  by  self- 
regulatory  agreement  of  the  ex¬ 
port  of  substandard  American 
products; 

(3)  Encouragement  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  products  such  as  docu¬ 
mentary  films  and  magazine 
digests,  especially  designed  to 
present  a  truthful  picture  of 
American  life; 

( 4 )  Joint  study  of  areas  abroad 
not  reached  by  existing  means 
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of  distribution  on  a 
basis  and  encourasenM 


profit  organizations, 
or  governmental  unitet^S^H 
such  areas; 

(b)  In  the  field  of 
tional  voice  broadcastliw/I^^^B 
the  usual  competitive 
cial  activity  is  not  protZ^S 
technically  feasible,  or 
there  be  set  up  such  a  fediaSS^p 
nonprofit  association  of  all  ‘ 

casting  companies  desirw^lL 
participate,  with  the 
special  arrangements: 

( 1 )  Use  of  physiod  faeSi^B^ 
as  provided  above  for^ol^Hf 
wave  broadcasting  under 

as  now  domestic  radio  is  Ue«MB 
by  the  Federal  CommunlaMtel 
Commission;  ■ 

(2)  Choice  by  the  assodattal 

directorate  of  a  chief  exeenthil 
selected  from  outside  the  lad»l 
try,  with  full  authority  forib'B 
eating  program  time  to  eia| 
stituent  companies  and  forisp-l 
lation  of  all  program  matoul 
and  advertising  copy  to  cnwph  I 
with  strict  standard  defined  b;  I 
the  association;  ■ 

( 3 )  Prohibition,  as  now  in  do- 1 

mestic  radio,  of  any  govermHstl 
censor.ship  of  individual  pro- 1 
grams;  but  with  review  by  the  I 
Federal  Communications  Com- 1 
mision,  as  now  in  domestie radio.  ■ 
in  connection  with  applieatiaol 
for  renewal  of  individual  li-l 
censes,  of  each  licensee’s  geaeril  ■ 
performance  in  the  public  iB-l 
terest.  I 

(4)  Should  the  broadeastini ■ 
companies  not  succeed  in  csrian-  ■ 
izing  and  financing  an  asiocii-l 
tion  within  the  terms  of  tht  ■ 
proposal  here  described,  as  dr  I 
termin€^d  by  the  licensing af.Ty,  I 
and  should  no  other  ^ate  ■ 
group  so  qualify,  steps  should  I 
be  taken  to  organize  a  govern- 1 
ment  unit  to  undertake  intemr  ■ 
tional  voice  broadcasting.  I 

4.  We  propose  to  the  Congrew  I 

that  the  State  Department  be  I 
authorized  to  adopt  as  its  frame  I 
of  reference  for  future  operr  I 
tions  in  the  cultural  and  infer  I 
mational  fields  the  following  I 
broad  principles:  That  I 

( a )  It  continue  to  operate  any  I 

and  all  services  formerly  optr  I 
ated  by  OWI  and  OIAA  which  I 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  I 
valuable  for  the  promotlia  of  I 
international  information  and  I 
understanding  and  which  private  I 
industry  cannot  or  will  not  un-  I 
dertake:  I 

(b)  It  develop  immedia^,  I 
with  competent  and  profession-  I 
ally  trained  personnel,  its  f^  I 
eign  information  attaches  to  M  I 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  I 
private  information  agmeies 
here  and  abroad  and  assist  in 
every  possible  way  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  and  encouragement  ol 
all  activities  designed  to  pronMw 
the  full  and  free  exchange  of  all 
information  among  peoples. 

5.  We  propose  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  leaders  of  private  indur 
try  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  State  Department  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  ordwy 
division  of  responsibilities  thus 
clearly  indicated,  they  meet  to¬ 
gether  immediately  to  formuiw, 
an  intergrated  program 

to  achieve  the  maximum  w 
jectives  as  described  above  aM 
set  up  a  standing  indus^**^ 
ernment  committee  to  deveiw 
and  perpetuate  such  a  progmm 
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